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With  o  student  body  of  over  32,000,  City  College  it  |||« 
largest  municipol  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  world 
Here  at  C.C.N.Y.'t  main  campus,  medieval  Gothic  ttyi«d 
buildings  contrast  strikingly  with  the  modernism  of  ikt 
metropolis.  Admission  it  keenly  competitive  and  Cty  Col¬ 
lege  hat  one  of  the  highest  academic  ratings  in  the  country. 
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On  Sunday,  November  23, 

The  Washington  Post  will  include  a 
16-page,  tabloid  size,  special  section  on 


narrative  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
commentary  by  members  of 
the  Washington  Post  staff 


comnieiitary  i8  being  added  by  staff  writers  of  The 
Washington  Post,  based  on  their  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  events  in  the  Nation's  Capita],  at  United 
Nations  headquarters,  and  in  Europe:  Editor  Her¬ 
bert  Elliston  will  give  the  editorial  appraisal.  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  W'inner  Edward  FoUiard  will  write  on  the 
origins  of  the  plan.  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr«,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  why  14  billion  wasn't  enough.  J.  A.  Livingston 
win  examine  Europe  as  a,  financial  risk.  John  Ball 
will  write  on  our  agricultural  resources,  Robert  Al¬ 
bright  on  the  legislative  situation,  and  Kuhn  and 
Alfred  Friendly  on  administration  of  the  plan.  There 
will  he  photographs  of  the  individuals  involved  and 
a  panel  of  Herhlock's  cartoons  on  the  subject. 


AUGUST,  anniversary  month  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Hiroshima,  The  W^ashington  Post  pub'- 
lished  a  special  Atomic ;  Supplement,  12  full  pages 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  the  problems 
of  the  new  atomic  age. 


On  November  23  The  W^ashington  Post  will  again 
devote  an  entire  section — this  time  16  tabloid  pages — 
to  a  single  subject:  The  Marshall  Plan. 


W'hy?  Because  this  is  the  dominatingly  important 
issue  facing  our  people  today.  Because,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  said,  “an  essential  part  of  any  success¬ 
ful  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  an 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  America 
of  the  character  of  the  problem  and  the  remedies 
to  be  applied."  Because  that  understanding  does 
not  now  exist — Gallup  shows  that  4  out  of  10  never 
heard  of  the  plan  and  only  1  out  of  10  can  properly 
define  it.  And  finally  because  Congress  has  just  con¬ 
vened  in  a  special  session  to  consider  this  subject. 

The  expert  staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
provides  the  authoritative  running  story  of  The  W'ash- 
ington  Post's  special  Marshall  Plan  section.  Specific 


The  W  ashington  Post  takes  this  means  of  inviting 
all  newspapers  to  use  any  part  of  this  material,  with 
credit.  This  is  done  because  of  a  profound  belief 
in  the  importance  of  getting  the  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  what  it  involves  to 
our  entire  citizenrv. 


A  copy  of  the  section  will  be  mailed  to  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


F.uiceiicf  Meyer,  (Ihuirniun  of  the  Board 
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Building  with  youth 

These  young  people  are  editors  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  county  public  and  parochial  high  school 
papers.  On  Nov.  8  The  Chicago  SUN  sent  84  of 
them  to  sit  in  on  the  United  Nations  sessions  at 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

The  SUN  organized  the  trip  so  these  representa* 
tive  young  Midwesterners  —  and  through  them, 
their  school  communities  —  might  profit  from  a 
firsthand  study  of  the  international  body  in  which 
the  hopes  for  world  peace  reside. 

We  hope  this  trip  has  set  a  precedent  —  that  dele¬ 


gations  of  youth  from  all  over  the  world  will  visit 
the  UN  for  study.  We  would  like  to  see  them 
carry  home  the  abiding  conviction  that  coopera¬ 
tion  must  replace  force  if  their  world  is  to  survive. 

For  tomorrow’s  peaceful  world  can  be  built  only 
if  the  youth  of  today  is  kept  intelligently  informed. 
In  Chicago  The  SUN  —  itself  a  youthful,  growing 
newspaper  —  proudly  attempts  this  vital  service. 

CHIC460  SUN 
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Wisconsin  people  believe  In  thrift  .  .  .  and  believe  in  their  banking  institutions.  In  fhls 
great  state  459  of  Its  557  banks  had  deposits  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  at  the  close  of 
business  December  31,  1946. 

General  deposits  In  Wisconsin  banks  have  increased  so  much  that,  despite  heavy  war 
loan  withdrawals  by  the  government  and  greatly  Increased  spending  for  postwar  goods, 
total  deposits  in  1946  are  within  $4,000,000  of  the  1945  figure  which  totaled 
$2,777,059,167 

Because  of  Wisconsin's  thrifty  habits;  because  of  its  balanced  employment  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  industry  and  distribution;  because  of  its  high  percentage  of  producers 
of  goods,  this  state  ranks  first  In  stability,  offering  an  exceptionally  fertile  and  steady 
market  for  your  product. 

Yes  .  .  .  Wisconsin  has  557  Banks  . 

BUT  .  .  .  ONLY  OIE  Blf.  HORNING  NGWSPitPGR 


ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


Consider  the  newspaper  set-up  In  Wisconsin  and  you'll  find  39  newspapers  share  the 
evening  field,  but  there's  only  one  BIG  morning  newspaper  —  the  110  year-old 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
THIS  REPORT  ON 
STABILITY  FACTORS 
IN  THE  U.  S. 


Here’s  a  newspaper  that  wields  a  powerful  influence  on  the  lives  and  buying  nabits  of 
150,000  daily  and  280,000  Sunday  reader  families  who  buy  it  at  a  premium  price  (5c 
dally  and  15c  Sunday.) 

It's  good  business  to  use  this  influence  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin, 


Recently  completed  by  the 
Sentinel,  is  an  analysis  of  sta¬ 
bility  factors  of  America's  first 
I?  states.  Have  you  seen  it? 
If  you  d  lile  a  copy,  you  can 
9«l  it  by  writing  to  or  calling 
at  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or 
eny  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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ilork  cThnw 
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OLD  JIM  YOUNG’S 
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...  II  the  response 
had  been  any  greater 
I  don’t  know  what 


and  the  juice  runs  down  your  lips 


«•> AImm  itttecA  yew  a^eu-  oAcUr  %^o  yw  U>c  tiMrat  end  weU  you  vspr  Ok 
MOt  bete  aa  New  Ut%iw.  wy  htpi't  buMnh*  !»«►  <***‘*' 

M-U  Mt  Inroicstcad.  tu  »  h«fe  wM<>^  lAwtf  tiuU  mwi^0m 
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I  would  have  done, 


Mmh^J  diMtt  $0  pm 
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«|i|iks  wmIi  •  oaywf.  e  pMewme  ami  •  Ilaser  ckar 
iM«  |p»Ml-lM)4aip  apfOu  dne'*  Iwm:  t(V  a  m|^(  w 
wr  IWMK  mmJ  In*  tedprr%  nmI  «•  At  imlieMi.  aweroMi 
Mlmr  tMtaoMflevea,  pk  Ua«  tlwar  IkoaeStrsarKk  iMMet 
tm*s 

I  uhe  ihinfi  apfAe.  aa  im  eialve  ««ae  ell  dar  itwv 
|nA  ew  pm  Ok  prvMvi  oeev  rlenm  a«Ofh>t«h  Aiom. 
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««»l  ranli  OttM  b«  cx|iitia  Out  semr  An  m 
puoplc  alt  Mve*  «tK  teenvy  «0m  lus'e  lewm-d  boar 


crop  was 


oversold 


One  advertiser  (with  apples  for  sale 
at  $2.45  for  a  carton  of  20)  wrote  this 
on  Oct.  24  in  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
about  the  results  of  one  advertisement  in  the 
Sept.  7  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine! 

The  advertiser:  James  W.  Young,  ex-chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council  and  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  Yes,  an  advertising  man. 
So  you  know  that  when  Mr.  Young  spends  his  own 
advertising  money,  he  spends  it  where  he  knows  it  will  do 
the  biggest  selling  job  in  the  quickest  time. 

have  not  yet  been  able  to  have  a  complete  tabulation 
made  of  the  source  of  the  orders,”  Mr.  Young  says, 

*"but  from  looking  them  over  my  impression  is  that 
they  came  from  practically  every  ‘'♦ate  in  the  union.  .  . 


.starts  over  a  million  families  buying 
tvho  start  other  families  buying 
who  start  still  more  families  buying 
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Slowdown  Reported  in  Chicago,  Detroit 


Publisher-ITU 
Parley  Fails 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO  —  Publishers  of  six 

daily  newspapers  faced  furth- 
tr  slowdown  tactics  this  week, 
pending  a  meeting  of  Local  16 
here  next  Sunday,  following 
jrmination  of  negotiations  be- 
ween  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
?ublishers  Association,  the  local 
jiion  and  International  Typo- 
(raphical  Union. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  Chicago 
aewspapers  were  faced  with  pos- 
lible  curtailment  Friday  as  print¬ 
ers  continued  to  hold  prolonged 
chapel  meetings  Thursday  night. 


Akron  ITU  Signs  with  Print  Shops 

AKRON,  Ohio — A  one-year  contract,  its  terms  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1  and  in  compliance  with  the  Toit-Hartley  Labor  Act, 
was  signed  last  week  between  the  Graphic  Arts  Association 
oi  the  Akron  district  and  Akron  Typographical  Union,  Local 
182.  oi  the  International  Typographical  Union,  AFL. 

Reese  J.  Highiield,  secretary-treasurer  and  business  agent 
oi  Local  182,  said  the  pact  included  wage  increases  for  print¬ 
ers  employed  in  commercial  printing  plants  of  27 1/2  cents  an 
hour  for  day  workers  and  30  cents  for  night  workers.  With 
these  increases  wages  of  day  workers  become  S80  and  night 
workers  S36.  Highiield  reported. 

It  is  believed  that  the  contract  is  the  first  signed  by  an 
ITU  local  union  under  the  terms  oi  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Highiield  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  union  shop  in 
Akron  printing  plants,  the  union  hod  petitioned  the  ITU's  in¬ 
ternational  executive  board  to  tile  financial  statements  and 
non-Communist  affidavits  as  required  by  the  Taft-Hortley  Law. 


New  charges  were  filed  with 
the  NLRB  regional  board  by 
Chicago  publishers  against  the 
printers  as  slowdowns  grew 
worse  during  the  week.  Re¬ 
garding  this  move,  the  publish¬ 
ers  wired  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president,  stating,  in  part: 

“We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  file  additional  supporting 
evidence  based  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  intensified  slowdown.  If 
70U  had  accepted  our  proposal. 
Re  present  increasing  paraly- 
4s  of  the  slowdown  now  going 
ID  in  our  composing  rooms 
tould  have  been  averted  and 
fe  could  now  be  discussing 
wages  with  the  union. 

“Instead,  conscientious  com- 

riing  room  employes,  anxious 
do  a  responsible  job,  are  be- 
bg  harass^  to  the  point  of 

Sleeting  their  duty.  The 
vdown  is  tearing  down  the 
pod  will  that  has  existed  in 

*»posing  rooms  for  decades. 

tions  have  been  sabotaged. 
Oe  damage  to  our  business  is 
PNter  than  when  the  charges 
■fe  filed  with  NLRB.” 

Un  Thursday  Randolph  had 
•red  to  resume  negotiations 
j^e  publishers  withdrew  their 
WuiT  labor  practice  charges. 
The  publishers  replied:  “Does 
JJir  suggestion  indicate  that 

fOU  will  permit  local  16  to  bar- 
>  in  good  faith  unhampered 
your  ‘no  contract’  policy.” 
•oth  sides  admitted  a  dead- 
in  formal  statements  issued, 
•■r  the  rru  Executive  Council 
■«  turned  down  the  second  of 
2»  projxwals  by  the  publishers 
2?  w  *^“^9  F^eration  of  La- 
J*  Executive  Board  decide 
w  question  of  whether  or  not 


He  added  that  he  and  other  local  officials  already  had 
complied  with  these  requirements  oi  the  law  and  that  when 
the  international  union  had  done  so.  the  local  would  ask  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  hold  a  union  shop  and  col¬ 
lective  borgaining  election  in  Akron  plants. 


Nassau  Review-Stor  Nears 
Normal  Operation — Poge  9 
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there  should  be  a  contract  and 
for  what  duration,  and  that 
wages  and  related  economic 
matters  be  determined  immedi¬ 
ately  by  collective  bargaining.” 

The  publishers  had  previously 
proposed  that  the  “main  point  at 
issue,”  namely,  a  written  con¬ 
tract  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
should  be  referred  to  the  CFL 
executive  board. 

“That  main  point  was  whether 
after  50  years  of  contractual  ex¬ 
perience,”  said  the  publishers’ 
statement,  “the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  the 
union  representing  their  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  should 
be  incorporated  again  this  year 
in  a  written  contract  which 
would  include  the  obligations  of 
both  sides,  for  the  normal  term 
of  a  year.” 

ITU  Says  Wages  First 

ITU  President  Randolph  in¬ 
sisted  on  discussing  wage  in¬ 
creases  before  committing  the 
union  to  the  type  of  agreement 
it  would  accept  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Publishers  had  main¬ 
tained  they  would  first  have  to 
settle  the  question  of  a  written 
contract.  The  old  contract  ex¬ 
pired  Oct.  21,  resulting  in  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  scale  committee,  before  ITU 
officials  were  called  in  for  a 
fruitless  four-day  negotiating 
period. 

Randolph  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows  after  the  breakdown  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  here  Nov.  14: 

“A  complete  deadlock  has 
been  reached  in  negotiations,  a 
complete  break,  and  obviously 
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there  is  no  chance  of  reaching 
an  agreement.  The  president  of 
the  international  union  will  so 
report  to  the  local  union  a  week 
from  Sunday  (Nov.  23). 

“'The  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  association  admitted  a  com¬ 
plete  deadlock.  The  publishers 
refused  to  submit  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  local  union  a  com¬ 
plete  proposal  for  a  contract. 
The  publishers  will  not  offer 
any  wage  increase  separate  from 
any  proposed  contract.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  not  accept  the 
union’s  proposal  for  a  contract.” 

The  union  had  first  held  out 
for  “conditions  of  employment” 
and  then  offered  a  “short  form” 
contract  which  could  be  can¬ 
celled  within  60  days. 

In  suggesting  both  sides  sub¬ 
mit  their  controversy  to  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
Executive  Board,  the  publishers 
said  to  Randolph,  ‘“rhe  present 
situation  is  extraordinary.  It  is 
one  which  *  the  publishers  and 
the  union  have  never  before 
faced.  The  publishers  realize 
that  it  requires  unusual  treat¬ 
ment.” 

To  this  point,  Randolph  and 
ITU  top  officers  replied: 

“The  proposals  of  the  union 
offer  the  necessary  legal  ’un¬ 
usual  treatment.’  The  publish¬ 
ers  so  far  have  been  trying  the 
usual  treatment  of  all  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Meanwhile,  as  slowdowns  con¬ 
tinued,  publishers  awaited  in¬ 
vestigation  findings  of  the  NLRB 
regional  office,  following  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  charges  that  the  union 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


3  Dailies  Run 
Behind  Schedule 

By  George  Parker 
DETROIT,  Mich.  —  Slowdown 

tactics  which  started  in  De¬ 
troit  Tuesday  night,  grew  to 
serious  proportions  Wednesday, 
causing  delays  in  publication  at 
the  Detroit  Times,  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  News. 

The  slowdown  strategy  was 
first  employed  Tuesday  night 
by  the  Detroit  Mailers'  Union 
No.  40,  which  called  a  chapel 
meeting  that  held  up  the  start 
of  the  Free  Press’  first  edition 
for  32  minutes. 

This  meeting  was  called,  a 
union  spokesman  said,  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  chapels  support  of 
the  International  Union's  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  policy.  The 
chapel  took  the  time  to  voice 
opposition  to  action  instituted 
by  the  independent  group  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  against  ITU  Resident 
Woodruff  Randolph. 

Called  'Stoppoge* 

The  mailers’  union  is  allied 
with  ITU. 

Wednesday’s  first  editions  of 
the  News  and  Times  were  held 
up  by  what  Norman  Applegarth, 
executive  secretary  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  called  “work  stop¬ 
pages.”  The  News’  first  edition 
was  delayed  20  minutes  by  what 
its  management  referred  to  as 
a  composing  room  “slowdown.” 

This  statement  was  challenged 
by  Clifford  G.  Sparkman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Detroit  Typographical 
Union  No.  18. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  slow¬ 
down  or  stoppage,”  Sparkman 
said.  “We  expect  our  men  to 
do  a  good  day’s  work.  We  also 
want  them  to  get  a  good  day’s 
pay — which  they  aren't  getting. 
If  management  irritates  them 
so  much  that  they  can't  do  a 
good  day's  work,  we  can't  help 
it.” 

The  Times  was  hardest  hit  of 
the  afternoon  papers.  It  was 
reported  to  have  lost  50,000 
copies  as  the  result  of  slow¬ 
down  tactics.  Applegarth  said 
that  the  stoppages  had  been 
temporary. 

The  strategy  of  the  printers 
and  mailers  in  Detroit  now 
seems  to  be  centered  most 
strongly  on  the  Hearst-owned 
Times. 

Wednesday’s  troubles  grew 
out  of  a  notice  for  a  strike  vote 
which  had  been  filed  by  the 
Times  chapel.  The  vote  had 
been  scheduled  by  the  State 
Labor  Mediation  Board  for 
Wednesday.  However,  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Ad  Committee  Formed 
In  ‘Opportunity’  Drive 


A  VOLUNTEER  effort  employ¬ 
ing  facilities  of  many  exist¬ 
ing  associations  to  achieve  unity 
of  purpose  for  preservation  of 
the  American  “free  competitive 
system’’  was  announced  Nov.  19, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  Leonard  W. 
Trester,  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  newly-created  committee 
on  advertising. 

Because  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  this  activity,  known 
as  the  “American  Opportunity’’ 
program,  the  Chamber’s  board 
of  directors  has  just  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  committee. 

It  replaces  the  former  adver¬ 
tising  subcommittee  of  the 
Chamber’s  domestic  distribution 
department,  which  began  work 
on  the  program  some  months 
ago. 

Media  Representatives 

The  group,  which  will  devote 
its  major  attention  to  this 
broad  campaign,  is  being  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  It  will  be 
comprised  of  leaders  drawn 
from  newspaper  and  other 
media  groups  as  well  as  from 
trade  and  industrial  associa¬ 
tions,  especially  those  which 
represent  utilities,  retail  stores 
and  other  key  factors  at  the 
community  level. 

Chairman  "Trester  is  a  director 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  policy  of  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 

Through  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  other  local  outlets, 
the  committee  plans  to  release 
guides  and  other  materials  for 
use  in  the  implementation  of  the 
campaign  by  business  establish¬ 
ments  and  community  action 
groups. 

“In  the  local  community,”  said 
Mr.  Trester,  "we  can  talk  with 
fellow-citizens  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  their  everyday  experi¬ 
ence.  We  can  translate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  own  partic¬ 
ular  jobs  and  their  local  free 
institutions  in  a  way  that  is 
meaningful  to  them. 

“Every  available  source  will 
be  tapped  to  give  substance  to 
this  program.  It  cads  for  the 
most  expert  skills  from  many 
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specialized  fields — both  in  con¬ 
tributing  materials  for  local  dis¬ 
tribution  and  in  helping  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  naiioii. 

"In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  so  far,  this  program  is  still 
in  fluid  form,,  subject  always  to 
modification  and  revision.  I 
trust  this  will  continue  to  be  so. 
We  learn  as  we  progress.  The 
more  groups  involved,  the 
sounder  will  be  our  basic  prem¬ 
ises  as  well  as  our  techniques. 

British  Group  Action 

“Already  we  are  exchanging 
information  and  ideas  with  a 
similar  organization  in  England. 
Known  as  ‘Aims  for  Industry,’  it 
has  recruited  scores  of  regular 
speakers  for  civic  groups,  is 
publishing  many  pamphlets  and 
a  monthly  magazine  and  is 
serving  as  a  research  center. 
This  Foundation  has  but  a 
single  purpose — namely,  to  make 
known  ‘the  part  play^  by  free 
enterprise  in  sustaining  the  po¬ 
sition,  welfare  and  integrity  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  citizens. 

“With  materials  already  pro-- 
duced  under  Chamber  auspices, 
many  businesses — ranging  from 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  in 
Kearney,  N,  J.,  to  the  Van  de 
Kamp  bakery  chain  on  the  West 
Coast — are  already  going  ahead 
with  advertising  and  employe 
programs.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  program  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  that  city  all  types  of 
businesses  are  systematically 
bringing  the  benefits  of  the 
American  way  to  the  attention 
of  customers,  employes  and 
stockholders.” 

■ 

Winchell  Accused  of 
'Conspiracy'  to  Libel 

On  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
criminally  libel,  Walter  'Win¬ 
chell  has  been  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  New  York  City  magis¬ 
trates  court  Dec.  8  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  sworn  out  by  Habib  I. 
Katibah,  Syrian-born  writer  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  Nations 
Syrian  delegation.  Named  in 
separate  summons  on  the  same 
complaint  were  the  New  York 
Mirror,  which  publishes  Win- 
chell’s  column,  its  publisher 
Charles  B.  McCabe  and  the 
Hearst  corporation. 

Winchell  has  not  been  served 
because  of  absence  from  New 
York  City,  nor  has  the  Mirror 
because  it  is  not  a  separate  cor¬ 
poration.  Counsel  for  Hearst  and 
McCabe  appeared  Nov.  17  in 
court  and  obtained  a  continu¬ 
ance. 

The  charges  are  based  on  the 
colunm  of  May  16,  which  the 
plaintiff  charg^  contained  “in¬ 
tentionally  libelous  and  vul¬ 
garly  woi^ed  charges”  tending 
to  hold  “the  complainant  and 
others  opposed  to  political  or 
state  Zionism  to  hatred,  obloquy, 
contempt  and  ridicule”. 

Katitoh  took  exception  to 
the  columnist’s  linking  him  to 
friends  of  the  Nazis. 


Cops  Say  No; 

Daily  Says  Yes 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — The  mayor 
and  the  chief  of  police  have 
consistently  denied  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  bookies  in  this  city.  In 
a  series  of  stories  and  pictures 
the  Woonsocket  Call  has  shown 
the  bookie  joints  to  the  public. 

A  recent  issue  not  only  car¬ 
ried  a  front-page  picture  and 
story  describing  the  newest 
bookie  layout,  but  in  a  box  gave 
the  telephone  numbers  of  12  of 
them. 

A  front-page  editorial  called 
for  enforcement  of  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  It  also  asked  for 
a  referendum  on  legalized  bet¬ 
ting  so  that  the  people  can  ex¬ 
press  their  preference.  “Either 
legalize  the  bookies — or  elimi¬ 
nate  them,”  the  editorial  stated. 


High  Point  in 
January  Retail 
Sales  Expected 

Retail  sales  volume  figures  in 
January,  1948,  may  top  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  margin  if  retailers  take 
full  advantage  of  the  profitable 
selling  opportunities  inherent  in 
the  first  month  of  the  year,  John 
Giesen,  director.  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
declared  this  week. 

Mr.  Giesen  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  the  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  has  mailed  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  the  1,068  daily 
newspapers  comprising  its  mem¬ 
bership  the  January  issue  of  the 
Retail  Merchandising  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manual. 

“Volume  in  stores  will  forge 
ahead  in  January  in  all  cases 
where  a  store  or  a  department 
within  a  store  places  promo¬ 
tional  effort  on  the  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  available  in  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  and  in  more  complete 
ranges  of  size  and  color  than  last 
year,”  he  stated. 

“Volume  gains  over  January, 
1947,  won’t  be  made  by  retailers 
who  insist  on  treating  the  month 
of  January  as  a  sort  of  retail 
wake  over  the  dead  hopes  of 
December,”  he  warned. 

“Mrs.  Newspaper  Reader  in 
January  will  be  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  all  offerings  of  cot¬ 
tons,  woolens,  dress  goods,  and 
linen  department  lines,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted.  Beddings,  bedroom  fur- 
n  i  t  u  r  e,  blankets,  comforters, 
spreads,  and  pillows  also  bid 
well  to  boost  overall  buying  for 
the  month. 

Last  January,  he  pointed  out, 
there  were  at  least  43  major  re¬ 
tail  commodities  whose  linage 
gains  exceeded  by  50%  or  over 
the  same  month  of  1946.  Analysis 
of  newspaper  linage  in  nine  ma¬ 
jor  cities  showed  advertising  of 
electric  washers  rose  1710%  last 
January  over  the  year  before. 
Shirt  linage  increased  710%. 
Hosiery  ads  were  up  899%  while 
men’s  wool  suit  newspaper  pro¬ 
motions  gained  403%. 

The  January  “Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Advertising  Manual” 
includes  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  success  story. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


International 
Ad  Group  May 
Be  Resumed 

A  committee  of  five  has  bee- 
appointed  by  the  board  of  dl 
rectors  of  the  Advertising  Fed 
eration  of  America  to  represen’ 
it  in  meetings  with  advertisini 
associations  in  other  countries 

Members  of  the  group,  called 
the  International  Committee 
are:  C.  King  Woodbridge  Ar- 
buckle  Brothers,  chairman’  Gil 
bert  T.  Hodges,  New  Yorfc’Sm, 
James  Wright  Brown,  Sr  Ed^ 
ITOR  &  Publisher;  Howard  Story 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc’ 
and  Edward  S.  Babcox,  Babcox 
Publications. 

Proposed  in  June 

First  matter  to  be  considered 
by  the  committee  is  a  proposal 
by  French  admen  to  organize 
a  new  international  association 
The  proposal  was  presented  ai 
an  international  conference  in 
Paris  last  June.  Opposition  had 
been  expected  from  the  British 
but  they  were  won  over,  it  is 
reported,  by  J.  L.  Henderson 
head  of  the  British  Advertising 
Association. 

Recently  an  American  group 
was  formed  as  part  of  an  ad 
vertising  committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Sigurd  Larmon,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  is  chairman 
of  the  American  advertisiag 
group. 


Robert  Parker  Heads 
INS  Paris  Bureau 

Robert  Parker,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  author,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Paris  bureau 
of  International 
News  Service, 

Barry  F  a  r  i  s , 
editor  -  in  - 
chief,  a  n • 
nounced  this 
week. 

Parker  began 
newspaper  work 
as  a  reporter 
in  Elizabeth,  N. 

J..  in  1925.  He 
joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Park« 
in  1933. 

From  1934  to  1939,  Parker 
was  a  member  of  the  AP  ^ 
reau  in  Paris.  Then,  until  IMl- 
he  was  AP  chief  for  easten 
Europe,  with  headquarters 
Istanbul. 


L  Y.  Ad  Club 
luilding  Annex 

The  cornerstone  of  the  n®*  ^ 
ex  of  the  Advertising  Club# 
lew  York  will  be  laid  Dec.  8,» 
5  announced  by  Eugene  » 
'homas,  president. 

The  club’s  expanding 
ional  activities  necessitaW 
urchase  of  the  private 
03  East  35th  Street,  adjoin® 
he  club  and  a  remodeling  J# 
5  now  in  progress.  ,  .  v, 

The  annex  is  expected  to  w 
ompleted  some  time  no- 
larch. 
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Security  Board  Retreats 
To  Modified  ‘Gag’  Stand 


Eisenhower  Voices  Support 

Of  Critics  of  Censorship  Rule  £  ’ 

with  no  secrecy  restrictions 
Bv  James  J.  Butler  whatsoever.  Nat  Finney  was  to 

*  testify  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 

_ ,TT»T/^rr/^TVT  1  •  i  •  1-  ^  X  sub  committee  and  his  objec- 

WASHINGTON  The  thr^  rules  in  stories  by  Jim  G.  Lucas,  tions  were  expected  to  be  sim- 
member  Security  Advisory  Scripps  Howard  columnist.  ilar  to  thn-se  nf  T 

Board,  author  of  a  tentative  Committee  reaction  to  the  „  ^  .  j-  * 

draft  for  suppression  by  gov-  order  was  divided  strictly  ac-  ,  Catton  former  director 

eminent  agencies  of  certain  cording  to  party  lines.  Con-  information  for  the  War  Pro- 
ypes  of  official  news,  was  in  gressmen  Hoffman  and  George  oi^^tion  Board  and  the  Depart- 
full  retreat  this  week  before  H.  Bender  ( R. )  of  Ohio,  were  Commerce,  now  with 

I  coneressional  investigation  against  it.  and  Frank  M  Kar-  Charles  Luckman  s  Emergency 


ilar  to  those  of  Lucas. 

Bruce  Catton,  former  director 
of  information  for  the  War  Pro- 


1  congressional  investigation  against  it,  and  Frank  M.  Kar 
ind  a  pointed  statement  by  sten  ( D. )  of  Missouri,  was  for  it 
ien.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  The  only  exception  in  the 

Every  kind  of  censorship  irri-  first  meeting  of  the  Sub-corn 
ates  me.”  mittee  came  when  Hoffman. 


Food  Committee,  said  that  he 


The  only  exception  in  the  o^i^cted  to  the  new  order  be- 


Every  kind  of  censorship  irri-  first  meeting  of  the  Sub-corn-  cau^  it  violates  the  freedom 
ates  me.”  mittee  came  when  Hoffman,  ^  ®  m  that  it  could  be 

Board  members,  summoned  to  who  has  been  the  longtime  tar-  in 

Capitol  Hill  by  a  House  com-  get  of  blasts  by  Walter  Winchell  |prmation  about  government  ac- 
aittee,  stressed  that  they  have  and  other  columnists  for  his  iso-  "Vities. 

jot  completed  the  code  of  lationist  views,  asked  if  the  He  said  that  “freedom  of  the 
peacetime  censorship,  that  the  order  could  be  interpreted  so  press  includes  not  only  the  free- 
draft  which  leaked  out  several  as  to  prevent  newspapermen  dom  to  print  information,  but 
weeks  ago  has  been  toned  down  from  writing  “untrue”  stories  also  the  freedom  to  get  infor- 


He  said  that  “freedom  of  the 


Interpretation  of  the 


and  the  process  In  that  direc-  about  individuals  in  or  connect-  mation.  Interpretation  of  the 
tion  still  is  going  on,  and  that  ed  with  government.  Robinson  secrecy  rule,  as  now  written, 
none  of  the  rules  can  become  answered  that  he  didn't  know  would  depend  on  the  whim  of 
effective  without  Presidential  about  that  phase  of  it.  Hoffman  the  agency  administrator,  and 
proclamation.  replied  that  if  he  should  look  in-  could  completely  stop  the  flow 

General  Eisenhower  made  his  would  a  good  idea."  of  information.  It  would  make 

comment  at  a  National  Press  ^  ^ol.  Charles  Blakeney,  War  the  job  of  the  governrnent  infor- 
Club  luncheon.  The  office  of  the  Department  representative  on  mation  man  whose  duty  it  is 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  he  assured,  the  security  board,  told  the  com-  to  maintain  the  flow  of  mforma- 
is  anxious  to  supply  to  press  mittee  that  the  draft  results  tion,  much  more  difficult,  if  not 
and  public  every  possible  item  from  the  Executive  Order  issued  impossible." 
of  information  which  will  not  connection  with  the  current  Parts  of  the  new  order  the 
endanger  national  safetv  loyalty  investigation  of  govern-  committee  objected  to  most  were 


of  information  which  will  not  j"  connection  with  the  current 


endanger  national  safety  loyalty  investigation  of  govern-  committee  objected  to  most  were 

.  4  1  1  ment  workers.  He  said  that  the  the  phrases  “administrative  em- 

purpose  of  the  new  rules  is  to  barrassment"  and  “prestige  of 

may  be  much  have  a  standard  procedure  the  nation."  Rep.  Bender  said 

linnits  among  all  57  government  agen-  that  with  these  phrases  “you 

present  version  gjgg  jqj.  classifying  confidential  could  find  a  reason  for  keeping 

I^acetime  information.  There  was  no  in-  any  information  secret.” 

u  Hamlin  tention  of  censorship,  he  said;  Robinson,  in  his  second  round 

the  order  was  inteuued  only  for  of  questioning,  said  that  the 

’  testified  administrative  efficiency  and  to  security  board  was  operating  on 

nn  Sub  committee  safeguard  information  affect-  order  of  the  President.  The  or- 

runawrlf  ♦  Activities  and  ijjg  jhe  nation’s  welfare.  iginal  Executive  Order  had  been 

^rimenis.  Lucas  testified  against  the  drafted  by  the  Attorney  General, 

Robinson  told  the  committee, 

headed  by  Clare  E.  Hoffman - - 

(R.)  of  Michigan,  that  several 

changes  already  have  been  made  T  T _ TT  ^ 

la  the  much-publicized  version  X  1  IJl  AG 

of  the  order,  including  elimina-  i  V  C  Y  A  V/ 

tion  of  the  phrase  “administra-  m  m  W  ^  *  ■ 

Columbus  Ad  Director 

Mitors  had  protested  this  as 

withholding  inf9r-  COLUMBUS,  O. — Harvey  R.  Before  coming  to  the  Dis- 


Harvey  Young  Dies; 
Columbus  Ad  Director 


- ---=  — 7-  COLUMBUS,  O.  — Harvey  R.  Before  coming  to  the  Dis- 

ities  governmental  activ-  Young,  advertising  director,  patch,  Mr.  Young  had  been  ad- 

■  vicepresident,  and  member  of  vertising  manager  of  the  Ohio 

Robinson  said  the  secrecy  rule  the  board  of  di-  State  Journal  in  Columbus  and 

*s  It  now  stands  Is  in  a  pre-  rectors  of  the 
uminary  form  and  is  in  the  Columbus  Dis- 
Mture  of  unfinished  business”  patch,  died  Nov. 

CM  had  been  distributed  to  the  19  at  his  home 
various  government  agencies  after  suffering 
«iy  to  get  their  suggestions  and  a  heart  attack 
mendments.  "There  was  no  in-  a  few  hours 
wniion  of  issuing  the  order  in  earlier.  He  was 
ns  present  form,  he  said,  be-  77 

the  security  board  ex-  One  of  the 
J?®*'®  alterations  to  country’s  most 
et  any  objections  of  the  other  widely  -  known 

“ranches  of  the  government.  advert  ising  duced  many  new  techniques 

investigation  re-  leaders,  Mr.  Youno  newspaper  advertising 

ed  from  disclosure  of  toe  Young  had  been  field. 

copy*  with  the  Dispatch  since  1912.  Although  he  had  been  in  fail- 
the  ^*oney  in  During  1927  and  1928  he  was  ing  health  recently  he  continued 

«ne  anH  .*on.)  Trib-  president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad-  an  active  role  and  was  in  his 

^  in  objections  to  the  vertising  Executives  Assoc,  office  two  days  before  he  died. 

editor  &  P U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  22,  1947 


State  Journal  in  Columbus  and 
before  that  had  been  associated 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Springfield,  and  Akron, 
Ohio. 

His  work  was  not  only  his 
livelihood  but  also  his  hobby 
and  his  progressive  viewpoints 
made  him  a  leader  in  his  field. 

An  insistent  advocate  of  truth 
in  advertising,  he  was  nationally 
recognized  for  having  intro¬ 
duce  many  new  techniques 
in  the  newspaper  advertising 
field. 

Although  he  had  been  in  fail- 


and  this  order  provided: 

"The  Security  Advisory  Board 
of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  shall  draft 
rules  applicable  to  the  handling 
and  transmission  of  confidential 
documents  and  other  documents 
and  information  which  should 
not  be  publicly  disclosed,  and 
upon  approval  by  the  President 
such  rules  shall  constitute  the 
minimum  standards  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  transmission  of  such 
documents  and  information  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch.” 

Committee  hearings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  end  about  the  middle 
of  next  week. 

■ 

Wage  Law 
Exemption 
Recommended 

Washington — Exemption  of  all 
newspapers  from  the  terms  of 
the  federal  Wage-Hour  Law  has 
been  recommended  to  the  House 
Labor  Committee  by  Ed  M.  An¬ 
derson,  North  Carolina  publisher 
and  chairman  of  the  NEA  legis¬ 
lative  committee. 

National  Editorial  Association 
comprises  about  6,000  publishers 
of  small  town  newspapers,  most¬ 
ly  weekly.  Papers  published  less 
frequently  than  daily  and  hav¬ 
ing  circulation  of  3,000  or  less 
mainly  in  the  county  of  publica 
tion,  now  are  exempted  by  rea 
son  of  an  amendment  to  the  act. 

"It  is  true,  of  course,”  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  told  the  committee,  “that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
Congress  did  not  exclude  daily 
newspapers  from  the  Act.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  congres¬ 
sional  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
stressed  the  local  character  of 
the  publishing  business. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
every  newspaper  is  a  local  in¬ 
stitution  because  toe  majority  of 
its  production  is  consumed  lo¬ 
cally,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  determine  minimum 
wages  or  maximum  hours  over 
purely  local  institutions  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Presumably,  a  logical  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  vexing  problem  is  a 
definition  of  interstate  commerce 
that  will  bring  about  not  only 
the  exemption  of  weekly  news 
papers,  but  also  all  newspapers. 

‘Then  it  will  be  up  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  states 
to  determine  whether  they  wish 
to  enact  laws  controlling  wages 
and  hours  of  all  business  which 
are  of  an  intrastate  character.” 

■ 

Reporters  Laud 
UAW  Press  Corps 

Forty-four  newspaper,  radio 
and  news  magazine  reporters 
who  covered  the  United  Auto 
Workers  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  have  jointly  com¬ 
mended  press  handling  at  the 
meeting.  In  a  letter  to  UAW 
President  Walter  Reuther,  the 
newsmen  said:  “The  under¬ 
signed  newspaper  people  wish 
to  tell  you  that  we  believe  Mr. 
Frank  Winn  has  done  the  best 
job  of  helping  the  press  that  we 
have  ever  seen  at  a  labor  or 
other  convention.” 
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Tells  U.S.  Interests’ 

To  Mind  Own  Business 


QUEBEC — stern  warning  to 

American  newsprint  inter¬ 
ests,  identified  only  as  “certain 
people  in  the  United  States"  to 
“mind  its  own  business"  and 
not  try  to  control  and  set  news¬ 
print  prices  in  Quebec  Province, 
has  been  issued  by  Premier 
Maurice  Duplessis  of  Quebec. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Association  of 
Forest  Engineers  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  announced  em¬ 
phatically  that  in  the  domain 
of  forestry  as  well  as  in  other 
spheres,  Quebec  intended  ’ad¬ 
ministering  its  own  affairs'.  Re¬ 
calling  that  ’newsprint  prices 
have  gone  up  in  the  United 
States’  he  pointed  out  that  “cer¬ 
tain  people  there,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  mind  their  own 
business  ,  or  that  Quebec  wants 
and  intends  to  remain  the  mis¬ 
tress  in  her  own  home  and  ad¬ 
minister  her  own  affairs,  are 
trying  to  intervene  to  set  the 
price  of  newsprint. 

Points  to  Publishers 

“They  did  not  proceed 
through  the  medium  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  but  by 
means  of  the  consumers,  that 
is  to  say,  by  means  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  newspaper  owners, 
but  we  cannot  abandon  our  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  decide  our 
own  affairs  for  ourselves,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  encroaching  ‘desid¬ 
erata'  of  other  people,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  they  might  happen  to 
reside". 

Reaffirmation  of  remarks 
made  on  previous  occasions,  to 
the  effect  that  there  would  be 
no  new  newsprint  mills  allowed 
in  the  Province  was  made  by 
the  speaker,  who  said  “We  can¬ 
not  allow  and  do  not  intend  to 
allow  any  new  mills  to  be  built 
in  Quebec,  as  we  were  recently 
asked  to  do,  as  our  main  duty 
at  present  is  to  keep  our  exist¬ 
ing  mills  producing  according 
to  our  forestry  possibilities  and 
also  according  to  the  reason¬ 
able'  possibilities  of  markets  for 
our  Quebec  lumber”. 

Hits  'Overcapitalization' 

Quebec’s  Premier  also  issued 
firm  warning  against  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  attempted  overcapitaliza¬ 
tion  in  Quebec’s  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  and  said,  in  part,  “I  tell 
these  people,  and  especially 
those  interested  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Paper  Mills,  that  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  any  financial 
speculation  on  Quebec’s  for¬ 
estry  resources  and  wealth”. 

He  dealt  at  length  with  the 
danger  of  trying  to  ‘overtax 
mill  machinery’  in  the  Province, 
and  said  that  one  of  the  big 
dangers  and  problems  today 
was  that  of  overproduction. 
There  was  danger  in  trying  to 
make  money  too  fast,  he  said, 
and  mill  machinery  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  was,  generally,  old  machin¬ 
ery. 

“Mill  owners,”  he  said,  “ig¬ 
noring  the  consequences,  pos¬ 
sibly  through  thoughtlessness, 


of  their  dangerous  action,  are 
making  our  mill  machinery, 
which  as  I  said,  Is  generally 
old  machinery,  work  at  101% 
of  its  capacity.  This  naturally 
has  no  sense.  And  we  cannot 
and  will  not  tolerate  such  a 
senseless  situation.” 

He  declared  that  machinery, 
like  men,  required  rest  from 
time  to  time,  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  assuring  this  was 
proper  observance  of  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Sabbath  Day  legislation. 
Real  danger  existed  in  the  over¬ 
taxing  of  mill  machinery,  and 
if  the  latter  were  to  break 
down,  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  an  inevitable  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  which  would  be 
disastrous  not  only  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  but  also  for  the 
province  and  population,  would 
follow. 

While  admitting  that  the 
companies  were  paying  their 
men  higher  wages,  he  said  that 
the  companie.s.  as  a  result  of 
overproduction  and  overtaxa¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  had  pub 
lished  notice  of  higher  dividends 
and  this  action  had  already 
given  rise  to  an  investigation 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Du¬ 
plessis,  in  summing  up  this  sit¬ 
uation,  said  that  “this  whole 
problem  and  question,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  boils  down  to 
one  of  plain,  common  sense.” 

“We  do  not  want  any  more 
overcapitalization  through  ‘wat¬ 
ered’  stocks,  and  we  do  not 
want  any  kind  of  senseless  fi¬ 
nancial  speculation  on  our  for¬ 
ests,  as  we  have  no  intention 
of  allowing  certain  abuses, 
which  unfortunately  prevailed 
in  this  province  10  or  15  years 
ago,  from  starting  up  all  over 
again,”  said  Mr.  Duplessis. 


CNPA  Supports 
Canada  Group 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  backing  up  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  industry  and 
“does  not  condone  the  federal 
grand  jury  in  its  investigation,” 
according  to  a  resolution  passed 
here  recently  by  the  advisory 
council. 

The  council  went  on  record 
commending  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  on  their  “splen¬ 
did  efforts  in  making  additional 
newsprint  available  to  California 
newspapers.” 

J.  D.  Funk,  president  of  CNPA 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  sessions  of 
the  two-day  Bakersfield  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  publishers  laid  plans  for 
the  sixtieth  annual  convention 
of  the  association  to  be  held  at 
Coronado,  Jan.  15  18. 

Discussion  also  centered 
around  a  proposed  state  wide  es¬ 
say  contest  for  school  children 
on  the  subject.  “Importance  of 
the  Home  Town  Newspaper  to 
the  Community.”  George  E. 
Dunn,  publisher  of  the  Half- 
Moon  Bay  Review  suggested  the 
contest,  and  that  it  be  con 
ducted  on  county-wide  lines 
with  county-winners  selected  for 
state  finals. 


Urges  U.  S. 
Establish 


Paper  Mills 


Consumption  Report 
DAILY  newspapers  reporting 

to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  had  38 
days’  supply  of  newsprint  on 
hand  and  in  transit  at  the  end 
of  October,  1947.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  three  days'  supply 
compared  with  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  September,  1947. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  consumed  339.286 
tons  of  newsprint  in  October. 
1947,  compared  with  292.205 
tons  in  October.  1946.  and  262.- 
488  tons  in  October,  1941. 

The  total  estimate  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  October.  1947,  was 
464,775  tons,  which  includes  all 
kinds  of  uses  of  newsprint.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  1947  it  is 
estimated  to  be  3.978.808  tons. 
During  the  first  10  months  of 
1947  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  2,904,530  tons  of  newsprint, 
an  increase  of  13.9%  over  the 
first  10  months  of  1946  and  an 
increase  of  20.6%  over  the  first 
10  months  of  1941. 


the  United  States  was  72.253 
tons  and  shipments  were  73.545 
tons.  The  output  in  Newfound¬ 
land  was  34,370  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  were  38,061  tons,  making 
a  total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  of  502,874  tons  and  ship 
ments  of  501,111  tons,  compart 
with  continental  production  of 

476.265  tons  and  shipments  of 

477.266  tons  in  October,  1946. 
North  American  production  in 
October,  1947,  was  greater  than 
in  any  previous  month. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
276,244  tons  more  in  the  first 
10  months  of  1947  than  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1946,  which 
was  an  increase  of  8%.  The  out¬ 
put  in  the  United  States  was 
49,136  tons,  or  7.6%,  more  than 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1946; 
in  Newfoundland  production 
was  8,585  tons,  or  2.8%  more, 
making  a  total  increase  of  333,- 
965  tons,  or  7.6%  more  than  in 
the  first  10  months  of  1946,  and 
also  was  higher  than  in  any 
preceding  similar  period. 


Newsprint  Production 
PRODUCTION  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  October,  1947,  amounted 
to  396,251  tons  and  shipments 
to  389,505  tons.  Production  in 


New  Generator 
POWELL  RIVER,  B.  C.— In¬ 
stallation  of  a  second  18,000- 
kilowatt  generator  at  the  Scan¬ 
lon  Dam  project  on  Lois  river 
near  here  brings  Powell  River 
Co.  a  step  closer  to  increased 
production.  The  added  power 
is  in  preparation  for  operation 
of  a  new  newsprint  machine. 

The  generator  installation 
was  preceded  by  raising  the 
height  of  Scanlon  Dam  20  feet. 

Powell  is  now  operating  on 
343  days  of  the  year,  having 
reduced  its  shutdown  days  for 
cleaning  and  repair  to  alternate 
Sundays.  Officials  are  cautious 
in  forecasting,  but  it  Is  hoped 
that  operation  of  the  eighth 
newsprint  machine  here  will 
begin  around  July  1. 


The  annual  requirements 
the  Government  Printing  Offic 
approximate  9  0,000  tons  ii 
“many  grades,  weight,  sizes  ans 
varieties,”  according  to  the  an 
nual  report  of  the  Public  Printer 
A.  E.  Giegengack. 

Citing  difficulties  of  procure 
ment,  Giegengack  said  invents 
ries  have  been  dangerously  low 
and  the  supply  of  newsprint  lor 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
80th  Congress  would  have  lasted 
only  two  days.  "Had  the  Con¬ 
gress  continued  in  session,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  costly  substitution,"  he 
said.  On  the  quarterly  bi^  in 
July  for  10,000  tons  only  about 
5,000  tons  were  received.  Rising 
prices  have  also  hit  the  govern 
ment.  In  June  58  suppliers  were 
asked  to  quote  on  4.245  tons  of 
chemical  wood  writing  paper  at 
the  current  price  of  12  cents  a 
pound. 

Five  bids  were  received 
— four  of  them  covering  only 
5.25  %  of  the  requirements  at  the 
market  price  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  buy  1,001) 
tons  from  the  fifth  at  17V4  cents, 
he  stated. 


Mills  Discussed 

Giegengack  cited  a  recent 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printiii 
which  said:  “The  Public  Printer, 
mindful  of  the  responsibility 
vested  in  him  by  law  and  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  discussed  with  me  the 
possibility  of  establishing  gov¬ 
ernment  paper  mills.  If  he  hu 
to  come  to  the  Joint  Committee 
and  say  that  all  other  legil 
methods  of  securing  paper  have 
failed,  then  that  committee  wffl 
have  no  alternative  but  to  ask 
Congress  to  give  him  the  means 
of  doing  this  job.” 

Giegengack  said  “the  matter 
is  now  referred  to  Congress.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  GPO  should  not  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  highly  unsat 
isfactory  methods  of  paper  pro¬ 
curement,  with  their  threat  to 
production  of  necessary  govern¬ 
ment  publications.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  Congress  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  long-range  measures 
to  provide  unfailing  sources  of 
paper  supplies.” 


Named  by  Abitibi 

R.  S.  Fowler  and  J.  E.  Cot- 
trelle  have  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  general  managers  of  to 
Abitibi  Sales  Company,  Ltd.  To 
ronto,  it  was  announced  by  T.  A. 
Hendry,  general  manager. 
Fowler,  who  has  recently  taken 
up  residence  in  Toronto,  vu 
formerly  for  years  with  G.  R 
Mead  Co.  in  Dayton,  O.  He 
be  in  charge  of  newsprint  saw 
in  United  States.  Cottrelle.  «to 
for  many  years  has  b^n  coo 
nected  with  the  Abitibi 
Paper  Company,  Limited, 
have  charge  of  all  Cana<^ 
sales  of  pulp  and  paper  ann 
overseas  export  sales. 
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Printers’  Conciliatory  Offer 
Rejected  By  L.  I.  Publisher 


Stiles  Views  Proposed  Terms 
As  Unfair  to  Present  Employes 


CONCILIATORY  proposals 
made  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  Local 
No  915  to  settle  the  printers’ 
work  stoppage  at  the  Rockville 
Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star  were  flatly  rejected 
this  week  by  Publisher  James 
E.  Stiles. 

At  the  same  time  he  agreed 
to  a  union  request  for  a  three- 
veek  postponement  of  the  Na- 
ional  Labor  Relations  Board 
bearing  on  his  compaint  charg- 
3g  the  unions  with  refusing  to 
bargain  collectively.  The  hear- 
iig  was  originally  scheduled 
br  Nov.  24. 

Action  for  S200,000 
Meanwhile  the  publisher  con¬ 
tinued  his  civil  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  of  $200,000  ( reported  last 
week  as  $259,000)  against  the 
union  for  an  alleged  “illegal 
strike.” 

Union  offers  for  settlement 
came  after  Mr.  Stiles  had  al¬ 
ready  recruited  some  35  ex- 
service  men  and  women  to  learn 
composing  room  work.  Since 
Sov.  9,  when  the  work  stoppage 
began,  Review-Star  executives 
have  doubled  as  printers  with¬ 
out  missing  a  single  edition 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  15,  p.  7). 

Mr.  Stiles  said  that  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  offered  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  the  pres¬ 
ort  contract  with  certain  added 
stipulations  on  wages  and  hours, 
if  management  would  agree  to 
(he  following  terms:  (1)  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  NLRB  complaint; 
(2)  withdrawal  of  the  damage 
suit:  ( 3 )  discharge  of  all 
“strikebreaking  employes”;  (4) 
removal  of  all  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  such  as  teletypesetting 
machines,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
to  pay  union  wages  for  the  op- 
oation  of  such  machines. 

'Won't  Discriminate' 

The  stipulations  concerning 
and  hours  had  already 
been  agreed  upon  before  the 
jwk  stoppage,  Mr.  Stiles  said, 
oot,  he  added,  “We  could  not 
to  discriminatory  meas- 
^  against  present  employes 
of  the  paper.” 

“Such  discrimination,”  he 
“would  be  in  viola- 
b«  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
»«akl  b«  ungrateful  to  those 
hr  the  paper's  call 

*  coiiference  on  Thursday, 
^wever.  Mr.  Stiles  and  repre- 
7k  NLRB  and  the 

1  publisher  agreed  to 

^CarTng"' 

Perl,  who  had  been  des- 
'■fP^'eseut  the  union, 
and  op- 

Su^couiuel  for  three  weeks 
jhumment  m  view  of  the 

'or  lilf'  tK®  retained 

less  than  a  week  and  had 
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not  had  ad^uate  opportunity 
to  prepare  his  case. 

“We  felt,”  Mr.  Stiles  said, 
“that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
Mr.  Perl  to  proceed  while  he 
was  unprepared  and  therefore 
consented  to  the  adjournment.” 

ANPA  Intervention 

When  the  hearing  is  Anally 
conducted,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
may  be  represented  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

ANPA  has  asked  to  intervene 
in  the  charges  against  the  union, 
and  the  board  has  forwarded 
the  request  to  the  trial  exam¬ 
iner 

“We  don’t  know  whether  the 
decision  in  this  case  will  be 
precedent-making  or  not.” 
Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  association,  said, 
“but  in  case  it  is,  we  want 
ANPA  to  be  present.” 

The  Review-Star’s  civil  ac¬ 
tion.  which  is  based  on  Sections 
301  and  303  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  was  filed  this  week  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in 
Brooklyn. 

Details  of  Suit 

These  sections  authorize  “suits 
for  violation  of  contracts  be¬ 
tween  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization.”  and  provide  that 
whoever  is  injured  by  a  strike 
"where  an  object  thereof  is  .  .  . 
forcing  ...  an  employer  to  as¬ 
sign  particular  work  to  employes 
in  a  particular  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  may  sue  in  any  district 
court  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Review-Star  complaint 
alleges  that  a  contract  signed 
Sept.  2.  1945  between  union  and 
rnanagement  is  still  in  existence, 
since  one  of  its  clauses  provides 
that  the  agreement  will  continue 
“until  a  new  contract  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  parties.” 

Claiming  that  the  union  not 


only  failed  to  supply  the  news¬ 
paper  with  “qualifi^  employes 
for  composing  room  operations” 
since  Aug.  22,  the  complaint 
further  charges  that  since  Nov. 
9  the  defendants  have  “induced, 
encouraged  and  instructed”  their 
members  to  refuse  to  perform 
composing  room  work  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

'Encouraged  Strike' 

The  union  also  “encouraged” 
composing  room  employes  to 
strike,  the  complaint  continues, 
“in  order  to  compel  the  paper  to 
hire  only  ITU  members  for  par¬ 
ticular  composing  room  duties.” 

Although  John  B.  Byrnes, 
president  of  the  local,  would  not 
comment  on  developments  this 
week,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  that  the  union  is  still 
standing  on  its  “lockout”  claim. 

This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stiles  refused  to  accept 
union  “Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment”  in  lieu  of  a  contract.  He 
had  been  warned  by  union  offi¬ 
cials  that  such  action  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  union  as  a 
lockout. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Review- 
Star  plant  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  induced  by  the  work  stop¬ 
page  had  been  licked.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday.  for  the  first  time  since 
the  printers  failed  to  come  to 
work,  there  were  24  pages  in 
the  newspaper.  Another  24-page 
edition  appeared  on  Thursday. 

TvpewTillen  Copy 

Some  pages  are  still  being  pro¬ 
duced  through  use  of  engraved 
plates  of  typewritten  copy  and 
pasteup  headlines  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  Mr.  Stiles  predicted 
that  the  appearance  of  the  paper 
would  be  back  to  normal  within 
a  few  days. 

The  typewriter  keyboards, 
which  were  hastily  installed  last 
week  on  typesetting  machines, 
are  now  being  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  teletypesetters,  three 
of  which  are  already  operating. 
The  new  machinery  is  valued  at 
about  $15,000. 


Charges  U. 
To  Control 


MEXICO  CITY  — Concrete  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  UNESCO  general  conference 
here  were  adoption  of  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  removal  of  ob- 
stacle.s  to  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation,  sponsorship  of  world¬ 
wide  radio  programs  to  maintain 
peace,  and  a  campaign  against 
racial  and  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  teaching  profession 
in  all  countries. 

J.  B.  Priestly,  British  dele¬ 
gate  and  eminent  author,  de¬ 
clared  UNESCO  should  use  the 
press,  radio  and  films  “to  fight 
present  fears  and  despairs.’  He 
recommended  that  films  “and 
other  visual  media  be  employed 
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S.  Wants 
UNESCO 


by  schools,  libraries  and  muse¬ 
ums  to  take  UNESCO  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  while  internationally-known 
writers  can  prepare  articles  for 
the  press.  He  suggested  that 
these  writers  need  not  be  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  fee  basis  by  UNESCO 
but  should  be  given  “facilities 
for  travel  and  investigation.” 

To  the  amusement  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Latin  American  dele¬ 
gates,  Mr.  Priestly  and  Lloyd 
Free.  U  S.  member  of  the  Mass 
Media  Committee,  engaged  in  a 
sharp  verbal  clash  that  had  the 
British  writer  sounding  very 
much  like  the  Polish  and  Czech¬ 
oslovak  delegates  who  had  pre- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


A1  Capp  Files 
Amended  Papers 

An  amended  complaint  to  re¬ 
instate  the  triple-damage  anti¬ 
trust  causes  of  action,  Alfred  G. 
Caplin  V.  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  Inc.  and  United  Press 
Associations,  was  filed  Nov.  20 
in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  amended  com¬ 
plaint  stresses  A1  Capp’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Li’l  Abner”  as  a 
business  operated  at  a  Boston 
studio  with  UFS  as  a  market¬ 
ing  agent  holding  copyright. 

On  a  UFS  motion  Judge  Coxe 
had  dismissed,  subject  to 
amendment,  the  anti-trust  por¬ 
tions  of  Capp’s  $14,000,000  dam¬ 
age  suit  on  grounds  that  Capp 
had  not  been  shown  to  have 
either  a  business  or  property 
rights  in  the  feature. 


About  75  applicants  responded 
to  the  publisher’s  front-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  asking  for  young 
men  and  women  interested  in 
learning  the  printing  trades. 
After  a  careful  screening,  35 
were  selected,  most  of  whom 
were  former  WACS.  WAVES  and 
GLs.  All  but  12  of  these  are  now 
working  at  the  Review-Star, 
while  the  others  are  being 
trained  in  a  plant  outside  the 
area. 

Executives  as  Printers 
The  newspapers  executives 
who  continue  to  shoulder  com¬ 
posing  room  responsibilities, 
have  been  joined  by  about  a 
dozen  experienced  printers. 

They  are  making  daily  im¬ 
provements  in  the  typographical 
face  of  the  "emergency"  format. 

Among  them  are  John  C.  Em¬ 
erson,  a  veteran  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  operator,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sally  Guiliano.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son,  who  formerly  owned  several 
Nassau  weekly  newspapers, 
worked  for  many  years  in  the 
composing  roms  of  New  York 
City  newspapers. 

A  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  who  prefers  to  remain  un¬ 
identified.  also  volunteered  aid. 
This  publisher,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  composing 
room  work,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  helped  a  newspaper 
executive  in  Mr.  Stiles’  plight. 

Other  Publisher  Helps 
“I'm  not  having  trouble  with 
my  printers  now,  and  I  haven’t 
had  trouble  in  the  past,”  he  said. 
“But  when  a  situation  like  this 
arises,  I  think  the  publisher  de¬ 
serves  all  the  help  he  can  get.” 

Despite  the  gravity  of  charges 
and  counter  charges,  there  have 
been  no  demonstrations  at  the 
neat  brick  building  that  houses 
the  newspaper  plant. 

During  the  first  day  of  the 
stoppage,  a  few  members  of  a 
mailers'  and  deliverers’  union, 
which  has  no  representation  on 
the  newspaper,  established  a 
picket  line.  They  withdrew, 
however,  by  mid-afternoon  and 
have  not  returned.  No  pickets 
from  the  printers’  union  have 
appeared,  possibly  because  of 
the  lockout  claim. 

A  constant  vigil  is  kept  by  the 
printers,  however,  from  a  small 
soda-fountain  across  the  street. 
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Many  Ads  Are  ‘Tripe,’ 
Says  AAAA  Speaker 


By  James  L.  Collings 


FAULTS  and  virtues  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  agencies — 
art,  copy,  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion,  radio,  television  and  media 
— were  placed  side  by  side  for 
full  view  and  comparison  and 
evaluation  at  this  week’s  eastern 
regional  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Council  of  the  American 
Association  o  f  Advertising 
Agencies. 

The  scene  was  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City,  and 
there  were  approximately  500 
admen  in  attendance. 

Walter  Weir,  president  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  hammered  the 
hardest  blows  during  the  copy 
session.  He  said  that  many  ads 
and  commercials  are  “tripe”  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  the  least 
amount  of  creative  effort. 

The  advertising  business,  he 
said,  has  succeeded  in  “creat¬ 
ing  a  frankenstein.”  The  “drivel” 
being  shoved  down  the  public’s 
throat  through  radio,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  is  directly  attributable  to  to¬ 
day’s  copywriters  who,  bred  and 
nurtured  on  copy  research,  are 
bold  to  the  point  of  being  “vir¬ 
tual  terrorists.” 

The  remedy  for  this  condition, 
he  said,  is  to  pay  less  attention 
to  research  ratings  and  to  give 
copywriters  a  chance  to  assert 
their  integrity  and  flair  for  cre¬ 
ative  copywriting. 

Too  Many  Readers 

“I  believe,”  he  continued,  “that 
too  much  advertising  vitiates  its 
potential  selling  power  by  try¬ 
ing  to  attract  too  many  readers. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that,  if  your  sales  argument  is 
right,  the  more  people  exposed 
to  it  the  more  people  will  buy 
your  product. 

For  only  a  small  number  of 
people  at  any  given  time  are  im¬ 
mediate  prospects  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  product.  And  advertising  that 
tells  these  people  a  complete 
story  about  a  product  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  more  immedi¬ 
ate  sales  than  advertising  which, 
in  order  to  invite  reading  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  auto¬ 
matically  restricts  itself  in 
length  and  fullness  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Another  speaker.  Gerald  H. 
Carson,  vicepresident  and  copy 
director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
was  equally  critical.  Dealing 
with  the  question  of  whether 
readership  studies  are  leading 
copywriters  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  he  advised  admen  not  to 
place  too  much  reliance  upon 
readership  studies,  because  “I 
think  it  can  be  seriously  argued 
that  they  have  done  consider¬ 
able  harm  along  with  the  good.” 

Primary  Prospects 

“What  I  worry  about,”  he 
said,  “when  the  readership  boys 
have  their  way  with  the  cam¬ 
paigns  is  that  as  we  turn  the 
high  readership  portions  of  the 
advertisement  over  to  pulling  in 
a  crowd  .  .  .  we  are  not  flagging 
the  interest  of  our  primary  pros¬ 
pects.” 


"Fortunately,”  he  went  on, 
there  are  signs  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  readership  studies  is 
going  to  be  tempered  with  rea¬ 
son.  The  high  cost  of  advertising 
and  narrowing  profit  margins 
are  going  to  force  sharper 
thinking.” 

A  further  bright  prospect,  he 
said,  is  new  copy-testing  tech¬ 
niques,  which  are  “just  around 
the  corner.”  He  felt  that  these 
new  methods  might  stretch  fur¬ 
ther  than  readership  studies  and 
“provide  reliable  instruments  for 
measuring  actual  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness.” 

From  the  same  platform,  Mark 
Wiseman,  who  conducts  courses 
for  copywriters,  warned  his  au¬ 
dience  not  to  depend  upon  spec¬ 
ulations,  guesses  or  opinions  of 
a  consumer  jury  to  test  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  an  ad  to  gain  attention, 
impel  text  reading  or  induce 
purchases. 

“A  far  more  effective  method,” 
said  Wiseman,  “is  to  study  the 
reader-behavior  indices  revealed 
by  readership  research  and  to 
apply  the  principles  ...  to  your 
ad  before  you  put  it  into  final 
form.” 


The  spontaneous  merriment  was  caused  by  Ray  Vir  Den,  pretidnt 
of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  right,  who  hod  just  told  a  story  to  (L  to  r.) 
Wallace  Elton,  art  director,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Peirce  lohni^ 
production  manager,  Monroe  F.  Dreher  Co.;  and  William  A.  McNobb, 
vicepresident  and  art  director  of  Campbell-Ewold  at  4-A  uuien. 


Predicts  Radio  Decline 

Television  came  in  for  its  full 
share  of  the  treatment,  too.  In 
this  instance.  Ralph  B.  Austrian, 
vicepresident  of  television  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  acted  as 
main  spokesman.  His  remarks 
were  read  by  Roger  Pryor,  in 
charge  of  television  production 
with  that  agency. 

Austrian  predicted  the  decline 
of  radio  with  the  rise  of  televi-, 
sion.  He  said  that  “by  the  end 
of  1948,  in  the  first  50  cities  by 
sales  rank  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  tele¬ 
vision  channel  available.” 

He  added  that,  so  far  as  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  was 
concerned,  television  will  effect 
a  falling-off  in  radio  listening  by 
the  end  of  1948.  This,  he  said, 
will  cause  program  ratings  to 
fall.  Perhaps,  as  a  consequence, 
he  predicted,  there  will  be  lower 
radio  time  rates.  It  will  also  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  class  of  advertis¬ 
ers  .  .  .  sponsors  who  have  not 
yet  used  radio. 

’To  Hell  with  Research' 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  and  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
McCann-Erickson’s  assistant  to 
the  president,  spoke  on  research. 

Harper,  with  the  help  of 
amusing  comic-style  slides,  had 
as  his  subject  the  theme  of  “to 
hell  with  research  if — ”,  and 
then  he  ran  off  14  points  which, 
according  to  him,  enable  adver¬ 
tisers  to  push  aside  research 
theories  if  followed  in  letter  and 
spirit. 

Dr.  Wulfeck  said  that,  re¬ 
search  or  no,  there  is  no  avail¬ 
able  substitute  for  good  business 
judgment  in  solving  ad  prob¬ 
lems. 

They  were  supported  in  their 
contentions  by  Maitland  Jones, 


vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  who  said  that  re¬ 
search  in  its  best  form  stresses 
only  the  obvious  facts. 

Newman  F.  McEvoy.  director 
of  media  for  Newell-Emmett. 
asked  that  admen  be  sure  which 
answers  to  the  myriad  of  maga¬ 
zine  problems  are  useful  to  them 
before  they  “set  out  to  learn  all 
the  answers.” 

“Let’s  adopt  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  organization  so  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  buyer  need  not  also 
serve  as  a  research  analyst,”  he 
said. 

’Big  as  America' 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Don 
Belding,  with  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Los  Angeles,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  4-As,  noted  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  committee  in  the  campaign 
to  foster  better  understanding 
of  the  American  economic  way 
of  life. 

Paul  S.  Ellison,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Sylvania  Elec¬ 
tric  and  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee,  followed  Belding  up 
with  the  statement  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  program  is  “as  big  as 
America  itself.” 

He  said  that  early  in  the  com- 
mittees  discussions,  it  was  rea¬ 
lized  that  the  American  system 
can  survive  only  if  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions  are  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

■The  day’s  sessions  were  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  dinner  in  the  hotel. 
Robert  R.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  Co.,  gave  an  off-the-re¬ 
cord  speech  to  approximately 
1,000  members  and  guests. 


After-Thanksgiving 


For  the  tenth  consecutive 
year  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Consti¬ 
tution  will  sponsor  Atlanta’s 
greatest  mercha.ndising  promo¬ 
tion,  the  tenth  annual  After- 
Thanksgiving  Sales  Event, 
which  starts  Nov.  28. 


Elected  b-y  Admen 

Vincent  J.  Assalone  of  the 
American  Can  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Men.  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  W.  Madden  of 
the  National  Export  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 


ANPA  States 
Views  on  Mail 
Problems 


In  response  to  a  request  from 
Chairman  Reese  of  the  Home 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servi# 
Committee  for  statement  (rf  th  | 
views,  the  American  Newspipe 
Publishers  Association  has  re 
peated  its  protest  against  “mal¬ 
adjustment  not  only  of  secood 
class  ( mail )  rates  but  of  second 
class  service.” 

The  letter  signed  by  Chair¬ 
man  J.  L.  Horne  of  the  Portal 
Committee,  recommended  in 
part: 

“The  memoranda  submitted 
to  your  committee  in  Mardi 
and  April  demonstrate  that  since  | 
1920  the  service  of  the  Depirt- 
ment  has  not  only  diminislied 
but  deteriorated  so  that  today 
only  those  newspapers  fo 
through  the  mails  that  ire 
forced  to  use  the  mails  becio* 
there  is  no  other  available 
transportation  by  a  private 
agency.  .  .  . 

“The  real  problem  as  we  see 
it  is  to  modernize  the  methods 
of  the  department  so  that  where 
it  is  in  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  it  competes  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  rates  tat 
in  the  quality  of  service  offered 

“There  is  no  logic  to  any  con¬ 
tention  that  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  newspaper  mail  wiD 
bring  about  a  proportionrte 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  .  .  • 
Department  operations." 


Fry,  Baltimore  Sun, 
On  Job  60  Years 

Baltimore,  Md. — Still  on  fc 
job  honoring  expense  accourtn 
for  reporters,  Edward  Hoaa 
Fry,  Baltimore  Sun  cashier, » 
rounded  out  60  years  of  servw 
with  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co. 

Now  77.  Mr.  Fry  first  came» 
work  at  the  Sun  when  he 

«spvpntppn 

He  recalls  his  early  days  ^ 
there  were  no  advertising 
tors,  no  telephones  or  typew"' 
ers.  And  the  hours  were  » 

Mr.  Fry  was  honored  by  ^ 
associates  at  a 
received  gifts  from  his  ** 
workers  and  his  employer. 
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1  has  re- 
inst  “ni]- 


flE  SEASONS— HOLIDAY  AND  SOLAR— HAVE  MEANINGS  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


OUSTICE  FOR  ALL. 


JUST  OVER  THE  HILL 

Fred  0.  Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 


'TWAS  THE  MONTH  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 

Jess  Cargill,  Central  Press  Asscxiation 


FOR  THIS— 

Berdanier,  United  Feafif-o  Syndicate 


DX  Moves 
gainst  U.  S. 
News  Service' 

Washington — A  watered-down 
ision  of  SDX  opposition  to  the 
ijDdt  Bill  has  been  approved 
the  national  journalistic  fra- 
mity  to  convey  to  United  Na- 
■jns  the  suggestion  that  “dis- 
aiination  of  a  daily  news 
rvice  to  newspapers  abroad  by 
■<  government,”  is  undesirable. 
A  special  committee  had 
lopted  resolutions  condemning 
nnsmission  of  news  by  an 
lency  of  this  government  “in 
and  all  media  abroad.” 

The  effect  of  the  amendment, 
;ed  at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
nvention  in  Washington  last 
?k.  is  to  approve  the  Mundt 
Ts  proposal  for  global  infor- 
tion  service,  except  that  part 
nich  refers  to  a  government- 
erated  daily  news  bureau. 
Richard  S.  Fitzpatrick,  mem- 
r  of  the  special  committee  on 
irld  press  freedom  who  signed 
‘■e  original  resolution  “as  a  true 
■port  of  the  majority  conclu- 
jns.”  submitted  an  explanatory 
■3'ement  to  the  convention 
tich  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
timate  agreement.  The  dele- 
3‘es  adopted  his  suggestion  and 
-iguage.  as  follows: 

That  the  report  of  the  com- 
"ttee  on  world  press  freedom 
■  iccepted  with  the  comment 
at  under  present  world  condi- 
'ns  we  favor  the  United  States 
lyernment  operating  an  inter- 
■ional  information  service 
ich  broadcasts  via  short  wave 
oughout  the  world,  maintains 
oraiation  libraries  abroad, 
plies  background  material  to 
*1^  newspapers  and  carries 
related  activities,  but  we  do 
a  -1  dissemination  of 

™iy  news  service  to  newspa- 
-« abroad  by  the  government.” 

convention  had  before  it 
■notion  to  censure  the  special 


committee  for  making  its  find¬ 
ings  public  before  obtaining  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  SDX.  Instead,  the  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  rule  that  such 
reference  shall  be  required  of  all 
committees  in  the  future,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

■ 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Urges 
'Responsibility'  in  Ads 

The  essential  job  for  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  sell  not  products  nor 
insular  security,  but  the  idea  of 
the  United  Nations  and  world 
cooperation,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  told  a  luncheon  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Nov.  18. 

“Sell  the  United  Nations,  but 
more  than  that  sell  the  absolute 
necessity  of  learning  to  live  with 
other  people,”  the  United  States 
delegate  to  UN  urged. 

“I  hope  that  in  advertising  and 
all  the  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  country  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  grow  less  economic  con¬ 
trol  and  more  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility — responsibility  that  means 
security  not  only  for  our  own 
but  for  future  generations.” 

■ 

Westchester  Paper 
Prints  in  Own  Plant 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch  began  publi¬ 
cation  in  its  own  plant  Nov.  17. 
During  the  last  eight  years  it 
had  been  printed  at  the  New 
Rochelle  Standard-Star  plant,  10 
miles  away. 

The  newspaper  is  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Dispatch,  which 
was  established  in  1939,  and  the 
Reporter,  founded  in  1917  and 
bought  by  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  the  present  owners, 
in  1941. 

The  new  plant,  set  up  In  a 
building  purchased  last  year, 
cost  $750,000,  including  equip¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  four-unit  Scott 
press  and  a  capacity  of  80,000 
16-page  papers  an  hour. 
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Dailies  Help 
Load  Cars  of 
'Friendship' 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  When  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Long,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wichita  Evening  Eagle, 
first  heard  Drew  Pearson,  Bell 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  initiat¬ 
ing  a  Friendship  Train  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  travel  eastward  from 
coast  to  coast  gathering  up  free 
food  for  Europe’s  hungry,  he 
got  the  columnist  on  the  phone 
and  said: 

“We’d  like  to  start  a  Friend¬ 
ship  Train  around  here  too.  If 
Texans  hear  they’re  left  out  of 
this,  they’ll  secede  from  the 
Union,”  he  warned.  “Down  in 
Oklahoma  they’ve  got  so  much 
wheat  and  oil  money  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  And 
here  in  Kansas  the  church  coun¬ 
cil  is  collecting  wheat  by  the 
carload  already.  It’s  a  natural.” 

And  so  the  Southwestern 
branch  of  the  Friendship  Train 
was  born.  All  papers  in  a  tri¬ 
state  area  running  Pearson’s 
column  were  contacted  and 
many  responded  to  the  call  of 
a  local  committee  headed  by 
Long  and  Sam  Wallingford,  a 
prominent  Kansas  grain  man. 
The  Eagle  radio  station  KFH 
sent  out  spot  announcements  to 
all  broadcasting  outlets  in  the 
Southwest  to  push  the  project. 

The  Santa  Fe  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  w’ithout  charge  up  to  120 
rail  cars  to  run  from  Texas 
northward  to  Chicago  picking 
up  the  life-saving  mercy  cargo 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
agreed  to  take  it  from  there  to 
eastern  shipping  points. 

Both  Wichita  Eagles,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  have  been 
running  daily  stories  reporting 
progress  of  collections  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  communities. 

Locally,  an  interclub  council 
made  up  of  civic  clubs  and  other 
organizations  is  sponsoring  an 


Homemade 

Newsprint 


Longview,  Wash. — ^The  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  printed  its  edi¬ 
tions  of  Nov.  10  on  newsprint 
produced  in  Longview,  the  first 
time  such  a  feat  had  been  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  paper,  from  a  board  ma¬ 
chine  converted  to  newsprint 
production  by  the  Pacific  Paper- 
board  Co.,  caused  the  press  crew 
difficulty.  It  was  considerably 
heavier  than  the  regular  news¬ 
print  used,  some  of  the  rolls 
were  not  tightly  wound  and 
some  of  the  roll  splices  were 
poor,  so  that  the  web  broke 
several  times  and  the  run  was 
delayed.  .  „ 

A  front  page  box  in  the  News 
brought  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  paper  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Longview. _ 

“unseen  guest  campaign”  under 
which  each  club  member  pays 
for  an  extra  meal  at  his  weekly 
luncheon. 

New  office  space  and  extra 
help  had  to  be  taken  on  by  the 
Eagle,  which  runs  the  train  s 
headquarters.  Publisher  Mar- 
cellus  Murdock  vacated  his 
own  office  to  make  room  for 
headquarters. 

Food.  Not  Beauties 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.— A 

two-week  campaign  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlantic  City  Daily 
World  netted  close  to  30  tons  of 
food  for  the  Friendship  train 
from  Atlantic  County  residents. 

In  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
World  spotted  a  box  car  on  a 
freight  siding  here  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  filling  it.  The  car 
rolled  off  to  join  the  train  at 
Philadelphia  Nov.  15. 

Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  his  business  man¬ 
ager,  Bernard  Glaser,  enlisted 
the  support  of  civic,  religious 
and  veterans’  groups. 


[ 

THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Retailers  Give  Report 


On  ’46  Co- 

THE  NUMBER  of  retailers  car¬ 
rying  unbranded  merchandise 
in  the  women’s  ready-to-wear 
departments  dropped  from  85% 
in  1946  to  58%  in  1947. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  “Third  Annual  Study  of 
Brands,”  just  completed  by  the 
Marketing  Research  Depart- 
ment  of  Fairchild  Publications. 
A  special  256-page  section  in 
the  Nov.  25  issue  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  will  be  devoted  to 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  this  broad-gauged  sur¬ 
vey,  culled  from  close  to  2,000 
questionnaires  received  from 
department  stores,  specialty 
shops,  chain  stores  and  manu¬ 
facturers  covering  the  14  in¬ 
dustries  comprising  the  wo¬ 
men’s  fashion  field. 

On  the  average,  91%  of  the 
retailers  coordinate  their  local 
advertising  programs  with  man¬ 
ufacturers  by  adopting  their 
promotion  programs,  using 
their  display  materials  and 
mats,  etc. 

An  average  of  61%  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  report  that  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  lines  they  carry 
share  some  part  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses  with  them. 
Only  3%  of  all  retailers  said 
that  “all”  manufacturers  shared 
these  expenses,  however,  while 
16%  stated  that  “most”  manu¬ 
facturers  cooperated  with  them 
in  this  respect.  Another  42% 
said  “few”  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  in  this  category,  while 
39%  said  “none.” 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  stated  that  they 
contributed  “less  than  half”  of 
the  retailers’  expenses  in  ad¬ 
vertising  their  brands  in  1946. 
Another  40%  said  “none.”  Only 
6%  paid  for  “more  than  half,” 
while  1%  bore  all  such  costs. 

An  overall  average  of  8%  of 
the  manufacturers  stated  that 
they  are  now  assuming  a 
greater  share  of  such  costs 
with  retailers  than  they  were 
last  year.  One  per  cent  said 
they  were  decreasing  their 
share  of  such  expenditures, 
while  16%  were  maintaining 
the  same  policy. 

On  the  average,  96  out  of 
every  100  retailers  polled  said 
they  carry  some  kind  of  na¬ 
tional  brand  merchandise  in 
women’s  fashions.  In  addition, 
26  out  of  every  100  carry  some 
private  branded  line;  58%  car¬ 
ry  some  unbranded  goods. 

The  96%  carrying  national 
brands  represents  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  from  the  1946  survey, 
when  98%  of  the  respondents 
mid  they  carried  some  national 
brands. 

Salea-Gettars 

The  survey  shows  that  na¬ 
tional  brands  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sales-getters  in  most 
departments.  Unbranded  goods 
are  next  in  line,  with  private 
brands  in  most  cases  a  poor 
third. 

Private  brands  account  for 


op  Ads 

less  than  10%  of  total  sales  in 
most  women’s  wear  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Fairchild  study 
shows.  The  prime  exception  is 
the  millinery  department,  where 
the  considerable  figure  of  29% 
of  total  sales  are  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Customer  Preference 

Retailers  were  asked  “Ap¬ 
proximately  how  many  of  your 
customers  ask  for  merchandise 
by  brand  name  .  .  .  All  of  Them 
.  .  .  More  than  Half  .  .  .  Less 
than  Half  .  .  .  None  .  .  .?”  On 
the  average  for  all  departments, 
only  2%  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
plied  that  “All”  of  their  custo¬ 
mers  asked  for  merchandise  by 
brand  name.  Another  42%  said 
that  “More  than  Half”  of  them 
did.  The  largest  group — 51% — 
stated  that  “Less  than  Half”  of 
them  did. 

Advice  on  Radio  Use 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Use  of  the 
“beamed”  technique  in  radio 
advertising  for  retail  stores  was 
recommended  by  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  manager  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  an  address  before  the 
Broadcasting  Club  of  Baltimore, 
Nov.  19. 

The  average  retailer,  he  said, 
knows  very  little  about  radio 
as  a  sales  promotion  tool.  Radio 
salesmen,  he  added,  have  sold 
radio  to  retailers  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  medium  or  they  have 
sold  radio  as  an  institutional 
device. 

“Radio  for  retailers,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “has  at  last  reached  the 
stage  where  there  has  been 
enough  use  of  it  as  a  retail 
medium  for  radio  people  and 
retailers  to  study  these  successes 
and  adapt  them,  as  they  have 
always  adapted  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  as  newspapers,  to 
their  advantage. 

“The  beamed  program  tech¬ 
nique  means  that  before  you 
put  a  program  on  the  air  you 
determine  what  customers  you 
want  to  reach.  Then  you  pre¬ 
sent  to  them,  on  the  proper 
station,  the  type  of  program 
that  reaches  the  audience  you 
want. 

“If  retailers  use  the  ‘best 
seller’  technique  in  newspaper 
and  direct  mail  advertising  and 
use  it  successfully,  it  follows 
that  they  should  use  this  method 
in  radio.  But  for  some  reason 
many  retailers  do  not.  Instead, 
we  often  find  a  tendency  to 
stretch  advertising  messages  all 
over  the  store  —  about  every¬ 
thing  in  the  store.” 

Sponsors  Ad  Clinic 

Columbia,  Mo. — A  newspaper 
advertising  clinic  featuring  local, 
national  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  problems  will  be  held  for 
representatives  of  newspapers  in 
Missouri  and  this  region  on  Jan. 
17-18  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  campus,  H.  R.  Long,  direc¬ 


tor  of  journalism  extension,  has 
announced. 

The  clinic  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Missouri  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
and  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University. 

Advisory  committee  is:  Ed 
Richter,  Jefferson  City  Post-Tri¬ 
bune,  chairman;  Kenneth  U. 
Love,  Sedalia  Democrat;  Virgil 
I.  Johnston,  Fulton  Sun-Gazette, 
and  Tom  Briggs,  Macon  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Representing  the  School  of 
Journalism  are:  Donald  H. 
Jones,  chairman;  Emery  K.  John¬ 
ston,  and  Elden  Tuttle. 


Property  Managers 
Urged  to  Advertise 

San  Francisco — Increased  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  was 
urged  on  leaders  in  the  property 
management  business  here  last 
week  in  an  address  by  Herbert 
O.  Nelson,  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  before  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards. 

Newspapers  were  stressed  in 
Mr.  Nelson’s  discussion  of  media. 
Choice  will  be  affected  by  the 
size  of  the  city,  but  “small 
cities  in  most  cases  offer  only 
the  local  daily  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

Consistent  advertising  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Mr.  Nelson,  who  de¬ 
fined  insufficient,  hit-and-miss 
advertising  as  “almost  worse 
than  none.” 


Industrialists  Hear 
About  Press  Relations 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  important  iocal 
newspaper  level  were  analyzed 
for  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Marketing  Association 
at  the  monthly  dinner  meeting 
last  week  by  business  news  edi¬ 
tors  of  local  dailies. 

Fred  G.  Haeuser,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  discussed  news  han¬ 
dling  techniques  and  practices 
from  the  editor’s  viewpoint.  Ross 
M.  Dick,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
comment^  on  objectives  of  typi¬ 
cal  business  page  coverage  and 
how  a  newspaperman  reports  the 
activities  of  industry.  Kenneth 
W.  Haagensen.  public  relations 
director  of  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  acted  as  moderator. 


Newspapers 
Far  Ahead  in 
Retail  Field 


Admen  Participate 
In  School  Instruction 

Stockton,  Calif. — Advertising 
executives  of  Stockton  and  San 
Francisco  are  lecturers  in  the 
Stockton  Advertising  Club’s 
second  advertising  course.  Clar- 
e  n  c  e  Diffenderfer,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Stockton 
Record,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  The  school  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  school  sys¬ 
tem’s  Adult  Education  Division. 

Speakers  during  the  12-week 
course  will  include  Raymond  L. 
Simes,  of  the  San  Francisco 
agency  bearing  his  name;  Ros- 
w  e  1 1  Cochran,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.;  Albert  S.  Gieseke,  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  and  Charles  W. 
Horn,  classified  manager,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 


An  increase  since  the  war » 
the  cost  of  sales  promotion  w 
department  and  specialty 
was  disclosed  this  week  wit^ 
publication  of  the  National  u 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association’s* 
nual  book,  “Analysis  o#  p,k 
licity  Expense.” 

The  book  shows  that  newsu 
per  advertising  continua  to  h 
regarded  as  the  most  valuabl 
publicity  medium  and  absor'oJ 
more  than  half  the  sales  pro^ 
tion  budget  of  department  ail 
specialty  stores  in  1946 

Howard  P.  Abrahams’  maul 
ger  of  the  NRDGA  sales  prom 
tion  division,  explains  in  tj 
book:  “Publicity  expenses  a 
creased  considerably  in  1946  v’ 
sus  1945.  There  appears  to  \ 
no  slowdown  in  this  trend  It ; 
a  challenge  which  must  be  metl 
retailing  is  to  continue  pro:: 
ably. 

‘Some  satisfaction  can  be 
cured  from  the  knowledge  thii 
total  publicity  averages  have  .i 
reached  typical  high  costs 
1938  and  1939.  Total  public;tl 
cost  of  stores  doing  a  volume 
2  to  5  million  were  5.015 
1938,  5.10%  in  1939,  3.715 
1945  and  3.967o  in  1946. 

“While  spending  more  dollar' 
in  total  publicity  we  conunoj 
to  see  minor  shifts  in  the  per 
centage  breakdown  by  media 
Newspaper  percentages  gener 
ally  are  lower,  continuing  a 
trend  which  has  been  going  oii| 
for  several  years.  There  is  ver; 
little  change  in  radio.  Display 
which  moved  up  rapidly  in  re 
cent  years  appears  to  have  held! 
its  own.  Throughout,  and  sinca 
the  war,  we  have  seen  shifts  ial 
the  publicity  dollar  due  to  newj 
thinking  and  to  rationing.  Th.] 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  th;j| 
analysis  is  examined.  Perlup)| 
the  current  year  will  see  publi 
city  stabilization.” 
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Gearhart  Heads 
Arkansas  Group 

Little  Rock,  Ark.--Sani  GeU' 
hart,  general  manager,  Nortfi' 
west  Arkansas  Times,  Fayettel 
ville,  was  elected  to  head  ih€ 
AD-Group  of  the  Arkansas  Pita 
Association  for  1948  at  the  sosi 
annual  meeting  here. 

More  than  80  advertisinf  wa 
and  women  attending  the  med' 
ing  were  told  by  WiUlaa  L 
Humphries,  wholesale  gi«*f 
that  “the  national  advertiiB 
are  more  interested  in  gettal 
their  merchandise  on  the 
ket  and  in  creating  a  desire 
demand  for  their  products,  ^ 
the  newspapers  are  in  getta* 
the  advertising.  The  natmai 
advertisers  know  they  can^ 
sell  their  products  without » 
vertising.” 

“Don’t  crowd  your  groCT 
ads,”  he  advised;  “get  your  g^ 
cers  to  advertise  what  pwjw 
want;  do  a  little  survey-^ 
out  what  they  want-^ee^ 
your  grocers  advertise  rego*^ 
— the  results  are  far  bJI 
big  shots,  occasionally; 

don’t  forget— ’Thursday  has 

proven  the  best  day 
to  advertise  groceries. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  22, 
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POINT-OF-SALE 

ADVERTISING 


...means  Greater  Sales  in  the  famous  Plain  Dealer  2-in-l  market 


Your  advertisements  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  hit  hard 
because  they’re  read  in  the  home— where  purchases  are 
actually  made.  Only  the  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  two  buying 
markets  of  equal  volume  with  one  exclusive,  low-cost  cover¬ 
age.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  metropolitan 
newspaper  covering  the  famous  Cleveland  2-in-l  market, 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjoining  counties,  including 
14 1*  thriving  cities  and  towns).  Point-of-sale  advertis¬ 
ing  to  this  extensive  audience  can  only  result  in  added 
sales  and  increased  profits  for  your  business  operation. 

*Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  ENOUGH -/f  YOU  USE  IT  ENOUGH! 


.«!V»  Cl.V.VF,l.  \Nn  A\N  06^^  ' 

1  Hn  WET  wS  ra  » 


CLEVELAND 


THE  P.D.ST.4ND$F0R 

Planned  Distribution 

Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
market  that  will  buy  most  of  your 
goods.’  Do  you  know  the  shortest 
cut  to  your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to  your 
business.  Call  or  write  your  P.  D. 
representative  for  an  appointment 
to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


iMii  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Royal  Crown  Cola 
Back  With  Big  Drive 


NEHI  CORPORATION  has  an¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  biggest 
newspaper  campaigns  in  the 
history  of  its  product.  Royal 
Crown  Cola,  being  placed  by 
its  agency  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

With  sugar  no  longer  rationed 
it  returns  to  vigorous  use  of 
newspapers  which  were  a  big 
factor  in  helping  the  sales  of 
Royal  Crown  Cola  grow  60 
times  in  six  years,  before  the 
war-time  emergency. 

The  campaign  is  running  with 
every  week  frequency  in  ap¬ 
proximately  470  cities  with 
space  varying  between  100  and 
1,000  lines. 

Well  Timed 

HEADLINED  “The  Mohawk 

River  Had  to  Move  Over  .  .  , 
to  make  room  for  the  NEW  in 
New  York  Central,"  that  rail¬ 
road's  current  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  points  out  that  the  new 
in  its  name  means  more  than 
new  passenger  and  freight 
equipment — it  means  vast  track 
improvements  too. 

The  ad,  schedule  to  run  coin¬ 
cidentally  with  the  opening  of  a 
new  $2,500,000  cut-off,  shows  the 
old  and  new  right-of-way  at 
Little  Falls  N.  Y. — a  project  that 


“called  for  straightening  a  high¬ 
way,  building  two  bridges  and 
making  the  mighty  Mohawk 
River  itself  move  over  into  a 
brand  new  channel.” 

The  ad  was  well  timed.  The 
first  train  operated  over  the  new 
four-track  project  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Nov.  19,  and  the  ad,  placed 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  New 
York  Central's  agency  started 
appearing  the  morning  of  Nov. 
20.  Thirty  newspapers  in  15 
cities  including  New  York  City, 
New  York  State  papers  along  the 
Mohawk,  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
will  be  used. 

Pegged  Photos 

SEATTLE,  Wash.— The  Seattle- 

First  National  Bank,  one  of  the 
first  banks  on  the  coast  to  use 
advertising  in  the  promotion  of 
its  specialized  services,  is  now 
running  a  campaign  employing 
dramatic  pictorials  to  enliven 
copy,  devoting  each  layout  to  a 
single  idea. 

The  photo  in  each  ad  is  posed 
to  illustrate  the  basic  copy  peg, 
with  subjects  covered  in  the  se¬ 
ries  including:  institutional, 
banking  by  mail,  economy 
checks,  trust  department,  for¬ 
eign  trade,  consumer  credit,  per¬ 
sonal  loans,  automobile  loans. 


PHA  Title  loans  and  appliance 
financing. 

The  campaign  has  been 
planned  for  a  six-month  period. 
Ads  appear  weekly  in  both 
metropolitan  and  small  -  town 
newspapers  of  the  state — 60  to  75 
inches  in  the  metropolitan  press 
and  36  to  48  inches  elsewhere. 
Schedules  run  wherever  the 
bank  has  offices,  which  now 
number  43. 

Supporting  the  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  are  con¬ 
tinuous  outdoor  showings  and  a 
schedule  of  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments. 

Special  frames  in  all  offices 
display  transit  cards  and  proofs 
of  current  newspaper  ads. 

Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency  of  Seattle  is  advertising 
counsel.  H.  O.  Stone,  secretary, 
is  account  executive. 

Unique  State  Ads 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla.— In¬ 
itial  advertising  of  the  1947-48 
industrial  development  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Planning  and  Resources  Board 
breaks  in  November  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clarence  Burch,  chairman, 
is  an  innovation  in  state  directed 
promotion  for  industrial  expan¬ 
sion. 

Featuring  testimonials  from 
national  industries  that  have  al¬ 
ready  moved  major  factories  or 
branches  to  the  state,  the  first 
ad  contains  a  statement  from  C. 
R.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  American  Air¬ 
lines,  citing  four  major  reasons 
why  that  company  established 
major  operational  headquarters 
in  Oklahoma. 


The  ads,  scheduled  to  apnH. 
monthly,  will  be  staggered  in  u 
tional  publications,  and  will  a- 
pear  in  these  newspapers  \r 
York  Times,  Wall  Street  Jourv 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commtrce 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 

Agency  is  Edwin,  Waseyiy 
Oklahoma  City. 

Calvert  Special 
CALVERT  Distillers  is  lame*' 
ing  an  aggressive  holiday  ptii 
motion  featuring  Lord  Cahe' 
as  the  “Gift  of  Distinction  to* 
in  with  the  holiday  buying  s< 
son. 

The  extensive  advertising  pr^ 
gram  includes  full  pages  j 
magazines,  1,000-line  newspapi 
ads  and  car  cards,  and  features 
special  gift  carton  and  a  gift  cr 
reading  “Season's  Greetings : 
a  Man  of  Distinction.” 

In  addition,  the  pro.moUi 
will  include  a  “Man  of  Distac 
tion”  window  display,  couia 
cards,  valances,  detail  newspa 
per  mats,  and  direct  mail  Idas 

Oil  Saving 

THE  American  Petroleum  Irua 
tute  has  authorized  prepai 
tion  of  organization -sponsor# 
and  dealer  tie-in  newspaper  ai 
vertising  in  support  of  the  fui 
oil  conservation  program  in  se 
tions  which  will  affected  by  i 
temporary  shortage  this  winte: 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  I 
Bayles,  Inc.,  is  preparing  the  ma 
terial,  and  is  also  working  on  ai 
expanded  national  campaign  fa 
next  year  that  will  emphasin 
what  the  oil  industry  is  doing  a 
meet  increased  demand. 
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WRITE  TODAY! 


because 

this  one  newspaper  reaches 
70  out  of  70  people  in  the 
Omaha  Metropolitan  Area 

jPM.rs 

82%  and  67% 


COVERAGE  OF 
THE  OMAHA  RETAIL 
TRADE  AREA 


COVERAGE  OF  OVER  100 
NEBRASKA-SOUTHWESTERN 
IOWA  TOWNS  WITH  MORE 
THAN  1,000  POPULATION 


Covers  Nebraska  and  S.  W.  Iowa 


^^WORLD  HERALD 


for  FREE  1947  Omaha  VC'crld-Hcrald  ownus  ontAroet  o»  iaoio  statiom  mown  ano  nimaska's  honiu  pm  station  koa* 

Consumer  Analysis.  Address  your  National  f«pr«t»n»oiiv»i,  d'Moro  a  Orm«b««,  loc. 

request  to  our  National  Advertising 

Department  on  your  letterhead.  MEMBER  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION— OCTOBER,  l»47,  AVERAGE— 224,80?  DAILY— 233,025  SUNDAY 
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THE  EVENING  STAR 


THE  SUNDAY  STAR 
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THE  EVENING  STAR 


THE  SUNDAY  STAR 


A.A.A.A.»  WASHINGTON  SURVEY 
REVEALS  THAT: 


Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C 
More  Heads  of  Families  Read  The  Star 

Than  Read  Any  Other  Paper 


Of  the  364,400  men  heads  of  families,  48.7?o — 177,700  of  them — read  The  Evening 
Star  on  an  average  weekday:  56.4%— 203.800  of  them — read  The  Sunday  Star  on  an 
average  Sunday. 


women  in 


area  are  Heads 


Of  the  88,400  women  heads  of  families,  43.2'’/'c — 38,200  of  them — read  The  Evening 
Star  on  an  average  weekday;  49.8% — 43,700  of  them — read  The  Sunday  Star  on  an 
average  Sunday. 


FACTS  NO.  1,  2,  3.  4  AND  5  TO  REMEMBER 
ABOUT  THE  WASHINGTON  MARKET: 

Daily  &  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
you  reach 

— more  people 

— more  people  with  money  to  spend 
— more  women 
— more  men 

— more  heads  of  families 
with  The  Star  than  you  reach  with  any 
other  paper. 


■in  every  case  more  than  read  any  other  W ashington  paper. 


©1946,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


Represented  nationaily  by: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribsme  Totcer,  Chicago. 
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counts  in  unrelated  fields.  > 

“In  this  business,”  she  con-  V  #  /  ^  /  / 

tinued,  “we  feel  we  have  some- 
thing  definite  to  contribute  •' 

when  it  comes  to  cosmetics, 

fashions,  home  decorating  and  FROM  the  agony  column  of  th* 
food— the  fields  in  which  worn-  Cobleskill  IN.  Y.)  Index- 
en  are  born  specialists.  “NOTICE — Would  certain  nefr 

“If  it  sounds  old-fashioned  pig  on  the  upper  end  of  Quam 
to  say,  ‘Let  women  keep  their  and  North  Sts.,  please  keeii 
place,’  then  we  in  this  agency  their  nose  out  of  my  busing 
are  admittedly  old-fashioned.”  i  am  capable  of  running  mv 
She  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  own.  Signed,  Robert  C.  Bell” 

32  years  ago,  educated  at  Wil-  ■ 

liam  and  Mary,  and  her  mother,  tHE  FAME  of  the  Fightins 
a  Broadway  playwright  and  Irish  reaches  into  foreign 
around  -  the  -  country  trouper,  chambers  of  the  state.  The  De- 
once  wore  tights  on  the  stage,  catur  (Ill.)  Review  received 
But  she  wasn’t  in  burlesque,  this  on  the  AP  wire:  “A  lead- 
Edna  hastened  to  add.  Her  ing  Italian  politico-economist 
father  was  a  trouper  too.  Constituent  Assembly  Deputy 

She  said  she  loves  to  fish,  ivann  Lombardo,  had  this  to 
swim,  dance,  visit  art  galleries,  say:  First  Army  0.  Notre  Dame 
talk  to  real  people,  wear  slacks.  13.” 
and  that  her  first  job  was  with  ■ 

a  New  York  City  agency,  where  CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Afad- 
she  was  librarian  and  wrote  ison  Wisconsin  Capital  Times- 
copy  on  the  side.  “Hotel  Restaurant;  modern 

“Miy  next  job  gave  me  a  good  equipment;  five-year  lease;  good 
selling  fill-in.  I  was  fashion  location  (etc.)  Ideal  for  G  I 
copywriter  with  a  chain  store.”  or  good  cook.” 

Her  later  posts  were  as  ad  con-  ■ 

sultant,  ad  manager  and  radio  THIS  eyebrow-raiser  is  from 
station  executive  —  covering  the  Lost  and  Found  depart- 
from  New  York  to  Texas.  ment  of  the  New  York  Times- 

She  rounded  things  out  with  ‘Beige  gabardine  dress  left  in 
Abbott  Kimball.  New  York  City,  cab  Tuesday  in  front  of  — Sev- 
where  her  agency  is.  enth  Ave.  *  *  *" 
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In  Which  Edna  Tells  Us 
About  the  Perfect  Job 


By  James  L.  Collings 


and  a  smart  gray  job  that  meas¬ 
ured  the  approved  male  dis¬ 
tance,  stylist  from  Paris  or  no. 
She  is  smallish  and  well-calo- 
ried.  if  that  is  the  gentlemanly 
way  of  saying  that  she  is  a  bit 
plump,  and  I'm  afraid  it  isn't. 

And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  in¬ 
tense.  'They  skip  from  emotion 
to  emotion  as  gracefully  as  a 
dime-thin  stone  skips  across  a 
still  pond.  Her  hands  are  pudgy 
and  her  hair  swirls  up  off  her 


THIS,  pleasantly  enough,  is 
Salute  Edna  Bronson  Herr 
Week. 

Edna,  an  upturned-nose  young 
lass  with  talent  and  teasing 
brown  eyes,  is  president  of  the 
all  lady  Bronson  Herr  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  which  has  ably 
weather^  its  first  year  and  is 
now  some  12  feminine  accounts 
prosperous. 

1  called  Miss  Herr  and  told 
her  that  this  was  her  week. 


BULLETIN  board  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  Age-Her¬ 
ald  carries  this; 

‘  Notice  to  those  who  put  '30' 
at  end  of  story:  Rabbi  Mesch 
of  Temple  Beth-El,  in  a  talk, 
said  that  ‘30’  in  Hebrew  is 
‘schalosim’,  and  that  this  won! 
means  “the  end  of  suffering.’” 


'Shall  I  wink  at  you  when  you  take  my  picture?"  she  laughed.  Oil 
painting  is  her  chief  hobby.  She  also  writes  short  stories. 

iers  alone,  lucky  girl.  E&P,  high  forehead  as  though  it  were 
hrough  this  column,  was  going  kneeling  in  prayer, 
o  sweep  her  up  masterfully  She  is  awfully  likeable,  Edna 
nto  its  newsy  little  arms  in  the  is.  There  is  warmth  and  en- 
'rand  and  generous  gesture,  I  thusiasm  and  vitality  and  a 
aid.  restless  spirit  there. 

I  told  her  we  were  going  to  After  an  introductory  scotch, 
(lay  her  anniversary  song  and  we  opened  the  book  on  her  past 
hat  we  hoped  it  would  make  year  in  the  business, 
weet  music.  It  hasn’t  been  easy,  this  ven- 

She  was  the  proper  amount  ture  of  hers,  she  admitted, 

aken  back.  Her  voice  blushed  “Not  because  we  are  women 

md  her  manner  put  on  its  best  ( she  has  two  staffers  and  15 
hade  of  lipstick.  Raspberry  freelancers  on  call),  but  be- 
lavor,  I  think.  cause  any  new  business  that’s 

She  said  fine,  now  what  do  I  based  on  sound  principles 
lo?  doesn't  just  grow  like  Topsy — 

Well,  I  said,  can  I  meet  you  it  has  to  be  built.” 
omewhere  and  find  out  what  Explain  that,  Edna, 
t  takes  for  a  woman  to  succeed  “Well,  we've  found  that  every 
vhere  men  have  sometimes  new  account  is  like  making  a 
ailed?  What  the  Career  Worn-  new  friend:  confidence,  trust 
n  in  Advertising  Faces?  and  proof  of  performance  are 

That's  all  you  have  to  do  to  built  over  a  period  of  time, 
arn  the  salute,  I  said.  “A  handshake  or  a  penned 

She  said  fine  again  and  we  name  on  a  contract  are  only 
greed  upon  a  quiet  corner  in  the  beginning  of  a  relationship, 
quiet  cafe.  That’s  the  reason  we’re  not  in- 

The  lady  wore  Persian  Iamb  terested  in  a  quantity  of  ac- 


M«t.  County  Populotiei 

larcaa  of  Ceaiot,  1944 

The  Argus  and  Dispatcli 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  1^ 
Tri-Cities  200,000  pop^ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45, OW 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 


Mechanical 

Superintendent 

(Production  Monogor) 


25  yrs.'  experience  coniposinx. 
presH.  and  foundry  rooms  plus 
plant  layout.  University  trained 
mechanical  en^neer,  7  yrs. 
with  metropolitan  daily. 


Prefer  loeation  northern  half  of 
U.  S..  thouxh  not  imperative,  in 
city  of  250.000  up  with  com¬ 
posing  room  of  26  to  60 
machines.  New  plant  plans 
would  add  to  interest.  Salary 
$10,000 


Reply  Box  8661, 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
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It  Takes 
only  M 
fo  §et 
"^esK/ts 

Ih  l^e  „ 


\X  h«*n  you  think  of  major  Midwestern 
markets,  ineliide  the  33  close-knit  counties 
of  Central  Indiana  high  on  your  list.  For,  here 
is  a  compact,  prosperous  rural -urban  area  .  .  . 
bulging  with  more  than  40%  of  the  state’s 
total  population  and  producing  $1,704,621,000 
in  net  spendable  income.  And,  best  of  all,  this 
rich  market  can  be  effectively  covered — com¬ 
prehensively  and  economically — by  a  sing/c 
newspaper.  That  newspaper  is  The  Indian^ 
apolis  News  .  .  .  one  of  America’s  great  six- 
day  dailies,  read  six  evenings  every  week  by 
more  Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  newspaper. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


C.VAITEI  HcCAITY,  Pr«tia«il  tiV  G«a*ril  Itiaiiar  •  DAN  A.  CAItOLl.  110  E.  4taA  Tark  If  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPANV.  4IS  N.  MIckKaa  Aaa..Cklcat4  II 


Wax  Slides  In  200000  CHICMOMS  NT  Chicago,  N.  Y. 
To  Solid  Sales  OUSSNUnOKNOni 

With  Newsy  Ads 


^  1  J.  Hiaaer  remains  as  editor  ind 

(Joinmercial  publisher  and  Eric  Ridder  u 

general  manager." 

DnrilieQ  Meroe  ^as  been  agreed  that  Beni 

j  Rj^der  and  Eric  Ridde 
Merger  of  the  New  York  will  be  elected  as  additional  di- 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  rectors  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  and  thal 
bringing  together  two  well-  John  D.  Ames  and  Philip  p 
established  business  and  finan-  Page,  business  manager  of  tl« 
cial  morning  newspapers,  was  Chicago  paper,  will  be  elected 
announced  this  week  by  their  directors  of  the  New  York  cor 
respective  publishers,  effective  poration. 

-1,  *  •  •.  Both  papers  will  be  strength 

Both  papers  will  retmn  their  ^^^d  editorially  and  financifu, 
separate  Identity,  according  to  .  the  merger,  it  was  statS 
the  joint  announcement  made  ^^ws  originated  by  eaS 

by  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  publisl^  paper  will  be  accessible  to  the 
the  New  York  paper  and  The  Detroit  and  Wash 

John  D.  Ames,  publisher  of  the  bureaus  of  the  two 

Chicago  publication.  papers  will  probably  be  consoli- 

$1,250,000  for  Stock  dated,  E&P  was  told. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Advertising  will  be  offered  In 
Commerce  is  one  of  the  Ridder  optional  combination,  it  is  un- 

_  Publications,  now  under  third  derstood,  but  details  are  yet  to 

the  generation  management.  ( E&P,  be  announced, 
line  Oct.  18,  p.  46).  The  Chicago  "phe  late  Knowlton  Ames,  to- 
the  paper  was  founded  by  the  pres-  ggther  with  Glenn  Griswold, 
t  in  ent  publisher’s  father,  the  late  formerly  financial  editor  of  the 
.me  Knowlton  L.  Ames,  27  years  ago.  Chicago  Tribune  and  one  time 
ign,  Under  terms  of  the  merger,  western  manager  for  Dow-Jones, 
the  the  price  of  the  Chicago  Journal  now  a  public  relations  counsel- 
of  Commerce  stock  was  set  at  jor,  founded  the  Chicago  Jour- 
on  $1,250,000.  Stockholders  of  the  of  Commerce 
and  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  „ 
the  have  accepted  an  offer  to  trans- 
the  fer  all  their  holdings  to  the 

len-  Journal  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  pub-  since  1^1.  In  1923,  K  L  Am^ 
Ushers  of  the  New  York  Jour- 

nal  of  Commerce,  in  return  for  « 

I  f  cash  and  a  substantial  minority 

thi  interest  in  the  latter  corpora-  become  P^uWlsher  pOf^ 

’“i;-  “The  devotion  of  the  Chicago  Ames  later  sold  to  the Jate  CoL 
Journal  of  Commerce  to  the  in-  ^ 

the  terests  of  Middle  Western  busi-  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
rer-  ness  will  be  unaltered,”  said  the  John  Ames  joined  the  Jour- 
tor  announcement.  “There  will  be  nal  of  Commerce  in  1928,  be 
no  change  in  editorial  policy  or  coming  publisher  in  1931.  He 
management.  John  D.  Ames  became  editor  as  well  as  pub- 
will  remain  as  editor  and  pub-  lisher  in  1941,  when  Phil  Hams 


FERDINAND 


Oh,  Well,  There'll  Be  Another  Day 


One  of  the  funniest  daily  strips  ever  to  come  into  the  syndicate  field.  Clean,  wholesome, 
refreshing,  FERD’NAND  is,  above  all,  really  funny — and  particularly  welcome  in  these  days 
when  it  pays  us  all  to  spare  a  few  moments  for  a  laugh. 


For  rates  and  territories,  phone,  wire  or  write 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  220  East  42nd  Si 
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SEARCHING 
FOR  SALES 
WITH 

OUT-OF-DATE 
**FIGURES  ?” 


Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia— 
America’s  3rd  market! 


Let  your  eyes  feast  on  the  latest  facts  and  figures  in 
Philadelphia  and  your  next  schedule  will  feature 
THE  INQUIRER.  For  THE  INQUIRER  paces  the 
field  in  America’s  3rd  market . . .  has  shown 
circulation  gains  far  ahead  of  ALL  OTHER 
PAPERS  . . .  today  is  out  front  in  national  and  total 
advertising  linage.  Reason?  PRODUCTIVITY! 


Product*^'* 

KjeU’SP'*^*'^ 


ANAN  Elects 
C.  J.  Feldmann 
As  President 

Charles  J.  Feldmann,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  ( la. )  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected 
president  and 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network  at 
the  regular  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of 
s  t  o  c  k  h  o  Iders 
last  week  in 
New  York.  He 
succeeds  Harold 
A.  Stretch,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  pr^i-  Feldmann 
dent  of  the 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier  and 
Post. 

Mr.  Feldmann,  prominent  in 
the  newspaper  field  for  many 
years,  was  closely  associated 
with  the  late  Harold  B.  Sher¬ 
wood  of  the  New  York  News  in 
organizing  ANAN.  From  the 
inception  of  the  Network  he  has 
served  as  vicepresident  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
director  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal,  was  elected 
vicepresident  to  succeed  Mr. 
Feldmann.  He  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  board,  replac¬ 
ing  Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  of 
the  executive  committee,  replac¬ 
ing  Mr.  Stretch. 

The  executive  committee  was 
increased  from  five  to  seven 
members.  New  members,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Drew,  are:  F.  M. 
Flynn,  general  manager.  New 
York  News,  and  Edw'ard  D. 
Madden,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  ANAN. 
The  remaining  four  members 
are  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
who  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;  Samuel  H.  Kauff- 
mann,  business  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Robert  B.  Choate, 
general  manager,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler;  and  Mr.  Feldmann. 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  treasurer 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
continues  as  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Kauifmann  as  secretary. 

The  Network’s  directorate  also 


A  Comic 
Coincidence 

Portland,  Ore. — George  Bak¬ 
er,  creator  of  "Sad  Sack,”  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it;  neither 
did  the  agency  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Portland.  Both  went 
ahead  preparing  Sunday  copy  as 
usual. 

Readers  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  Sunday  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  Sad 
Sack’s  sad  experience  with  a 
loan  company,  then  in  a  strip 
across  the  bottom  of  the  page 
came  First  National’s  message: 
“For  any  banking  service  think 
FIRST  of  the  First  National.” 

includes  George  C.  Biggers,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Chesser  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Chicago  Tribune;  Emil  A. 
Hartford.  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Henry  M.  McClaskey,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times;  and 
Mr.  Stretch. 

ANAN  membership  now  in¬ 
cludes  46  basic  and  8  associate 
newspapers  located  in  51  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  13.571.395 
weekdays  and  17,444,572  Sun¬ 
days. 

■ 

S.  C.  Gale  Advocates 
'Educational'  Ads 

Boston  —  “Tomorrow’s  adver¬ 
tising  can  meet  its  obligations 
and  possibilities  by  becoming 
more  completely  truthful,  infor¬ 
mative  and  educational,”  said 
Samuel  C.  Gale,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  public 
services  of  General  Mills.  Inc., 
in  a  talk  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  last  week. 

Stating  that  advertising  is  "an 
economic  service.”  Mr.  Gale 
said; 

“The  distribution  service  of 
advertising  will  contribute  in 
other  fields  beyond  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods.  It  will  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  such  services  as  financial, 
educational,  and  health;  it  will 
contribute  to  the  growing  prob¬ 
lem  of  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  employes;  and  it  can 
and  should  contribute  to  the 
most  vital  thing  of  all,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  international 
understanding." 
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Editor's  Plan 
For  Primary 
Will  Be  Tested 

Lincoln,  Neb.  —  Raymond  A. 
McConnell,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  State  Journal,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  plan  that  will  be 
tried  out  next  April  which  has 
for  its  purpose  encouraging  a 
broader  popular  participation  in 
the  presidential  primaries. 

In  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere, 
voters  taking  part  in  these  pre¬ 
liminary  elections  have  been 
restricted  in  their  choice  to 
those  candidates  who  have  made 
filings,  and  while  they  may 
write  in  any  name  they  please 
its  ineffectiveness  is  a  discour¬ 
aging  factor. 

Under  the  McConnell  plan,  fil¬ 
ings  will  be  made  for  all  of  the 
men  who  have  been  listed  as  po¬ 
tential  candidates  for  president 
and  while  the  voters’  choice  is 
not  binding  upon  the  delegates 
elected,  it  affords  a  unique  test 
of  the  popular  strength  of  all 
whose  names  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  or  suggested. 

McConnell  heads  a  committee 
made  up  of  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  parties,  labor  lead¬ 
ers  and  rank  and  file  members. 
■ 

Heads  N.  Y.  Office 

John  W.  Turnbell  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Allen-Klapp  Co., 
publishers’  representatives. 
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they  go  tegtHii 

. . .  like  bees  and  hoKyi 

Bu.-ier  than  a  bee  for  moD 
than  a  quarter  century  .  . 
helping  develop  the  Hem|K 
stead  Town  market  whit 
constantly  rehning  the  new. 
paper  toward  the  top  ideal  oi 
reader  interest  and  adtertL. 
ing  response  .  .  ,  the  Review 
Star  presents  these  sample, 
of  the  “honey”  awaiting  you 
in  the  Hempstead  Town 
market: 

$275,000,000  yearly  retail 
sales:  S3,5(X)  per  family... 
$92,000,000  yearly  food  aile? 

.  .  .  leading  N.  Y.  State  High- 
Spot  City.  The  rcsult-pnlling 
Review-Star — with  %^c  of  its 
circulation  in  Hempstead 
Town  (  Nassau  Countys 
“city”)  —  leads  the  nation's 
evening  newspapers  in  finan¬ 
cial  linage,  is  fifth  among  oil 
newspapers,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning*  .  .  .  carries  more  retail 
linage  than  any  other  Nassau 
County  daily.* 

*Media  Records,  first  10  mos.  '47.  Rdrf. 
food  sale's.  Soles  .WaMdyi’mi’Hf  1947 
vey  of  Buying  Power. 

In  November,  18th  consecutivt  fn^  • 
N.  Y.  State  Hiqh-Spot  City  laad  Hej* 
itead  Town  retail  lalei  forecast  U  ItW 
above  November,  1939,  and  13.1%  •k®** 
the  national  rate  of  gain.  Doll«  wijt 
of  ratail  sales  for  November,  ♦Tt.WI.ip 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempatead  Town,  Loaf  hUad,  %  T 

Six  d«yi  •  w««k.  5c  •  eopv  •  t’*''*" 
Officai,  tockvIH#  C«ntr«,  N-  '• 
Rapraiantad  Nitlonallv  ^ 
Loranxan  and  Tbompjon.  int 
Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  $»-  <-oa^» 
Franciico  #  Lot  Angafa*  • 
Cincinnati  •  Kanux  Clt»  • 
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Won  by  ACME's  Washington  Staff  in 
White  House  News  Photographers' 
Fifth  Annual  Photo  Exhibit 

Acme  Newspictures  photographers  won  distinguished 
recognition  of  their  work  as  they  led  the  field  of 
awards  in  the  White  House  News  Photographers 
Association’s  annual  competition.  The  five  Acme 
lensmen  above  (front:  Freier  and  Thompson;  back: 
Lanigan,  Caylin,  Cancellare)  captured  a  total  of  10 
prizes  and  honorable  mention  awards,  including 
Johnny  Thompson’s  grand  prize  trophy. 

I  This  prize  performance  is  additional  evidence  of  the 

\  photographic  skill  displayed  by  Acme  cameramen  in 

\  their  picture  coverage  of  Washington  and  the  World. 


uiviston  or  ncM  jetytCG,  inc,  4o/  cigntn  mv€.  /Vew  Tor/c  i,  rv.  r 
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Students  Tour 
UN,  Ask  Why 
Fights  Stressed 

By  John  McGrath 
Education  Editor.  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago — The  84  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  high  school  ^itors, 
guests  of  the  Chicago  Sun  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.. 
have  a  question  to  ask  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

They  want  to  know  why  the 
news  coverage  of  the  UN,  which 
they  found  unbelievably  im¬ 
pressive  and  invigorating,  hadn't 
prepared  them  for  what  they 
saw  there. 

Want  to  See  Russians 

The  two  representatives  they 
wanted  most  to  see  were  Andrei 
Gromyko,  permanent  Soviet 
delegate,  and  Andrei  Vishinsky, 
Soviet  deputy  foreign  minister. 

Why? 

“Because  that's  where  the 
fighting  will  be." 

Why  do  you  expect  to  find 
fighting  at  a  world  peace  con¬ 
ference? 

“Because  that's  what  seems  to 
be  stressed  the  most  in  the  head¬ 
lines  and  over  the  radio." 

At  Lake  Success  they  were 
greeted  and  given  messages  of 
welcome  from  top-flight  dele¬ 
gates  and  officials  of  the  UN,  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  Eleeanor  Roosevelt, 
U.S.  delegate;  Trygve  Lie,  sec- 
reUry-general  of  the  UN;  Hec¬ 
tor  McNeil,  minister  of  state  in 
the  British  government  and  its 
chief  delegate  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly;  Oscar  Lange,  permanent 
representative  from  Poland;  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  U.S.  alternative 
representative;  Benjamin  Cohen 
of  Chile,  assistant  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  for  public  information,  and 
General  Carlos  P,  Romulo,  chief, 
delegate  of  the  Philippine  re-  ’ 
public. 

In  addition  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  in  committee  work 
all  the  other  international  fig¬ 
ures  and  to  observe  the  aston¬ 
ishing  automatic  translation  fa¬ 
cilities  which  brought  into  clear 
English  focus  what  otherwise 


LOCAL 
JVE  WS! 


Join  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  cooperating  with  Science 
Service  and  the  nation-wide  Science  Clubs  of  America. 

There  are  now  14.798  clubs  in  SCA.  with  a  membership  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  third  of  a  million  boys  and  girls.  The  activities  of 
these  young  people  will  amaze  you,  for  they  are  working  on 
projects  today  that  will  make  them  the  outstanding  scientists 
of  tomorrow. 

May  we  send  you  a  list  of  clubs  in  your  immediate  area? 
Your  newspaper  sponsorship  will  mean  much  to  these  alert 
club-members.  They  will  provide  you  with  local  news  of  the 
unusual,  vital  work  they  are  doing. 

Just  wire  or  write  to 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Hector  McNeiL  British  delegate,  submits  to  interview  with  Chicago 
high  school  editors,  who  attended  United  Nations  Conference. 


would  have  been  a  babel  of 
words. 

Greatest  advantage  of  the 
trip  was  that  it  made  the  UN 
come  vividly  to  life.  Heretofore 
they  had  regarded  it  as  a  steril¬ 
ized  area  of  argumentation  with 
the  Russians  stealing  the  show. 
That  was  all  changed. 

"They  found  the  UN  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  they  had  imagined. 
It  had  more  warmth,  less  for¬ 
mality,  more  cordiality  than 
they  had  anticipated. 

At  a  round-table  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Lake  Success  bat¬ 
tery  of  foreign  correspondents, 
the  questions  of  these  young 
editors  were  shrewd,  analytical. 

They  wanted  to  know  about 
the  technical  problems  with 
which  a  foreign  correspondent  is 
confronted;  they  wanted  to 
know  about  the  language  bar¬ 
riers.  but  they  also  wanted  to 
know  why  the  news  on  the  UN 
stressed  controversies  rather 
than  laying  emphasis  on  the 
more  constructive  work  of  the 
organization.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  the  news  couldn't  be 
more  colorful. 

Including  chaperons  and  Sun 
representatives,  a  total  of  105 
made  the  five-day  trip. 

The  editors  are  now  entitled 
to  compete  for  the  four  $400  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  the  Sun  will 
award  for  the  best  pieces  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  newspapers  on 
the  UN. 


McClatchy  Papers 
Win  Safety  Citation 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Safety 
work  has  won  for  the  McClatchy 
News  papers  a  commendation 
from  an  ofiicial  of  the  California 
State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund — and  a  check  for  $4,135.11. 

The  check  was  an  award  for 
the  absence  of  accidents  in  the 
newspaper  plants  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  and 
Fresno  Bee  during  1946. 

California's  compensation  in¬ 
surance  fund  builds  a  surplus 
every  year. 

Firms  with  accidents  so  numer¬ 
ous  benefits  equal  or  exceed 
payments,  receive  none  of  the 
surplus  distribution. 


D.  D.  Hoover, 
Indianapolis, 
Joins  Agenqf 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  assocUtt 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind) 
Times,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  id 
vertising  agency.  He  leaves  ths 
Times  Dec.  1  to  become  head  ol 
the  agency’s  new  New  York 
ofifice. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Hoover 
was  an  account  executive  with 
the  agency.  After  his  dischaiqe 
from  the  Army  as  a  colonel  ol 
military  intelligence,  he  Joined 
the  Times  in  January,  IML 

In  1931,  while  a  member  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  staff.  Hr. 
Hoover  wrote  a  Pulitzer  Priie^ 
winning  article  on  the  simplifi. 
cation  of  the  tax  structure  of  In¬ 
diana. 

He  is  a  member  of  World 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Kent  Cooper. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  has  been  on  the  national 
executive  council  of  Sigma  Dal- 
ta  Chi.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Press  Club, 
a 

Junket  to  a  Mine 

Eighteen  Canadian  financial 
editors  and  businessmen  left 
Montreal  recently  on  a  chartered 
Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  plane 
for  Grand  Stone  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  inspect 
a  new  manganese  mine. 


Noble  County,  Indiana,  is  a  Fort  Wayne  A.  B.  C.  Ra* 
tail  Trading  Area  County.  The  News>Sentinel  is  de¬ 
livered  to  54.5%  more  homes  in  Noble  County  six 
days  a  week  than  are  reached  by  Fort  Wayne's 
daily  morning  newspaper. 


The  Newt-Sentinel  it  delivered  to  97.8%  of  all  hornet 
in  Fort  Wa/ne  every  weekday. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT 
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Washington  Factory  and  Factory  Hand 


The  little  lady  above  is  a  friend  of  ours. 
We  understand  her  and  she  understands  us. 

Statesmen,  when  they’re  feeling  modest, 
speak  of  Washington  as  “Capital  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.”  When  they’re  feeling  especially  good 
they  say  "Capital  of  the  World.” 

It  is  both  of  these,  but  something  more  be¬ 
sides.  Washington  is  a  tremendous  factory 
town  in  which  the  factories  are  vast  marble 
halls  of  the  kind  you  see  above. 

The  machines  of  production  in  these 
magnificent  factories  of  Government  are  type¬ 
writers  and  the  working  hands  are  neat,  alert 
girls  drawing  good  pay  and  enjoying  life  in 
the  most  beautiful  city  on  earth,  today. 

Statesmen  may  come  and  statesmen  do  go. 
But  the  Government  girl,  who  knows  what 


she  likes  and  likes  what  she  knows,  forever 
remains  Washington’s  First  Citizen. 

Yes.  Washington  is  a  ladies’  town. 


DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

Times-Herald . 263,790* 

The  Star . 214,012 

The  Post  .  169,353* 

The  News .  108,404 

■Monday  thronirh  Friday 


LARGEST  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  FOR  9  STRAIGHT  YEARS 

National  Representative — Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
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Departmental 
Groups  to  Work 
Jointly  in  Texas 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  proposed  something 
new  organizationally  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  may  offer  a  regional 
and  national  pattern. 

The  proposal  calls  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  joint  steer¬ 
ing  committee  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  each  of  the  various 
newspaper  departmental  associa¬ 
tions,  this  committee  to  meet 
with  a  publishers’  committee. 

The  plan  was  approved  at  a 
meeting  of  the  TNPA  executive 
committee  in  Dallas  last  week. 

Representatives  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association, 
Texas  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Texas  Mechanical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  possibly  other 
groups. 

At  least  twice  a  year  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  will  meet  with 
the  publishers’  committee  to 
deal  with  overlapping  interests 
and  to  coordinate  procedures 
and  policies.  At  any  time,  a 
steering  committee  representa¬ 
tive  would  be  free  to  consult 
with  the  TNPA  on  a  matter  af¬ 
fecting  his  association. 

M.  M.  Donosky,  treasurer  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
president  of  the  TNPA,  told 
Editor  ^  Publisher; 

“We’ve  had  too  much  pulling 
apart,  no  proper  coordination. 
I'd  like  to  see  this  idea  take 
hold,  not  only  for  Texas,  but  for 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  and  for 
other  associations  in  other  states 
and  nationally.” 

Actually,  the  plan  has  already 
begun  to  function  in  a  limited 
way. 

Last  June,  Mr.  Donosky  set  up 
a  new  TNPA  body  called  the 
Circulation  Matters  Committee. 
That  committee  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  had  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  kind  on  Oct.  30.  It  was 
called  in  Fort  Worth  by  James 
M.  North  Jr.,  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star -Telegram  and  chairman  of 
the  publishers'  circulation  com¬ 
mittee. 

This  group  threshed  out  cir¬ 
culation  problems.  As  Mr.  Do¬ 
nosky  pointed  out,  “Circulation 
managers  for  20  years  have  on 
occasion  fought  out  alone  battles 
affecting  the  publishers  vitally, 
frequently  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves.” 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Donosky 
first  proposed  the  new  steering 
committee  idea  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  approved  by  the 
TNPA  executive  group  at  Dal¬ 
las.  Acting  promptly,  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  were  the  first 
to  designate  a  representative  to 
the  new  committee. 

Currently,  Texas  circulation 
problems  involve  social  security, 
child  labor  issues  and  recent 
sharp  increases  on  certain  Texas 
bus  lines  hauling  newspapers. 
Under  the  new  steering  commit¬ 
tee  plan,  the  publishers  will  be 
continuously  kept  informed,  and 


assist  the  circulation  people  in 
developing  procedure  policy. 

t^resent  at  the  Fort  Worth 
meeting  were,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Donosky  and  Mr.  North:  W.  A. 
( A1 1  Dealey,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Dallas 
News,  of  the  publishers’  com- 
mitee;  Frank  Pruitt,  Abilene 
Reporter  News,  president  of 
TCMA;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News; 
Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post;  Fain 
Reynolds,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  and  Cecil  C.  Moore,  Au¬ 
stin  American-Statesman.  Mr. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  TCMA 
committee,  was  appointed  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee. 

Attending  the  TNPA  execu¬ 
tive  committee  meeting  Nov.  14 
were,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Do¬ 
nosky,  Herbert  Taylor,  San  An¬ 
gelo  S  tan  dar  d-Times;  Riley 
Cross,  Denton  Record-Chronicle; 
B.  J.  Horner,  San  Antonio  Light; 
Ray  Powers.  Houston  Press;  A. 
E.  Clarkson,  Houston  Post;  Louis 
N.  Goldberg.  Austin  American- 
Statesman;  D.  A.  Greenwell, 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  C.  W. 
Tabb,  TNPA  labor  c  o  m  m  i  s- 
sioner;  and  Louis  Eidt,  TNPA 
secretary. 


WHEN  YOU  WISH 


do  your  wiHhinir  the  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  way  to 
have  them  come  true  quickly  and 
surely.  Phone  or  write 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

1*00  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  RKyant  O-.TO.V.! 


School  Contest 
Heralds  the 
Freedom  Train 


O'Biien  Cancer 
Fund  Grows 

Chicago — A  check  for  $6,000 
was  turned  over  to  the  Chicago 


Tumor  Institute  last  week  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  —  In  con-  jjjg  gi-gg  annual  “Howard  Vin- 
junction  with  the  appearance  of  O’Brien  Memorial  Night' 

the  h  reedom  Train  in  Montgorn-  sponsored  by  the  Jennie  Ru 
ery  Dec.  28,  and  in  nearby  Sel-  penstein  Memorial  Association 
ma,  Ala.  Dec.  29,  the  Montgorn-  ^Pg  association  announced  the 


The  association  announced  the 


ery  Alabama  Advertiser-Journal  gvent  will  be  held  annually 


has  evolved  a  plan  to  dramatizi  honor  of  the  late  Chicago  Doilu 
the  documents  exhibited  on  thi ;  p/ews  columnist.  Funds  will  go 
train  among  Alabaina  students  £qj.  research  on  cancer,  the 
between  the  7th  and  12th  grade ;.  gause  of  O’Brien’s  death,  Harrv 
On  Nov.  16,  the  Advertise.’-  Beardsley,  Chicago  Doilu 
Journal  ran  the  first  of  a  series  pjews  editorial  writer,  was  the 


of  five  artic^s  outlining  and  principal  speaker,  paying  trib- 


dramatizing  the  many  priceless 
documents  of  liberty. 

As  material  for  these  articles, 
the  newspaper  is  using  material 
from  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Free¬ 
dom  Train  issue.  Sept.  20.  Addi¬ 
tional  articles  will  appear  Nov. 
23.  30;  Dec.  7  and  14. 

In  connection  with  the  series, 
the  Advertiser- Journal  is  ex- 


ute  to  O’Brien’s  career  as  a 
newspaperman . 


B.  M.  Pearce  Elected 

Bruce  M.  Pearce,  Simcoe 
( Ont. )  Reformer,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Class  “A” 
weeklies  of  Canada,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Mount  Royal 


tending  an  invitation  to  students  Hotel,  Montreal.  L.  B.  Caiman, 


Daily  Adapts  Booklet 
On  ‘How  to  Meet  Press' 

Toledo,  O. — The  Toledo  Blade 
last  week  distributed  copies  of 
the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road’s  booklet.  “How  to  Meet 
the  Press”  to  Toledo  industrial 
executives  in  the  hope  that  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  it  would 
improve  relations  between  the 
corporations  and  the  newspaper. 

A  copy  of  the  booklet  reached 
the  Blade  in  routine  fashion  and 
the  newspaper’s  management 
received  permission  from  the 
railroad  to  purhase  and  distrib¬ 
ute  additional  copies. 

In  a  letter  to  a  select  list  of 
executives  who  received  the 
booklet,  L.  F.  Newmyer,  Blade 
public  relations  director,  said: 

“Very  important  matters 
sometimes  are  handled  at  the 
reportorial  level. 

“An  understanding,  therefore, 
by  news  sources  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  a  reporter 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
paper  and  the  corporation.” 


to  write  a  letter  in  200  words  or 
less  on  “Why  I  Want  To  See  The 
Freedom  Train”.  Entries  are  to 
be  submitted  prior  to  Dec.  19. 

Awards  totaling  $150  will  be 
given.  First  award  will  be  a  $50 
Savings  Bond;  second  award, 
$25  Bond;  third  award,  $10  in 
Savings  Stamps;  five  awards,  $5 
each,  in  Stamps;  10  awards,  $3 
each,  in  Stamps;  20  awards,  $1 
each,  in  Stamps. 

In  stories  about  the  award, 
students  are  being  urged  to  clip 
and  save  the  Freedom  Train 
articles  prior  to  writing  the 
letter. 

In  order  to  “merchandise”  the 
plan  to  teachers,  the  newspaper 
informed  all  English  and  His¬ 
tory  teachers  in  local  schools 
and  all  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  in  all  schools  in  the 
trade  territory  of  contest  details. 

“The  plan  was  designed,”  said 
the  Advertise r-Journal,  “to 


Picton  (Ont.)  Gazette  was  re¬ 
flected  secretary-treasurer  for 
he  1948  term.  E.  C.  Hipgrave, 
1  Toronto,  was  appointed  man 
iiger  director  of  the  association. 


>5  SPENT 
MAY  SAVE 
YOU  ^500 


A  Message  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 


bring  the  valuable  material  con¬ 
tain^  in  Editor  and  Publisher  A  right  decision  may  save  you  $600. 
articles  to  as  large  a  number  of  Or  $5,000!  A  wrong  decision  may  coat 
people  in  Gentral  Alabama  ^  as  you  thousands. 


O'Neal  P.  R.  Counsel 

Washington  —  Sam  O'Neal, 
former  publicity  director  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
has  opened  offices  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building  to  engage 
in  practice  as  a  public  relations 
counselor.  O’Neal,  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  left  the  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  here  to  handle  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  political  committee. 


possible,  and  to  partmularly  give  Because  the  reports  in  The  Will 
teachers  access  to  this  material  q.  .  nin.Y 

for  classroom  work  and  to  Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAM, 
arouse  as  much  interest  as  pos-  you  get  the  fastest  possible  wanungoi 
sible  among  students.”  any  new  trend  that  may  affect  your 

Winning  letters  will  be  pub-  business  and  personal  income.  You  get 
lished  Dec.  28.  the  day  the  Free-  the  facts  in  time  to  take  whatew 
dom  Train  appears  in  Montgorn-  g^eps  are  needed  to  protect  your  in' 

terests.ortoseizeqmcklyanewprv 


the  plan  is  about  eight  weeks. 


Here*$  an  Adoertimg 
Fatare  for  aYomgLaiy 


One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 


fit-making  opportunity.  You  »n 
promptly  and  reliably  informed  oe 
every  major  new  development  relstim 
to:  Taxes,  Prices,  Tariffs,  Induces 
Production  Trends,  Commodities, 
Securities,  Marketing,  Cons^er  Buy¬ 
ing,  Labor,  World  Trade,  Finance  »m 
New  Legislation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eo* 
plete  business  daily . . .  with  the  largrt 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  financis 
subjects.  It  is  the  only  business  pap* 


Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


I'  — 
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It  costs  $18  a  year.  Or  you  can  geti 
Trial  Subscription ...  $5  for  3  montto- 
77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessions),  w  W 
not  try  it  for  the  next  3  months . . .  J® 
tear  out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  y^ 
check  for  $5  and  mail.  Or  tell  usto  W 


you.  Address:  The  Wall  Street  Jou^ 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  i  - 
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bad  fOR  HIS  DADDY'S  BLDDD  PRESSDRE 


BUT  GOOD  FOR  YOUR 

CIRCULATION 


A  SIX-A-WEEK,  TWO-COLUMN  PANEL 
FOR  DAILY  OR  SUNDAY  PUBLICATION 


TIMMY  and  his  little  brother  Hanky 
aren't  really  bad -just  boys!  That's 
why  TIMMY  has  universal  appeal 
and  humor.  Everyone  in  the  family 


will  be  following  TIMMY-and 
if  you  act  fast,  they'll  be  follow¬ 
ing  him  in  your  paper.  Send  for 
advance  proofs  and  prices  now. 


CHicAto  Tribune- New  York 

M.  SLOTT,  Manager  NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  17 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November  22,  1947 
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PROMOTION 


Teen-Age  Promotions 
Can  Be  More  Adult 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WE  WONDER  sometimes 

whether  it's  right  to  refer  to 
promotions  for  young  people  as 
teen-age  promotions.  There's  a 
connotation  of  adolescence 
about  the  term  teen-ager  that 
the  teenagers  themselves  fre¬ 
quently  belie. 

There  is  nothing  adolescent, 
for  instance,  about  the  Junior 
Town  Meetings  of  the  Air  which 
the  St.  Louis  ( Mo.  1  Star-Times 
Is  promoting  this  year  for  the 
second  time. 

Here,  to  support  this  state¬ 
ment,  are  some  of  the  topics 
the  participating  high  school 
students  will  discuss  this  year: 

"Can  Labor  and  Management 
get  along  together?" 

"Should  the  United  Nations  be 
made  into  a  world  govern¬ 
ment?" 

"Should  there  be  a  city  man¬ 
ager  system  of  government  in 
St.  Louis?" 

"How  can  the  United  States 
best  combat  communism  within 
Its  borders?" 

Could  there  be  anything  more 
adult? 

35.000  Participants 

Promotion  Manager  John 
Marston  reports  that  more  than 
35,000  students  in  27  St.  Louis 
hi^  schools  will  participate  in 
this  year's  programs.  The  pro¬ 
grams  consist  of  half-hour  audi¬ 
torium  sessions,  originating 
each  week  in  a  different  high 
school.  Four  students  present 
different  aspects  of  the  week's 
question,  following  which  there 
is  open  discussion  from  the  au¬ 
dience. 

These  morning  programs  are 
transcribed  and  then  broadcast 
In  the  evening  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  hear  what  they  sound 
like  on  the  air,  and  parents, 
teachers  and  the  general  public 
may  enjoy  the  student  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  project  has  grown  since 
last  year,  when  14  schools  and 
some  15,000  students  participat¬ 
ed.  Marston  notes  that  St.  Louis 
educators  are  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  project  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  strong  motivation  for 
study.  It  fits  in  excellently  with 
the  newspapers'  interest,  too, 
because  it  provides  strong  mo¬ 
tivation  for  young  people  to  read 
their  newspapers. 

Selling  Ventura 

ONE  OF  the  smartest  programs 

we  have  seen  for  keeping  ad¬ 
vertisers  informed  about  a  news¬ 
paper's  market  is  the  one  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press.  It  consists  sim¬ 
ply  of  an  8-page,  8x10  booklet 
issued  about  every  six  weeks 
throughout  the  year. 

"Sell"  is  the  booklet's  title, 
and  its  front  cover  is  a  frank 
swipe  from  life,  but  nothing 
anyone  would  mind.  Its  eight 
pages  are  devoted  to  "selling" 
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Ventura  by  telling  about  Ven¬ 
tura's  business  and  business  op¬ 
portunities.  Liberal  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  restrained  use  of  copy 
make  the  booklet  easy  to  read 
and  quick  to  digest,  two  virtues 
in  any  promotion  which  help 
sustain  interest. 

Keith  Emenegger,  the  paper's 
national  advertising  manager, 
informs  that  the  first  six  issues 
of  1948  will  devote  themselves 
to  these  subjects:  1)  review  of 
1947  in  Ventura  County;  2) 
brands  of  foods  and  beverages 
used:  3)  real  estate  develop¬ 
ments;  4)  recreation  and  vaca¬ 
tions;  5)  shipping  from  Port 
Hueneme;  6)  Ventura  city  busi¬ 
ness  developments. 

Sticking  closely  to  market 
facts,  the  only  promotion  for  the 
newspaper  in  "Sell"  is  confined 
to  the  back  cover.  Distribution 
is  among  local  merchants  by  the 
paper,  and  among  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  by  the 
West  Holliday  Co.,  the  paper's 
representatives. 


OMahoma  O.  K. 

THE  STORY  they  tell  you  down 

in  Oklahoma  is  briefly  this: 
"Oklahoma  is  America's  new  in¬ 
dustrial  frontier  and  an  expand¬ 
ing  market  for  products  of  all 
kind.s." 

To  get  this  story  across  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  Oklahoma 
during  this  past  summer  sent  a 
dramatic  exhibit  of  the  state,  its 
resources  and  its  opportunities 
touring  over  the  North  and  East 
in  a  special  4-car  train.  More 
than  7,000  of  the  nation's  top 
executives  registered  in  at  the 
exhibit. 

Now  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  follows  up  the 
exhibit  with  a  promotional 
knock  at  the  door  of  this  same 
top  executive  audience.  This  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  16-page  booklet 
that  tells  the  story  not  of  the 
state  but  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
The  company,  as  the  booklet 
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explains,  "has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  developing 
drama  of  Oklahoma's  industrial 
awakening  and  is,  itself,  one  of 
the  state's  vital  resources."  The 
booklet  is  handy  for  filing  with 
other  information  about  Okla¬ 
homa  and  its  resources. 

As  a  further  contribution  to 
Oklahoma's  campaign  to  get 
more  industrial  payrolls,  the 
booklet  is  a  good  job. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Branham  Co.,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  19  uniform  file  fol¬ 
ders,  each  a  compact  market 
folder  on  a  city  in  which,  of 
course,  Branham  represents  the 
paper.  Inside  front  cover  of  the 
folder  carries  a  city  map  show¬ 
ing  the  paper's  circulation  allo¬ 
cation.  Handv  and  good. 

From  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  a  broadside  showing 
retail  food  linage  leadership  in 
the  evening  field,  titled  “If  you 
want  to  sell  more  women."  and 
making  a  strong  argument  in 
that  direction. 

From  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  a  miniature  edition  high¬ 
lighting  the  paper's  features 
and  used  in  a  mail  campaign 
addressed  to  57,000  suburban 
and  rural  residents  in  the  pa¬ 
per's  14-county  retail  area. 
Titled  its  "R.F.D.  Special,"  the 
minipaper  contains  plugs  for 
the  paper  that  are  farmer- 
slanted. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  also  a  miniature  edi¬ 
tion,  quarter  size  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  which  reproduces  key 
pages,  each  page  carrying  a  plug 
for  the  paper. 


lit  ^Jecu 


Young  Journalists 
EVERY  TUESDAY  night.  25 
youngsters  invade  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Richmond  (Vi.) 
News  Leader,  man  the  tele 
phones  and  typewriters,  make 
noises  like  real  journalists.  Re 
suit  of  their  labors  is  the  news- 
paper's  new  Youth  Page,  ap¬ 
pearing  every  Friday. 


Evidence 

JONES  OSBORN,  publisher  of 
the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sm, 
knowing  local  readership  couob 
in  going  after  national  advertb 
ing,  now  shows  advertisers  juit 
how  much  local  news  his  paper 
carries.  Using  a  rubber  stamp 
reading  "Yuma  Daily  Sun  local 
news  means  readership,"  be 
labels  each  local  story,  sendi 
tearsheets  to  his  representa¬ 
tives,  West-Holliday,  for  distri¬ 
bution. 


Square  Dancing 
A  STATEWIDE  Square  Dance 
Festival  is  the  latest  public 
service  project  sponsored  by  the 
Community  Service  Department 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
and  Arizono  Republic.  Weekly 
events  are  arranged  in  localities 
and  in  January  the  papers  wi 
be  host  to  dancers  from  through¬ 
out  the  state  at  a  week-end  festi¬ 
val.  Frances  DeWolf,  womens 
editor  of  the  Republic,  is  assist¬ 
ing  Charles  Hoover,  service  di¬ 
rector. 


SWEEPSTAKES 

-P  FIRST  .  In  statewide  competi¬ 
tion  for  Daily  Newspapers  in  Cities 
over  7,000  at  the  1947  Oklahoma 
State  Fair. 

-►  FIRST  .  .  .  in  PAID  circulation 

in  the  fifth  largest  market  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

THAT'S  WHY  WE  SAY  .  .  . 

IF  IT’S  A  TEST  MARKET... 
YOU  WANT  THE  NEWS-STAR 

Publishers  Representatives 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  IN 

New  York  e  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Okla.  City  e 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA 

NEWS-STAR 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 
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eoo9  M/mxer  Aoi^tce 


A  most  valuable  bird -in -the -hand  is  this  concentrated 


Cleveland  Market.  Its  compactness  makes  distribution  easy 
and  the  top  coverage  of  The  Cleveland  Press  produces  the 
powerful  hold  that  makes  sales  results  certain.  This  luscious 
bird  is  always  ready  for  your  marketing  platter  when  you 
feed  your  advertising  to  him  through  The  Cleveland  Press. 


There  are  plenty  of  birds-in-the-bush  around  these  parts, 
too,  as  Northeastern  Ohio  is  well-stocked  with  thriving 
markets,  but  you  can’t  catch  them  from  Cleveland  because 
they  get  their  journalistic  nourishment  and  advertising 
vitamins  from  their  own  local  feed  boxes,  where  they  are 
served  an  appetizing  menu  of  their  own  choice. 


Concentrate  on  the  bird-in- the-hand  and  sales  results 
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Pastors  Urged 
To  Be  'Press 
Agents  for  God' 

A  minister  who  was  once  on 
the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  has  published 
some  hints  to  pastors  on  cooper¬ 
ation  with  newspapers  under 
the  title,  “Press  Agent  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

In  a  “generation  in  which 
the  newspaper  is  part  of  his 
community's  daily  diet,”  de¬ 
clares  the  Rev.  James  E.  Wag¬ 
ner,  D.D.,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
I^ncaster,  Pa.,  “the  pastor 
should  consider  himself  as 
‘God's  Press  Agent'  and  attempt 
to  become  as  proficient  in  this 
phase  of  his  ministry  as  in  any 
other.” 

“Placed  as  he  is  in  his  parish 
and  the  community,”  says  Dr. 
Wagner's  pamphlet,  “he  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  pub¬ 
lishing  ( 1 )  the  news  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  (2)  the  news  of  his 
denomination,  and  (3)  the  news 
of  the  ecumenical  church  and  of 
the  worldwide  missionary  move¬ 
ment  as  a  witness  to  the  so¬ 
phisticated  and  skeptical  who 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  church  is  divided  against  it¬ 
self  and  that  its  missions  at  home 
and  abroad  are  nothing  more 
than  a  geographical  expansion 
of  the  psalm-singing  and  other 
worldliness  which  the  non¬ 
churchman  generally  identifies 
with  the  Christian  religion.'' 

Writing  Hints  Given 

Dr.  Wagner's  tract  covers 
types  of  church  news,  elemen¬ 
tary  hints  to  pastors,  writing  a 
newspaper  story,  other  ways  of 
using  newspapers  and  a  re¬ 
minder  that  “the  editor  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  churchman,  too,”  rather 
than  a  member  of  a  drinking, 
swearing  crowd. 

Among  his  suggestions  to  the 
“press  agents  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God”  are:  Visit  your  local 
newspaper  office — and  not  dur¬ 
ing  ru^  hours;  provide  each 
local  paper  with  complete  data 
about  yourself  and  up-to-date 
glossy  print;  get  your  notices 
and  stories  to  the  office  in  plenty 
of  time;  where  no  pastoral  confi¬ 
dences  are  betrayed,  give  the 
editor  a  tip  on  any  possible  good 
news  stories;  don't  editorialize; 
don't  be  falsely  modest  about 
reporting  your  own  doings  and 
sayings;  don’t  arrange  your 
newspaper  story  on  the  pattern 
of  your  sermons;  etc. 

■ 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Observes  Anniversary 

Winnipeg.  Man. — The  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  Nov.  8  publish¬ 
ing  a  special  section  devoted  to 
excerpts  highlighting  events 
chronicled  during  that  period. 

Tracing  its  growth  from  its  be 
ginning,  as  a  weekly,  Nov.  9. 
1872.  the  paper  recalled  the  two- 
story,  clapboard  shack  where  it 
first  went  to  press.  Then  a 
struggling  village.  Winnipeg  had 
a  population  of  1.500  persons. 

A  portion  of  the  first  editorial, 
written  by  Editor  W.  F.  Luxton. 
was  published. 


Bonus  Follows 
Cost  Curve 

Windsor,  Ont. — The  Windsor 
Star  has  introduced  a  cost  of 
living  bonus  for  all  full-time 
employes.  In  a  letter  to  the 
staff,  Hugh  A.  Graybiel,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  initial  bonus 
would  be  $2  a  week  to  cover 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  Aug.  1  to  an  index  of  145. 

It  will  be  adjusted  monthly  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each 
point  of  increase  or  decrease. 

The  announcement  emphasizes 
that  it  is  a  bonus’  with  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  wage  rates,  schedules  or 
salaries. 


N.  Y.  W-T 
'Takes  Stock'  of 
Its  Campaigns 

To  show  that  “active  journal 
ism  that  digs  under,  around  and 
behind  the  news"  is  still  a  potent 
force,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  last  week  reviewed  for 
its  readers  the  record  of  cam¬ 
paigns  and  disclosures  it  has  in¬ 
itiated  or  taken  part  in  recently. 

In  special  position,  nine  inches 
deep,  across  the  top  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  in  two-column  meas¬ 
ure.  the  “stock-taking"  editorial 
mentioned  these  stories  and  se¬ 
ries,  among  others:  welfare  de¬ 
partment  abuses;  overcrowding 
of  city  hospitals;  the  subway 
fare;  what's  wrong  with  the 
schools;  sewage  pollution;  Army 
mismanagement  in  Italy;  grade 
crossings;  communists,  etc. 

"When  we  start  a  survey  or 
investigation,”  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  commented,  “few  people 
realize  how  many  obstacles  and 
difficulties  spring  up  to  hamper 
us.  If  public  officials  are  in¬ 
volved.  the  first  impulse  of  many 
of  them  is  to  deny,  cover  up,  and 
conceal.  Public  records  are  sud¬ 
denly  'unavailable.'  .  .  . 

“If  powerful  vested  interests 
have  reason  to  fear  our  inquiry 
we  must  also  be  prepared  for 
denunciations  and  mud-slingings 
ad  lib. 

“Meanwhile,  some  of  the  other 
newspapers  that  ‘missed  the  bus' 
are  sure  to  belittle,  sneer  at  and 
even,  if  they  can,  discredit  the 
investigating  newspaper’s 
‘scoop.’  Also  the  radio  has  not 
pass^  up  many  chances  to  join 
the  belittlers. 

“We  are  proud  of  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  besides  printing 
day-to-day  news.” 

The  editorial  was  reprinted  in 
other  New  York  dailies  as  a 
World-Telegram  ad. 


McCutcheon  Display 

John  T.  McCutcheon’s  famous 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoon.  “Injun 
Summer,”  is  being  featured  in 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  dis¬ 
play  windows  throughout  the 
Far  West.  The  cartoon  and  its 
accompanying  story  were  first 
created  for  the  Tribune  of  Sept. 
29.  1907,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  Tribune 
every  autumn.  Since  1936  the 
cartoon  has  been  reproduced  in 
color. 


Daily's  Editor 
'Regrets'  in  Note 
To  8(?)-Year-01d 

Cincinnati,  O. — Carl  D.  Groat, 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  made  public  apology  to  a 
small  boy. 

In  his  post-election  mail. 
Groat  received  this  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post, 

Dear  Sir: 

In  that  article  in  the  Post 
about  me  on  Saturday  you  put 
me  as  8  years  old  and  I  am  not! 
And  I  did  not  break  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

PETER  TAFT. 

Under  a  two-column  head, 
"Dear  Mr.  Taft — We  Apologize" 
— Editor  Groat  said: 

“Mr.  Taft  refers  to  a  story  in 
which  the  Post  reported  he  was 
permitted  to  stamp  the  number 
on  the  ballot  which  gave  his 
father,  Charles  P.  Taft,  the  nec¬ 
essary  quota  for  election  to  City 
Council. 

“We  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Taft 
that  the  Post  deeply  regrets  the 
confusion  concerning  his  age. 
No  malice  was  intended.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  rely  on  the  Board 
of  Elections  in  the  matter  of  the 
allegedly  broken  stamping  ma¬ 
chine.  The  board  informed  our 
reporters  that  the  machine  was 
struck  with  such  force  that  it  no 
longer  stamped  the  numbers 
consecutively  and  therefore  was 
removed  from  service.” 

“Mr.  Taft,”  who.  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  informed,  accepted 
the  apology.  Is  the  nephew  of 
Robert  A.  Taft,  U.  S.  Senator 
and  a  candidate  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  presidential  nomination. 
Senator  Taft  and  “Mir.  Taft's” 
dad,  Charles  P.,  are  part-owners 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  the 
Post's  evening  rival. 


Changes  Page  Size 


The  newspaper  PM  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  its  physical 
make-up. 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of 
Nov.  17,  it  is  now  1000  lines  to 
the  page,  with  five  200  line  col¬ 
umns.  conforming  to  the  usual 
tabloid  measurements  instead  of 
its  previous  875  line  page. 
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Paul  Whiteman  Leads 
At  Band  Festival 

Passaic,  N.  J. — ivlore  than  10. 
000  persons  crowded  into  the  lo¬ 
cal  high  school  stadium  one 
night  recently  to  hear  and  see 
12  area  high  school  bands  pre 
sent  the  first  music  festival  and 
football  band  exhibition  spon 
sored  by  the  Passaic  Herald 
News.  The  evening  was  high 
lighted  by  a  presentation  of  the 
massed  bands  directed  by  Pau; 
Whiteman. 

Net  proceeds  of  the  show  will 
be  divided  equally  among  the 
participating  schools  to  buy 
equipment  for  their  music  de 
partments.  The  exhibition  was 
not  a  contest.  Two  adjudicators 
of  music  festivals  were  present 
and  they  will  make  private  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  to  each 
school  for  improvement  of  its 
musical  education  program. 

William  V.  Benken,  Herald- 
News  promotion  manager,  was 
head  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
12  schools,  and  was  director  of 
the  festival,  assisted  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 


STAKE 


Wtothelick' 


CenlmtTim 


Ask  any  advertiser  and  he'll 
tell  you  that  products  which 
SELL  best  in  the  rich  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  Market  are  those 
advertised  in  the  Waco  Mews- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald. 
Ask  him  why  and  you'll  heir 
him  say  that  these,  and  only 
these  great  dailies,  dominile 
the  compact  11-county  trade 
territory  which  is  Texas 
I  Fifth  Major  Market  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  buying  habits  of 
more  than  330,000  persons, 
fn  Waco,  the  hub  of  this 
vast  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  empire,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  persons  read  one 
of  these  publications.  Stake 
vour  claim  to  the  Central 
Texas  Market  ...  and  work 
it  through  the  columns  of  the 
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50  YEARS  YOUNG! 

"The  Captain  and  the  Kids" 

By  — 

AND  GETTING  A  BIGGER  HAND  THAN  EVER 


Everybody  knows  and  loves  this  SPANKING  TEAM  of  cavorting  kids  — 
HANS  and  FRITZ — ^the  CAPTAIN  and  MAMMA  and  the  rest.  Your  Father 
laughed  at  them;  so  did  your  Grandfather.  Their  antics  grow  funnier. 
YOU'LL  LAUGH.  TOO! 
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r^ootn  j-or  improvement 

Prize-Winner  or  Not, 
School  Was  in  Order 


By  Dan  Brown 

PICK  UP  your  missiles  and  get 

ready  to  fire,  boys.  Here’s  an 
editor  who  is  going  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  this  popular  game  of 
lambasting  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  am  about  to  sound 
a  note  in  defense  of  the  “ivory 
towers  of  theory.” 

Coming  to  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  September  from  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  of  the  Sparta  (Tenn. ) 
Expositor,  which  also  answers 
to  the  title  “Tennessee’s  Prize 
Winning  Newspaper,”  I  was 
rudely  jolted  by  the  conflicts  I 
found  in  “my  way”  and  the 
school’s.  On  most  issues  I  con¬ 
fess  I  must  bow  to  the  school. 

The  Expositor  is  proud  of  its 
recent  record.  In  1941-42,  under 
present  management,  it  in¬ 
creased  circulation  by  500% 
with  a  new  type  dress  and  style. 
During  the  war  the  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  lauded  its  front  page  war 
column  as  “second  only  to  Ernie 
Pyle’s.” 

Fir<«t  Place 

The  Expositor  has  won  the 
first  place  state  award  for  make¬ 
up  and  appearance  for  the  past 
two  years,  was  first  in  news¬ 
writing  in  1946,  the  only  year 
that  division  was  open. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  place  typographical 
award,  it  placed  first  among 
weeklies  in  community  service 
and  newspaper  promotion.  In 
the  community  service  contest 
it  rated  above  the  Memphis 
Commercial  -  Appeal  and  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar  among 
both  weeklies  and  dailies. 

Confident  there  was  still 
plenty  of  room  for  personal  im¬ 
provement  I  went  to  Syracuse, 
with  the  dean’s  permission,  to 
pursue  a  specialized  press  pro¬ 
gram  including  such  courses  as 
editorial  writing,  editorial  prac¬ 
tice,  interpretative  writing,  libel 
law,  advertising,  etc. 

During  my  first  weeks  there  I 
missed  the  boat  so  many  times 
I  thought  I  was  back  in  Tokyo 
sweating  out  the  point  system. 
According  to  results  of  my  early 
assignments  I  should  have 
starved  to  death  in  the  poor- 
house  in  1938. 

My  first  work  was  an  editorial 
aimed  at  a  highly  respected 
daily  which  shall  remain  name¬ 
less.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  policy  editorial  for 
that  paper.  Might  have  earned 
its  writer  a  bonus  from  the 
pleased  publisher. 

When  the  paper  came  back  I 
thought  the  prof  had  upset  his 
bottle  of  ink  on  it.  “Trite,”  he 
said.  “Explains  nothing.  Well 
organized  but  no  originality.” 
At  least  it  was  well  organized. 

On  a  later  assignment  for  the 
same  class  I  tried  a  little  or¬ 
iginality.  I  applied  a  twist  we 
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had  been  using  with  singular 
success  on  the  Expositor.  Back 
came  the  paper:  “Not  practical. 
I  doubt  if  this  would  work.” 

Wliat’s  this?  In  the  things 
I’ve  been  practicing  day  in  and 
day  out  I’m  not  doing  so  well. 
In  advertising,  about  which  I 
know  nothing,  I’m  making 
straight  A’s. 

Another  week  of  this  and  I 
had  decided  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  propose  marriage  to 
the  editorial  director  of  the 
Daily  Orange  (school  sheet), 
return  to  Tennessee  and  begin 
feverishly  grinding  out  ad  copy, 
letting  her  edit  the  paper. 

“Not  practical,”  she  told  me. 
“I  doubt  if  this  would  work. 
However,  I’ll  always  think  of 
you  as  a  friend.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  I  actually 
became  afraid  to  face  my  type¬ 
writer.  “Does  this  mean  the 
cane  fields  for  you,  Brown?”  I 
asked  myself. 

Let's  Be  Fair 

Let’s  be  fair  with  the  prof, 
though.  He  was  right.  The  first 
editorial  was  trite.  It  was  a 
carbon  copy  of  what  could  have 
been  found  in  the  paper  I  had 
in  mind  this  morning  or  in  1902. 
That’s  the  reason  so  many  of 
us  complain  that  our  editorials 
aren’t  appreciated. 

I  am  now  able  to  see  what  I 
wouldn’t  have  admitted  two 
months  ago.  The  old  grind  has 
loaded  my  writing  vocabulary 
with  triteness.  Some  of  my 
stuff  was  full  of  moth-eaten 
cliches  ( there’s  one  of  ’em 
now.) 

In  the  second  Instance  the 
prof  was  right  again,  with  a 
qualification.  What  he  meant 
was  that  my  contribution  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  practical  on 
the  average  paper.  Remember, 
he  is  teaching  a  class  of  50.  He 
has  to  advise  these  students  to 
concentrate,  with  originality,  on 
something  universally  practical. 

How  about  covering  public  af¬ 
fairs?  Have  been  doing  it  all 
my  life.  Hold  office  in  five 
civic  organizations,  membership 
in  a  dozen  others.  Used  to  at¬ 
tend  at  least  four  public  meet¬ 
ings  a  week,  reporting  the  gist 
of  each.  Was  commended  by 
Gov.  Jim  McCord  this  summer 
for  “intelligent  journalistic  cov¬ 
erage.” 

I  used  this  lead  for  my  first 
public  affairs  story:  “Setting 
out  what  he  declared  the  four 
most  important  types  of  po¬ 
litical  stories,  Mario  Rossi,  po¬ 
litical  columnist  .  .  .  etc.” 

Nothing  Wrong? 

Nothing  wrong  with  that  lead 
I  told  myself.  The  paper 
bounced  like  Gromyko’s  rubber 
heels  as  he  stalked  out  of  the 
UN  parley.  Said  the  prof,  in 
fire  engine  red  ink:  “Don’t  like 


this  pronoun  near  the  beginning 
before  the  reader  has  a  chance 
to  guess  who  it  refers  to.” 

Scribbled  on  the  margin  of 
the  same  article,  in  the  same 
irritating  red  ink,  was  this  no¬ 
tation:  “wordy  in  spots.” 

How  was  the  prof  to  know 
I  used  to  space  rate  for  the 
Chattanooga  Times.  And  how 
was  I  to  know  it  had  affected 
my  writing  to  this  extent.  Next 
time  I  trimmed  the  story.  It 
was  snappy,  more  readable. 

Don’t  fool  yourself,  brother. 
I’m  learning  plenty  and  re¬ 
learning  plenty  more.  We  of 
the  trade,  and  the  self-appointed 
critics,  must  remember  that 
the  school’s  first  responsibility 
is  to  the  starry-eyed  young 
want-to-be  Jane  Ardens  and 
Clark  Kents  who  must  obtain 
the  best  practical  base  upon 
which  to  build. 

Here  they — and  I — are  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  shorter,  clearer 
leads;  brisk  paragraphs.  We  are 
learning  to  background  the 
news,  to  interpret,  to  report  the 
daily  hodge  podge  in  a  more 
readable  style. 

Assuming  that  other  reputable 
schools  are  making  the  same 
effort  as  Syracuse,  I  say  the 
profession  has  little  quarrel. 

■ 

Henderson  Reelected 
By  Australian  AP 

Rupert  A.  Henderson,  general 
manager  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  Australian  Associated 
Press  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Sydney  Nov.  17. 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  new  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  AAP  with  Reuters. 
This,  he  said,  had  “maintained 
the  independence  and  integrity” 
of  the  AAP,  and  had  given  it 
“a  share  of  control  in  the  great¬ 
est  British  news  agency.”  The 
joint  AAP-Reuter  Pacific  news 
services  are  now  under  Austra¬ 
lian  direction. 

During  the  year,  he  added,  the 
AAP,  iargely  in  association  with 
Reuters,  had  been  working  on 
the  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  managing 
director  of  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald,  said  that  no  part  of  the 
Australian  newspaper  industry 
was  more  important  than  the 
provision  of  the  basic  news  upon 
which  all  Australia  depended  es¬ 
sentially  for  information. 


'Buck'  Cross 
Named  M.E. 

In  San  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— Julian  B 
(Buck)  Cross,  editor  of  the Saii 
Antonio  Express  Sunday  mai- 
azine,  has  been 
named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Express,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  W. 

Grant.  Grant  is 
now  an  editorial 
writer. 

Vance  Grif¬ 
fith,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San 
Antonio  E  v  e- 
ning  News,  has 
been  shifts  to  q 
the  Express  as  ** 

city  editor.  Carey  Snyder  for¬ 
mer  Express  city  editor,  is  now 
makeup  editor. 

Mr.  Cross,  40,  joined  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Co.  in  1929 
He  has  served  as  reporter,  city 
editor,  staff  writer  and  mag¬ 
azine  editor.  He  continues  to 
supervise  the  magazine,  of 
which  D.  G.  Westervelt,  forme 
Express  assistant  city  editor,  hu 
been  made  assistant  editor. 

■ 

Agency  Joins  Group 

Philip  Klein  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Rittenhouse 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Affiliated  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Network. 


color 

plate 

PRE- 

registering 


Vf'rile  for 
brochure,  u  hich 
illustrates  how  to 
PRE-register 
color  stereos, 
BEFORE  they 
reach  the 
pressroom. 

Corp. 

Fifch  Avenue 
N.Y. 
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W  Advertising  Agency: 
f  The  BiowCompany^Inc, 


MEN  IN  EIGHT  MAJOR  MICHIGAN  MARKETS 

ARE  MEETING  JERIS  THROUGH 

ALL  EIGHT  BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Yes,  more  men  in  eight  top  Michigan  mar¬ 
kets  are  meeting  JERIS  Antiseptic  and 
Cream  Oil  Hair  Tonics  every  day ! 

That’s  because  Arthur  Winarick,  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  JERIS,  use  all  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers  to  show  the  easy  way  to  well- 
groomed  hair. 

Every  day,  360,000  Booth  Newspapers  go 
right  into  the  homes  and  hands  of  the  men 


and  women  who  shop  in  Michigan’s  Major 
Markets  outside  Detroit.  No  matter  what 
your  product.  Booth  offers  you  access  to 
alert,  product -hungry  markets. 

Far  airrrifle  tnformatlan  on 
Booth  Mirhiftan  Markrta^  rail  or  phonrt 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  IIO  East  42nd  Street, 
A'ew  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  IS.*!  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  II 
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School  Feature  Gains 
Statewide  Interest 


Against  False  News  PrOsidoilt 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  —  Nearly 
two  years  ago,  on  Jan.  1,  1946, 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  opened 
a  new  year  with  a  new  idea.  It 
announced,  in  a  four  column 
bold  face  box  on  Page  1,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  of  weekly 
full-page  articles  and  pictures 
on  Milwaukee  public  and  paro¬ 
chial  high  schools,  to  be  known 
as  “High  Schools  On  Parade.” 

A  week  later  the  new  page 
made  its  first  appearance.  On 
Nov.  16,  this  year,  “High 
Schools  on  Parade”  featured  its 
sixtieth  Wisconsin  high  school 
and  the  page  is  still  holding 
widespread  reader  interest. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
attributed  to  the  success  of  this 
school  page  feature. 

Human  Interest 
It  is  a  lively,  human  interest 
page  about  the  subject  of  learn¬ 
ing,  a  subject  that  all  too  often 
is  presented  in  a  stiff  and  unin¬ 
teresting  manner. 

The  Sentinel  page  liberally 
utilizes  pictures  showing  stu¬ 
dents  engaged  in  various  activi¬ 
ties.  As  a  result,  many  students 
realize  their  secret  ambition  of 
seeing  themselves  in  print.  TOey 
are  proud,  and  this  pride  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  entire  student  body 
and  the  parents  as  well. 

Prior  to  the  publication  date 
set  for  the  page  for  each  school, 
an  essay  contest  is  conducted 
on  the  subject,  “What  I  Like 
Best  About  My  High  School.” 

The  winner's  essay  Is  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  page,  along  with 
his  picture,  and  wherever  school 
board  rules  permit,  the  Sentinel 
awards  a  $25  savings  bond  to 
the  winner,  to  create  further 
interest  in  the  feature. 

Each  school  principal  also 
contributes  to  the  page  by 
writing  an  article  in  which  he 
outlines  some  of  his  own 
thoughts  on  American  educa¬ 
tion  today  and  how  we  can 
best  make  it  serve  the  nation 
in  the  future. 

Sentinel  Stall  Helps 
A  Sentinel  staff  member  with 
wide  educational  background 
handles  the  story.  When  he  and 
the  photographer  visit  the 
school  for  interviews  and  pic¬ 
tures,  the  principal  is  urged  to 
let  the  editor  of  the  school  paper 
and  some  of  his  staff  come  along 
to  see  how  the  feature  is  as¬ 
sembled. 

This  invariably  results  in  a 
story  in  the  school  newspaper 
telling  how  the  student  re¬ 
porter  got  a  first-hand  look  at 
large  scale  journalism  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

All  of  these  things  combine  to 
stimulate  both  student  and  adult 
readership  and  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between 
teen-agers  and  their  parents. 

From  a  circulation  stand- 
I>olnt,  too,  the  Sentinel  is  di¬ 
rectly  benefiting  from  this  se¬ 
ries.  The  paper  gets  into  homes 
that  it  hadn’t  been  in  before, 
and  in  many  cases,  it  stays  there 
because  of  its  initial,  favorable 
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impression  created  in  bringing 
an  interesting  subject  so  close 
to  home. 

This  page  is  featured,  of 
course,  only  during  the  school 
months.  By  January,  1947,  all 
of  the  schools  in  the  immediate 
Mlwaukee  area  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  decision  was  made 
to  extend  coverage  to  state 
schools,  as  well. 

The  feature  had  been  run¬ 
ning  on  Monday,  but  for  the 
state  series,  it  was  decided  to 
run  it  in  the  Sunday  state  edi¬ 
tion.  Dealers  are  notified  in  ad¬ 
vance  when  their  cities  will 
be  featured  and  are  sent  dis¬ 
play  cards  printed  in  the 
school’s  colors  for  advance  pro¬ 
motion.  These  cards  are  spotted 
at  various  sales  points  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

To  further  local  interest,  ads 
are  run  in  the  city’s  own  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  on  the 
Friday  preceding  publication. 

Since  starting  the  feature, 
the  Sentinel  has  found  that  the 
doors  are  open  to  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  all  quarters. 

For  example,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  dropped  into  a  local  res¬ 
taurant  for  dinner,  the  propri¬ 
etor  insisted  on  putting  the  meal 
“on  the  house”  because  he  was 
so  proud  that  the  Sentinel  was 
devoting  an  entire  page  to  the 
high  school  of  his  city. 

■ 

Juke-Box  Outlets 
Carry  News  Programs 

San  Francisco — A  novel  news 
dissemination  medium  has  be¬ 
gun  operations  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area:  Wired  News¬ 
casts.  five  minutes  of  stream¬ 
lined  headline  news  and  sports 
results  delivered  by  direct  wire 
to  outlets  served  by  juke-box 
wired  music. 

A  central  news  bureau,  utiliz¬ 
ing  national  press  services  and 
radio-trained  editors  and  an¬ 
nouncers,  produces  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Outlets  receive  the  newscasts 
on  the  hour,  interspersing  regu¬ 
lar  musical  programs.  Thirty- 
second  commercials  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  news¬ 
casts  allow  the  outlets  to  obtain 
them  free.  Presently  290  es- 
tablishments  are  carrying 
them. 

The  system  is  copyrighted  and 
registered  by  Philip  G.  Brady, 
who  evolved  the  technique  dur¬ 
ing  service  with  the  Navy  News 
bureau. 


Home  from  Europe 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  —  Mason 
Rossiter  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Tribune- 
Press.  has  returned  home  after 
a  three-and-one-half  months’ 
tour  of  Europe.  He  visited  26 
cities  in  20  countries.  Articles 
written  on  the  trip  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tribune-Press  and 
distributed  to  274  other  weeklies 
in  40  states,  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 


With  little  discussion,  the 
United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  approved  Nov.  15  a 
resolution  asking  all  member 
governments  to  combat  the 
spread  oi  false  information 
and  distorted  news  likely  to 
disturb  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  nations.  The  measure 
had  been  previously  accepted 
by  the  Assembly's  Social,  Hu¬ 
manitarian  and  Cultural  Com¬ 
mittee  os  a  compromise  to  a 
more  strongly-worded  Yugo- 
slovian  proposal  (E&P,  Nov.  1, 
p.  8). _ 

Dalton  Made 
P.  R.  Director 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Promotion 
of  three  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  executives  was  announced 
recently  by 
Barry  Bingham, 
president  of  the 
Courier  -Jour¬ 
nal,  Louisville 
Times  and  radio 
stations  WHAS 
and  WCJT. 

Neil  Dalton, 
former  assistant 
to  the  president, 
has  been  named 
public  relations 
director.  He 
will  supervise 
all  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  program  promotion  of 
the  papers  and  the  stations. 

J.  M.  Wynn,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  since  1944.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales  for 
WHAS  and  WCJT. 

Douglas  Cornette,  assistant  to 
Wynn,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Dalton  started  working  for 
the  Courier-Journal  in  1917 
when  the  paper  was  under  the 
editorship  of  Henry  Watterson. 
He  was  promoted  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Courier  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  in  1940. 

In  1943  Dalton  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  domestic  branch  of 
Office  of  War  Information.  After 
V-J  Day  he  served  as  acting  di¬ 
rector  until  its  liquidation. 


Dalton 


*"MOB  ACTION" 

"Macv'i  advertifcd  itockingi 
($1.98)  tMclutivtly  in  The 
York  Sun.  ThU  waa  the  best 
hosiery  rearonse  observed  this 
fall.  Counters  were  crowded  all 
day.  Mid-aftemoon  bought  near 
m^actioo.  Many  quantity  sales 
noted." 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Bureau. 

This  kind  of  prompt,  profitable 
ad-action  is  the  reason  why  Man¬ 
hattan  department  stores  have 

?iven  The  Sun  more  advertising 
or  24  consecutive  years  than  any 
other  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 


>CW  VDRK 


Sbun 


'Wins'  Capital 
Photo  Prize 

Washington — John  S.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc 
has  been  awarded  the  grand 
prize  in  the  annual  exhibit  of 
newsphotos  by  members  of  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

The  winning  shot,  titled  ‘  Hell 
on  Wheels,”  pictured  a  young 
woman  standing  in  the  rubble 
created  by  the  Texas  City,  Tex. 
tanker  explosion  disaster  last 
March.  With  a  look  of  pained 
anxiety,  she  was  attempting  to 
put  a  call  through  a  telephone 
hanging  crazily  from  a  standing 
but  shattered  wall.  Thompson 
also  won  first  prize  for  a  picture 
of  President  Truman  and  his 
daughter,  Margaret. 

Making  his  first  entry  in  an 
annual  contest.  President  Tru¬ 
man  took  first  prize  for  a  picture 
of  White  House  newsphoto  men 
assembled  on  the  lawn  of  the 
executive  mansion.  His  win  was 
aided  by  the  fact  that  entries  in 
this  class  were  restricted  to 
“Presidents  of  the  United  States." 

Other  winners  of  first  prizes 
were:  Francis  Routt,  Washim 
ton  Star,  color;  Waited  Jacobus, 
Harris  &  Ewing,  personality 
class;  Byron  Rollins,  Associated 
Press,  sports;  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Department  of  Interior,  science: 
Milton  Freier,  Acme  Newspic 
tures,  Inc.,  feature  class. 


. . .  mjMit  ^ 


i-  -i 


REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 


Morning  and  Sondoy  MewsgW*' 

Nalional  ReprettnUtiTM: 
OSBORN,  SCOLARO.MEEKEB  *  CO 
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Spike  Marlin  . . . 

Claire’s  current . . .  long 
ears  and  iMng  Island 
mansion  type! 


Anggles  ..  .her  press 
agent .  .  .  million  ideas 
a  minute  .  .  .  but  a  lou' 
baiting  arerage. 


She  predicted  a  murder  .  .  .  and  before  the 

police  could  run  down  the  rumor  ...  it  happened! 
Which  puts  Claire  Voyant — best  looking  babe  in  comics — 
in  a  brand  new  jam  (even  for  adventure  strips!)  . .  .  And 
also  make  the  next  Claire  Voyant  sequence  a  smart 
starting  buy  for  any  publisher  who  wants  to  stabilize  sales, 
soften  seasonal  slumps,  gain  new  readers  and  revenue, 
add  profit  and  prestige  to  the  paper.  Next  starting  date  of 
Jack  Sparling’s  flip,  fast-habit-forming  strip  is  early 
in  December.  Better  wire  for  proofs  and  prices  . . .  now! 


Hugh  Dunit  .  .  . 

new  character . . .  owns 
a  diner . .  .fast  man 
with  the  catsup  bottle. 


Hairy  Harry.  ..big 
Broadway  reslauranteur 
who  does  a  Dorothy  Dix 
business  on  the  side. 


UN-TIMES 

lyndicate 


CHICAGO 


Jew  Cousins... 

radio  actor,  bit 
player,  dishes  out 
philosophy  and  makes 
it  stick  with  his  fists. 


Harry  Bak«r«  Msr. 

211  W.  Wackrr  Hr.,  (Ihicago  6,  Ill. 
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ITU  SCORECARD 

IT  HAS  been  three  months  since  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  on  the 
advice  of  its  officers  adopted  the  "no  con¬ 
tract”  policy.  At  the  time,  we  said  it 
would  bring  chaos  into  the  historically 
peaceful  relations  between  printers  and 
employers.  It  has. 

ITU  officers  sold  this  bill  of  goods  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  "protect  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  its  members."  It  has  done 
everything  but  that. 

It  has  taken  the  rank  and  file  members 
of  ITU  three  months  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indianapolis  dictatorship  has 
attempted  to  destroy  the  local  autonomy  of 
ITU  unions  and  stands  a  good  chance  of 
breaking  up  the  union. 

Contrary  to  what  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  the  other  officers  say,  it  is  not  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  engaged  in  this  union  bust¬ 
ing.  In  every  instance  publishers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  agreement  with  the  union 
in  the  form  of  signed  contracts.  It  is  the 
union  officers  themselves  who  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  ITU  members.  It  is 
their  policies  and  activities  that  will  bring 
on  the  union  busting,  if  any  is  done. 

What’s  the  score  after  three  months  of 
delay,  confusion  and  subterfuee  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  unilateral  "Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment”  on  publishers:  to  bypass  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  good  faith;  to  avoid 
federal  law  and  federal  agencies? 

Paramount  in  the  ITU  policy  was  avoid¬ 
ance  of  NURB.  It  didn’t  work.  NLRB 
has  charged  the  union  for  unfair  labor 
practices  in  Baltimore.  Charges  have 
b'x’n  brought  before  that  body  against 
ITU  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  As'ociation,  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  by  employer 
groups  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and 
by  a  few  individual  publishers. 

A  $200,000  damage  suit  has  been  brought 
against  the  union  by  a  Long  Island  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  that  same  case.  33  union  print- 
e’-s  have  talked  themselves  right  out  of  a 
Job  by  blindly  following  the  dictates  of 
their  national  officers. 

Disagreement  with  ITU  national  policy 
has  broken  out  in  Akron  where  the  local 
has  signed  a  contract. 

An  independent  group  of  members  has 
started  a  move  to  oust  the  national  of¬ 
ficers  in  a  referendum  next  year. 

Only  now  some  of  the  ITU  members 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  untenable 
position  in  which  the  Cleveland  "mandate” 
ard  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  their 
officers  has  placed  their  union.  Brought 
up  on  charges  before  a  federal  agency; 
soon  to  go  before  the  courts  on  these  is¬ 
sues;  splitting  down  the  middle  because  of 
disagreement  in  its  own  ranks;  the  ITU, 
once  one  of  the  strongest  and  soundest 
unions,  is  in  jeopardy. 

If  ITU  members  have  the  interest  of 
their  union  at  heart,  they  will  take  steps 
to  return  to  their  old  policy  of  honoring 
signed  contractual  agreements  with  em¬ 
ployers.  bargaining  in  good  faith  toward 
that  end,  and  calling  a  halt  to  this  ,<'tupid 
erdeavor  to  force  their  unilateral  decision 
upon  everyone  and  placing  themselves  on 
a  plane  above  the  law. 


O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good:  because  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

—Psalms,  CXViri;  1. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  GAG 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  Security  Advisory 
Board  has  been  called  on  the  carpet 
before  a  House  Sub  committee  to  explain 
its  efforts  to  "classify”  all  government  in¬ 
formation.  The  classifications  previously 
reported  in  E&P  have  been  called  alter¬ 
nately  a  "news  gag,’”  “censorship,"  and  a 
"security  measure.”  It  all  depends  on 
where  your  office  is  in  Washington. 

Let’s  admit  there  are  valid  reasons  why 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  departments,  and  possibly 
the  State  Department  should  protect  their 
data  and  information  in  some  manner 
from  premature  and  dangerous  release  in 
these  days  of  international  turmoil  and 
controversy. 

But  according  to  Col.  Charles  Blakeney, 
War  Department  representative  on  the  se¬ 
curity  board,  the  purpose  of  the  new  rules 
is  to  have  a  standard  procedure  among  all 
57  government  agencies  for  classifying 
confidential  information. 

The  proposed  rules  as  now  written  have 
been  lifted  almost  bodily  from  War  De¬ 
partment  regulations  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  years.  They  are  military  meas¬ 
ures  and  to  impose  them  on  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  placing  military  censorship 
on  public  information.  It  may  be  wise  to 
have  a  standard  procedure  in  government 
agencies  for  the  release  of  information  to 
the  press  and  public,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  reason  why  a  majority  of 
the  government’s  agencies  dealing  with 
civilian  affairs  should  be  provided  with  a 
method  or  excuse  for  withholding  public 
information  of  any  kind. 

The  tentative  rules  would  leave  it  up  to 
the  personal  decision  of  every  government 
administrator  as  what  he  would  call  "top 
secret,”  "confidential,”  etc.  It  offers  a 
perfect  screen  behind  which  public  offi¬ 
cials  could  hide  with  any  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  reason,  public,  private  or 
otherwise. 

Hamilton  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  se¬ 
curity  board,  has  said  the  rules  are  in  pre¬ 
liminary  form  and  had  been  distributed 
to  various  government  agencies  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  amendments. 

Well,  the  board  is  getting  suggestions 
from  the  House  subcommittee  and  wit¬ 
nesses  appearing  there.  The  consensus  is 
that  no  one  outside  of  official  Washington 
wants  military  security  regulations  im¬ 
posed  on  civilian  agencies  in  time  of 
peace. 


RADIO  BONANZA 

TWO  REIPORTS  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  appearing  in  jjj, 
last  two  issues  of  E&P  should  make  in. 
teresting  reading  for  newspaper  publishen 
recently  embarked  in  running  a  radio 
station  or  contemplating  same. 

Time  was  when  the  mere  grant  of  i 
wavelength,  erection  of  a  station,  and  the 
flick  of  a  switch  putting  it  on  the  air  wai 
practically  a  guarantee  that  with  a  little 
programming  sense  the  project  would  be 
a  big  money-maker.  Times  have 
for  radio. 

Since  V-J  Day  259  new  AM  statiou 
have  gone  on  the  air.  Only  half  of  them 
have  been  able  to  make  money.  The 
others  are  in  the  red  and  have  been  since 
the  start.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  net  broadcast  revenues  of 
all  stations. 

The  FCC  estimated  there  will  be  2j50 
AM  stations  on  the  air  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  There  is  no  estimate  of  the  number 
of  FTVI  stations,  but  we  know  there  will 
be  quite  a  few.  Aside  from  the  comp^ 
tition  these  stations  will  give  each  othe 
in  every  city,  as  a  group  they  will  be  com¬ 
peting  with  other  long  established  medii, 
namely  newspapers,  for  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar. 

Obviously,  radio  is  no  longer  the  bon¬ 
anza  it  was. 

But  while  new  and  prospective  pub 
lisher-owners  of  radio  stations  are  pon¬ 
dering  the  difficulties  facing  them ’or  their 
radio  competitors,  all  publishers  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  competition  their 
newspapers  face  in  the  future  for  that 
local  advertising  dollar. 

Newspapers  are  once  again  returning  to 
their  former  preeminence  as  the  leading 
advertising  medium.  Advertisers  are  be 
coming  more  selective  in  their  choice  ol 
media.  But  a  revived  and  rejuvenated 
local  ad  staff  would  be  good  insurance 
against  the  probability  of  strong  compe 
tition  reversing  that  trend. 

FREEDOM  TRAIN 

WHAT  CAN  a  newspaper  editor  do  to 
arouse  his  readers’  interest  in  the  Free 
dom  Train  and  the  things  it  represent 
when  the  Train  breezes  right  through  his 
community  without  stopping? 

Here’s  what  the  editor  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call  wrote: 

“The  Freedom  Train  stopped  for  a  day 
in  Providence,  then  moved  on.  It  did  not 
stop  at  all  as  it  sped  through  Woonsocket 
Many  people  missed  it. 

“But  there  is  another  Freedom  Train 
which  you  always  can  board.  It  is  a  fig¬ 
urative  one,  and  you  don’t  have  to  stand 
in  line  for  hours  to  get  on.  The  price  of 
admission  is  a  little  mental  exercise. 

"Think  about  the  freedoms  that  are 
ours,  and  only  ours.  Ask  yourself  if  yon 
are  guarding  them  well.  And  ask  your¬ 
self  if  you  are  giving  others  the  same  ben¬ 
efits  of  freedom  that  you,  as  an  individual 
wish  to  enjoy. 

"The  figurative  Freedom  Train  can  a^ 
commodate  endless  numbers,  but  all  of  us 
must  be  on  guard  to  see  that  it  is  n®* 
derailed.” 
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mention _ 

hfLEN  ROGERS  REID,  presi- 
of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  named  by  the  Uni- 
sersity  of  Toronto  for  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctorate  of  Laws  degree. 

Alanson  C.  Deuel,  president 
of  the  Niagara  tails  (N.Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Publishing  Co.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Power  City 
Trust  Co. 

Stanley  C.  Stone  has  retired 
after  40  years  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Hudson  (Mich.l 
Pojt  Gazette.  His  successors  are 
KoY  Allen,  who  has  edited 
newspapers  at  Harrison  and 
Manchester,  Mich.,  and  Harvey 
Potter,  who  has  been  on  the 
Post  Gaze.te  staff  20  years. 

M  B.  Hanks,  publisher  of  the 
Abilene  (lex.)  Reporter-News. 
was  recently  reelected  to  the 
board  ot  trustees  of  Hardin-Sim- 
mons  University  in  Abilene  by 
the  Baptist  General  Convention 
of  Texas. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (lex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
for  a  two-year  term  expiring  in 
1949. 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  vicepres- 
idcnt  and  assistant  publisher, 
was  appointed  newspaper  chair¬ 
man  tor  the  freedom  Train  ap- 
^arance  in  Montgomery,  Dec. 

Bernard  A.  Bergman,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. ) 
Record  as  Sunday  and  execut.ve 
editor  and  director  of  publicity 
for  Stern  newspapers,  and  pre¬ 
viously  managing  editor  of  New 
Yorker  magazme  and  editor  of 
the  daily  March  of  Events  page 
of  Hearst  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Publicker  Industries, 
Inc. 

Clough  Gates,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Superior  ( Wis. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Superior  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce. 

Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  editor 
of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader 
and  Telegram,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Eau  Claire  Ki- 
wanis  Club. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise,  has  been  named  a  mem- 
Mr  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  executive 
committee,  to  succeed  the  late 
Merle  r.  Chessman. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Hews,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  birth  of  a 
son. 


^  man  i-i  years,  nas 

hr-^R.,nmgss  Office 

gilbert  G.  ROOKER,  24  years 
with  the  advertising  division  of  Murray  Snyder 
me  Cowles  Publications,  Spo-  staff.  New  York  He 
kane,  Wash.,  and  for  10  years  was  recently  elect© 
previously  staff  member  of  the  the  Inner  Circle,  oi 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  the  political  reporters 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As-  City. 
S5’®'l2”’,„^®tires  with  pension  Jack  Springer,  f( 
Nov.  30.  1947.  Press  reporter  in 
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R.  Kent  Hanson,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  serve  as  act¬ 
ing  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Sun  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  on  account  of  illness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director  Harold  L. 
Goldman. 

Marcel  Payette  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  Montreal  (Que. )  Le 
Devoir,  and  Gabriel  I  ontaine 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager.  Payette  is  veteran  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
and  was  formerly  Ontario  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Montreal  Le  Canada. 

Junius  R.  Fishburn  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Rambeau  Company, 
coming  from  the  Chicago  Sun, 
where  he  was  on  the  advertising 
staff  for  one  and  a  half  years. 

George  Dorrance,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot, 
heads  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  recently  organized 
Jackson  squadron  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Forces  Association. 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  was  recently 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Portland 
Toastmasters  Club. 

Tom  Root,  formerly  with 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  has  joined  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review. 

Francis  Cesla,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  at  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Cesla 
became  parents  of  their  first  son 
Nov.  11. 

Donald  S.  (Scotty)  H.mnes, 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Haines  are  parents  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  son,  born  Nov.  11. 

Frank  Aderholdt,  Jr.,  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times  advertising 
staff  member,  and  Mrs.  Ader¬ 
holdt  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

Stedman  Chandler,  promotion 
manager,  Pacific  Coast  Division 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  received  the  Army’s 
Bronze  Star  for  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  in  ground  combat  at  Attu, 
Alaska. 

Fred  J.  Green,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser,  is  now 
with  the  United  Press  in  Seattle. 

Philip  L.  Crittenden,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  on  the  business  news 
desk  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  left  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  the  Hotpoint, 
Inc.,  Chicago  division  of  General 
Electric  Co. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

BARNARD  L.  COLBY,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day  for  more 
than  14  years,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Day,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Col.  Alfred  Ligou- 

RIE. 

Murray  Snyder  of  the  news 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Inner  Circle,  organization  of 
political  reporters  in  New  York 
City. 

Jack  Springer,  former  United 
Press  reporter  in  Seattle,  is 


Moore  Heads 
Oklahoma  Group 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Mor¬ 
ris  P.  Moore,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has 
been  named  secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  to 
succeed  Vernon  T.  Sanford. 

The  post  was  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Sanford,  sec¬ 
retary  for  16  years.  Sanford  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Texas  Press  Association. 

launching  a  weekly  news  letter 
feature  which  will  be  known  as 
the  Washington  News. 

Chauncey  W.  Durden,  Jr., 
sports  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
Durden  announced  the  birth  of 
a  child  Nov.  13. 

Catherine 
Mackenzie,  par-  — 
ent-child  editor 
of  the  New  York 
Times,  shares 
the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Lasker 
Award  of  $1,000 
of  the  National 
Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene 
with  Lawrence 
K.  Frank,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Caro¬ 
line  Zachry  In-  „  , 

stitute  for  Hu-  Mackenzie 

man  Development.  New  York 
City.  Given  for  contributions  to 
adult  education  in  mental  health, 
specially  in  child  parent  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  Nov.  13. 

Seth  H.  Moseley,  II,  recently 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  (Frisco 
Lines)  Railway,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  been  named  public  relations 
director  of  the  American  Transit 
Association,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Moseley  was  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff.  New  York 
bureau,  for  seven  years.  His  ear¬ 
lier  newspaper  work  included 
three  years  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  and  a  year  with 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Dorothy  Smith,  for  the  past 
five  years  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montreal  ( Que. ) 
Daily  Star,  has  recently  left  to 
join  the  Toronto  office  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  Ltd.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  a  copywriter. 

George  E.  Doying,  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  s'nce  1940,  has  been  appioint- 
ed  chief  correspondent  of  the 
bureau,  in  full  charge  of  all  ac¬ 
tivities  in  that  office.  Before 
joining  McGraw-Hill,  Mr.  Doy¬ 
ing  had  10  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register  and  with 
International  News  Service  in 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburgh  and 
Cleveland.  He  also  was  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  for  a  time. 

Gardner  Soule,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
magazine,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  of  a  new  course  in  nic- 
torial  journalism  at  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  PM  before  going  with  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens  a  year  ago. 

C.  G.  Nuckolls,  who  has 


served  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editor 
since  1925,  has  resigned.  During 
the  last  year  he  has  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Gazette. 

Don  Bartsch,  formerly  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent- 
Record  as  swing  man. 

Robert  Blier,  formerly  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  local 
staff,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Dave  Belnap,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star,  which  recently 
suspended  publication,  is  new 
bureau  manager  for  the  United 
Press  at  Helena,  Mont.  Bemap 
succeeds  Merle  Englund  in  that 
post. 

Rod  Voigt,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
Mexico  City  College  as  journal¬ 
ism  instructor  and  director  of 
public  relations.  succeeding 
Harlan  Althen,  who  has  taken 
a  War  Department  post  in  Vien¬ 
na,  Austria.  Jen  Parrott,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Latin  -  American 
News  Agency  in  Mexico  City, 
has  also  joined  the  MCC  facul¬ 
ty  as  a  director  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  workshop  and  adviser  to  the 
college  newspaper. 

Dave  Engel  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  to  join  the  South¬ 
western  Times,  Glenn  McCarthy 
publication  in  Houston. 

George  Hawkins,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  real  estate  editor, 
is  in  San  Francisco  attending  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  convention. 

Robert  P.  Speer,  Minnesota 
( Minn. )  Daily  Times  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  public  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  with  the  United 
States  military  government  in 
Seoul,  Korea. 

Wilbur  Elston,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  news  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Elston  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Clifford  D.  Simak,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  ( Minn. )  Star  copy  desk  chief, 
and  Mrs.  Simak  recently  became 
parents  of  a  son. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  San  Die¬ 
go  (Calif.)  Journal  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Deerlin  announce  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  their  second 
child. 

Mortimer  Kreeger  of  the  New 
Orleans  A^ociated  Press  staff, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  chief  correspondentt  a  Ha¬ 
vana,  with  responsibility  for  the 
outgoing  news  and  photo  file. 
Kreeger’s  appointment  will  en¬ 
able  George  Kaufman,  Havana 
chief  of  bureau,  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  AP  news  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  affairs  in  Cuba. 

A.  N.  (Teenus)  Cheny,  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  col¬ 
umnist.  has  been  elected  1948 
president  of  the  Salisbury  Ki- 
wanls  Club. 

William  H.  Fields  has  been 
named  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution. 
Fields  joined  the  Constitution  in 
February  of  this  year  from  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 

Ernest  Peyton,  onetime  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Birming- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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ham  (Ala.)  Post  and  later  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Citizen,  has  been  added  to 
the  morning  reporting  staff  of 
the  Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

Sam  Boenig,  business  writer 
for  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press, 
has  shifted  to  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

Paul  Hochuli,  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Press  amusements  editor,  re¬ 
ceived  $500  for  radio  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  story  he  wrote  20 
years  ago  on  the  capture  of  a 
Houston  slayer. 

Victor  Wilson,  rewrite  and 
byline  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  ( Pa. )  Record  when  it 
closed,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  Mo., 
to  take  an  editorial  position  with 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

Harry  J.  La  Croix  has  moved 
from  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  bureau 
of  Associated  Press  to  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
Geare-Marston,  Inc. 

Hank  Drane,  formerly  with 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga. )  News. 
Former  Sports  Editor  Joe  Par¬ 
ham  has  been  named  assistant 
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managing  editor  and  will  handle 
the  News'  wire  desk. 

Vic  G.  Wea- 


Weavor 


VER,  Toledo 
newspaper  man, 
has  joined  the 
press  relations 
staff  of  Libbey- 
Owens  -  Ford 
Glass  Co. 

Mr.  W  e  a  ve  r 
was  previously 
associated  with 
the  editorial 
staff  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade 
c  o  n  t  i  n  u  - 
ously  since  1928 
except  for  four  years  on  military 
leave.  He  was  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  time  of  his  leaving. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Blade  he 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate  for  five 
years. 

Eo  Desobry,  formerly  of  the 
New  Orleans  International  News 
Service  staff,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Lloyd  Glaudi  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  edior  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item.  Other 
changes  made  on  the  Item  staff 
are:  Harold  George,  present 
makeup  editor,  will  shift  to  the 
sports  department;  Paul  Kal¬ 
man,  who  has  been  a  sports 
writer,  will  be  switched  to  the 
city  desk,  and  Leo  Adde  has  been 
added  to  the  sports  staff. 

Dewey  Holden,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
( La. )  Times,  has  joined  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States  in  the 
same  capacity.  Jack  Gates,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  and  formerly  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  States. 

Betsy  Lebreton  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  city  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayne. 

Clayton  Byers,  former  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press  and  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  Mex.)  Journal,  is  now 
assistant  director  of  the  Denver 
News  Reel  and  has  also  opened 
a  publicity  agency  in  Denver. 

Lorin  L.  Arnold,  for  12  years 
State  House  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  has  resigned  to  become 
state  editor  and  political  writer 
for  the  Bangor  ( Me. )  Daily 
News.  Arnold  succeeds  Del- 
MONT  Dunbar,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  state  desk  and 
features  to  editorial  writer.  Dun¬ 
bar  takes  the  place  of  Reginald 
Kaufman,  resigned  because  of 
health. 


Harry  N.  Stephenson,  San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Union  copyread- 
er„  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  boy  Nov. 
11. 


Homer  Bow,  for  the  last  five 
years  state  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  ( Ind. )  Courier,  has  been 
named  editor-manager  of  the 
Eldorado  (Ill.)  Examiner. 

Fred  E.  Hamlin,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Telegram,  and  more 
recently  assigned  to  Paramount 
Pictures’  television  network 
news  operations  in  Hollywood, 
has  joined  the  San  Diego 
(CaliL)  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

Irvine  Wright  Reynolds,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Lewiston 


( Ida. )  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Dan  Swinton,  reporter  for 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News 
and  Mrs.  Swinton  announce 
birth  of  daughter,  Nov.  9. 

Annette  Doyle,  former  labor 
reporter  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  national  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  Coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  United  Nations  Ap¬ 
peal  for  Children  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Overseas  Aid. 

Hilary  Doberneck,  copy  read¬ 
er,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Doberneck 
are  parents  of  a  boy,  born 
Nov.  9. 

Ray  K.  Schleeter  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 
( Tex. )  Evening  Standard. 
Schleeter,  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  formerly  worked  on  the 
York  ( Pa. )  Gazette  &  Daily,  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American,  and  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

Leo  Marceau,  fish  and  gun 
columnist  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  to  the  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission. 


Wedding  Bells 


MARK  ANTHONY  BELTAIRE, 

III,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press 
“Town  Crier”  columnist,  and 
BEVERLY  STRAUSS,  Nov.  7,  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Bowling 
Green.  O. 

E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau,  and  Vera  Chandler 
of  London,  formerly  London 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Nov.  15. 

Lee  Roy  Thompson,  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  and  Lillian  Leonhard, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  11. 

Schuyler  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Chronicle 
staffer,  and  Jane  Stuart  Ross, 
in  Houston,  Nov.  20. 

Martha  Azer,  member  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  news 
staff,  and  Alvin  London,  in 
Charlotte,  Oct.  25. 


Knights  to  Receive 
Hawks  Award 

The  eighth  annual  award  of 
the  Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial 
Trophy  for  service  to  aviation 
will  be  presented  to  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  at  a  dinner  of  Air 
Service  Post  501,  American  Le¬ 
gion. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place 
at  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York, 
Dec.  17. 

Previous  winners  of  the  award 
include  Roy  W.  Howard,  for  the 
work  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  in  1944,  and  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  for  New  York 
Times  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aviation,  in  1945. 


All-American  Team 

Chicago — College  and  univer¬ 
sity  football  players  themselves 
will  pick  Chicago  Tribune  All- 
Players  All-American  Football 
team  this  year.  This  will  be  the 
first  Tribune  All-American  team 
to  be  presented  in  almost  20 
years. 


Doris  Appointed 
Assistant  M.E. 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Everett  M 
Boyd,  managing  editor,  has  a- 
nounced  four  editorial  staff  pro¬ 
motions  at  the 
Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Kenneth  Doris 
is  upped  from 
city  editor  to  as 
sistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  a 
new  post;  John 
F.  Cronin,  from 
financial  editor 
to  city  editor; 

Frank  J.  Ruhl, 

Jr.,  from  finan¬ 
cial  and  real  es¬ 
tate  reporter  to 
financial  editor, 
travel  editor  and  editorial  writ¬ 
er  to  Sunday  Pictorial  Magaziot 
editor. 

Doris  has  been  with  the  paper 
more  than  30  years.  He  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  pro¬ 
portional  representation,  the 
Cincinnati  plan  of  voting  for 
city  councilman.  Before  joining 
the  Enquirer  he  was  a  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky. )  Herald  reporter.^ 
came  Equirer  city  editor  in  1943. 

Cronin,  born  in  Cincinnati, 
has  been  with  the  Enquirer  21 
years. 


Doris 
Dave  Roberts, 


Clubhouse  Opened 
In  Atlantic  City 

Atlantic,  N.  J. — ^The  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City,  a  home 
less  organization  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  41  years  ago,  has  opeori 
its  first  club  house. 

The  three-story  frame  build¬ 
ing  just  off  the  beach  front  on 
Illinois  Ave.,  opened  its  doon 
just  in  time  to  provide  a  gather 
ing  place  for  close  to  100  visit¬ 
ing  newspapermen  covering  the 
United  Auto  Workers  conven 
tion  here. 

Facilities  include  13  sleepiof 
rooms  and  baths,  available  to 
visitors  at  moderate  rates,  two 
large  lounge  rooms,  and  a  bar. 

The  clubhouse  is  leased  from 
the  Brighton  Hotel. 


Cincinnati  Newsmen 
Elected  to  Office 

Cincinnati  —  Rollin  Everett, 
former  Cincinnati  Post  city  h^ 
reporter,  was  reelected  to  City 
Council  on  the  Charter  ticket 
Everett,  twice  president  of  the 
local  guild,  was  backed  by  the 
CIO  while  Harry  Proctor,  an¬ 
other  union  labor  representative 
and  Charter  candidate,  who  also 
won,  received  AFL  support. 

Ralph  B.  Kohnen,  formerly 
employed  in  the  Enquirer’s 
counting  room  was  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  aspirant  for  Council. 

John  J.  Tomkins,  Enquirer 
national  advertising  salesman,  a 
Democrat,  failed  to  be 
mayor  of  North  College  Hill  s 
Cincinnati  suburb. 


New  Offices 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  The  Dul#!'* 
Herald  &  News-Tribune  has  » 
tablished  branch  editorial  m- 
fices  in  Hibbing  and  VirgmiE 
Minn.  Robert  D.  Pomeroy  is  m 
charge  of  the  Virginia  brwen, 
and  Elmer  J.  Courteau  heads 
the  Hibbing  office. 
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'A  feast  for  a  king,  Robin  called  it 


Great  oaks  still  stand  in  Sherwood 
Forest.  They  link  us  with  a  past 
wliich  is  half  legend,  all  romance. 

Under  those  oaks  Robin  Hood  and 
his  stout  yeomen  flung  themselves 
down  to  laugh  and  rest  after  forays. 
With  appetites  born  of  adventure, 
the  band  relaxed  and  turned  to  a 
hearty  meal.  Loaves  of  crusty  brown 
bread  .  .  .  and  fair  yellow  cheese. 

Since  men  first  learned  to  tend 
herds,  cheese  has  nourished  human 
bodies  for  hard  work  anti  sustained 
action.  It  is  still  enjoyed  and  valued 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  footls.  F’or 
it  is  a  concentrate  of  milk,  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food.  And  we 
vnow  far  more  of  the  science  of 
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cheese-making  today — largely  from 
research  of  National  Dairy’s  Kraft 
Foods  Company. 

Cheese  is  an  important  part  of  the 
American  diet.  Its  proteins,  vitamins 
and  minerals  contribute  to  the  na¬ 
tional  health.  Its  widespread  use 
means  a  bigger  market  for  the  dairy 
farmer’s  products.  ~ 

And  now  it  is  easier  to  serve  better 
cheese.  National  Dairy  has  developed 
new  cheeses,  improved  old  ones  .  .  . 
perfected  the  pasteurization  of  cheese 
.  .  .  created  hundreds  of  new  cheese 
dishes  for  you. 

The  research  goes  forward  con¬ 
stantly,  in  order  that  America  may 
always  enjoy  bread . . .  an<l  /incr  cheese. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  ...  os  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America. 


Th^se  brands  assura  you  of  highasf  qualify 

NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Who  Can  Best  Judge 
Pictures  in  the  News? 


By  William  Reed 

WHO  is  best  qualified  to  Judge 
a  news  picture  contest?  A  jury 
of  newspapermen?  A  jury  of 
readers?  bomeone  else? 

lo  point  up  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  as  long  as  news  picture 
contests.  Editor  and  Publisher 
sent  these  questions  to  10  picture 
editors  of  daily  newspapers  spot¬ 
ted  across  the  country. 

There  was  a  majority  (7)  who 
thought  that  newspapermen 
would  be  the  best  judges.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  it  took 
training,  good  news  sense,  plus 
a  degree  of  technical  ability  to 
detect  a  good  news  picture  from 
an  ordinary  one. 

There  were  some  who  held 
that  a  jury  of  readers  would 
base  decisions  on  a  “haphazard 
sensory  reaction."  Others  indi¬ 
cated  that  readers  would  not 
fully  appreciate  the  “effort”  be¬ 
hind  a  news  picture  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  involved  in  en¬ 
graving  it. 

Some  Favor  Readers 
A  few  editors,  however,  sided 
with  the  readers.  Joe  Murray 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
thought  that  a  “carefully  se¬ 
lected  jury  of  readers  represent¬ 
ative  of  various  circulation 
groups,"  would  make  the  best 
decisions,  while  E.  M.  Boyd  of 
the  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer 
said  that  a  combination  of  se¬ 
lected  newspapermen  and  read¬ 
ers  would  be  best  qualified. 

Ed  McCarthy  of  PM  said  he 
believed  that  choosing  readers 
to  judge  a  picture  contest  would 
be  an  “interesting  experiment.” 
The  mechanics  of  setting  up  the 
jury,  he  commented,  would  be 
easy. 

“We  would  approach  people  at 
news  stands  after  they  buy  their 
newspapers,"  he  said.  “We 
would  choose  people  who  had 
•different  tastes  in  newspapers — 
not  limiting  our  selections  to 
those  who  read  the  tabloids. 

“Editors  are  predisposed  to 
make  a  lot  of  judgments  on  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  not  necessarily 
valid.”  McCarthy  went  on.  “I 
think  all  of  us  could  learn  a  lot 
from  our  readers.” 

Although  Paul  S.  Deland. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
J.  Sutton  Steffan,  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Post  Dispatch,  favored  a  jury  of 
newspapermen,  both  pointed  out 
that  a  survey  of  reader  reaction. 
If  carefully  analyzed  and  inter¬ 
preted,  would  be  valuable  as  a 
guide  to  picture  editors. 

'Good'  Picture  Question 
Some  of  the  answers  returned 
indicated  there  is  disagreement 
over  the  ingredients  of  a  good 
picture.  Should  simply  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  be  judged,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  or  should  the  effort  be¬ 
hind  the  finished  product,  the 
technical  conditions  under  which 
the  photo  is  made  and  the  adapt- 
jibility  of  the  picture  to  engrav¬ 
ing  also  be  considered? 

One  editor  drew  a  distinction 


between  the  “immediate”  and  the 
"outstanding”  appeal  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Assuming  the  distinction 
is  valid,  which  should  be  ruling 
in  a  spot  news  picture  contest? 

McCarthy  and  D  e  1  a  n  d  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  picture  judges  to  favor 
the  “sensational”  and  “grue¬ 
some”  in  awarding  spot  news 
prizes. 

“Too  many  newspaper  men 
labor  under  the  delusion  that 
pictures  of  nothing  with  an  ‘X’ 
marking  the  spot  are  of  para¬ 
mount  news  interest,”  Deland 
explained.  “I  believe  the  terms 
of  reference  should  be  explicitly 
stated;  that  is.  a  news  picture 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  grue¬ 
some  hanging  or  a  murder,  but 
rather  something  of  broad,  gen¬ 
eral;  constructive  human  inter¬ 
est.'; 

Although  the  majority  of  the 
replies  showed  that  the  editors 
were  not  willing  to  trust  juries 
of  readers,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
the  editors  themselves  fre¬ 
quently  disagree  over  readers' 
likes  and  dislikes. 

A  case  in  point  is  Los  Angeles 
Times  Photographer  Frank 
Brown's  picture  of  a  dance  hall 
girl  stepping  by  the  body  of  a 
slain  man.  Speakers  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Journalists 
pointed  out  that  Brown's  pic¬ 
ture,  which  won  five  national 
awards,  was  rejected  by  his  own 
editor  as  “too  gruesome  for 
Times’  readers.”  It  received 
wide  play  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  however. 

And  Arnold  Hardy’s  famous 
Atlanta  hotel  fire  picture,  also 
a  winner  of  five  national  awards, 
was  not  printed  by  the  New 
York  Times,  until  after  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  committee  acclaimed 
it  as  the  best  of  1946. 

Fire  Picture  Scored 

Bruce  Downes,  editor  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Photography,  called  Hardy’s 
picture  “lugubriously  sensation¬ 
al”  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  mag¬ 
azine.  The  picture,  he  wrote, 
“certainly  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  credit  to  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  many  of  whose  photog¬ 
raphers,  laboring  quietly  in 
their  regional  bailiwicks,  are  re¬ 
cording  the  simple,  homely,  day- 
to  day  events  of  life  in  Amer¬ 
ican  towns  and  cities;  and  some 
of  them  are  uncovering  poignant 
scenes  of  suffering  and  privation 
in  pictures  which  may  somehow 
help  a  little  bit  in  making  a  bet¬ 
ter  world.” 

Summing  up  a  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  and 
others,  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  concludes,  “Some  ed¬ 
itors  like  sensational  or  'morbid' 
pictures,  while  another  editor 
with  a  different  approach  may 
like  a  totally  different  sort  of 
shot  of  the  same  story.  That's  a 
matter  which  will  vary  from 
paper  to  paper  and  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.” 


Armiger  Honored 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.— Members 

of  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  a 
dinner  meeting  this  week  at  Pa¬ 
lumbo's,  honored  veteran  press 
photographer  Ben  F.  Armiger 
for  50  years’  continuous  service 
as  a  newspaper  lensman. 

Armiger  over  recent  years  has 
been  head  of  International  News 
Photo  Service  here  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Inquirer  Build¬ 
ing.  He  served  for  years  with 
the  old  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  the  Public  Ledger. 

His  service  extends  back  to 
the  Spanish-American  war  pe¬ 
riod  when  he  made  photographs 
of  Admiral  (Seorge  Dewey  upon 
his  triumphant  return  from  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

A  group  of  city  notables  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner.  On  behalf  of 
the  photographers’  association. 
President  Bill  Irvine  bestowed 
several  gifts. 

Chicago  Timesmon  Cited 

JOSEPH  ADAMS,  Chicago  Times 

photographer,  has  been  cited 
by  the  Navy  for  “heroism  and 
extraordinary  achievement”  and 
has  been  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross  for  action 
over  Iwo  Jima,  Feb.  18,  1945. 
Serving  as  chief  photographer’s 
mate  aboard  the  carrier  Lunga 
Point,  he  participated  in  98  mis¬ 
sions  in  three  years  overseas. 

■ 

Chicago  Press  Box 
Voted  the  Worst 

Chicago — Soldiers’  Field  here 
retained  its  “No.  1”  rating  on 
the  list  of  worst  press  boxes  in 
football,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committees  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

An  “honorable  mention”  list 
of  worst  press  boxes  included 
Franklin  Field.  Philadelphia; 
University  of  Tennessee;  Har¬ 
vard.  and  Baltimore  Municipal 
Stadium. 

The  “most  improved”  press 
boxes  in  major  football  for  1947 
are  Georgia  Tech  and  the  Rose 
Bowl.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  was  credited  with 
having  made  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  press  box  service 
to  writers. 

■ 

Gives  Films  to  Schools 

As  its  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week,  the  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post  -  Tribune  presented 
to  Gary  public  schools  the 
Chronicles  of  America,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Yale  University  Press. 
The  Chronicles  include  47  reels 
of  motion  pictures  dealing  with 
American  history,  together  with 
1,000  lantern  slides  of  historical 
pictures  and  474  volumes  of  his¬ 
torical  works,  including  charts 
and  historic  maps. _ 
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Cuba  Arranges  j 
For  Press  At 
Trade  Parley 

Havana,  Cuba  —  When 
United  Nations  Trade  and 
ployment  conference  got 
way  here  Nov.  21,  provision^ 
taking  care  of  some  SO  out 
Cuba  newsmen  had  been 
pleted. 

Arrangements  have  been  i 
for  a  press  room  to  serve 
local  and  foreign  joum 
Below  the  press  room  are 
ties  of  all  cable  companies 
icing  Cuba. 

UN  Aiding  Preu 

Coverage  and  accrediting 
newsmen  will  be  up  to  the  pi 
department  of  the  U.  N.,  but 
cilities  for  working  and  living 
Havana  will  be  handled  by 
conference  auxiliary  commll 
headed  by  English-speaking 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  whose  oOB 
will  also  be  in  the  capital, 
most  committee  work  will 
done  and  where  opening 
closing  plenary  sessions  are 
ing  held. 

Official  languages  of  the  •. 
f erence  are  English  ; 
French,  but  Dr.  Gutierrez  hosfl 
to  have  simultaneous  tranS 
tions  in  Spanish  also  for  A 
benefit  of  Cuban  and  other 
American  newsmen.  The 
phone  system  will  be  used. 

At  present  the  conference  li 
expected  to  last  two  months,  b4 
it  may  extend  beyond  this  p» 
riod.  j 


WE'RE  NOT 
MAGICIANS* 


But  in  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 
in  September* 

Independent  retail  sales 
Jumped  17%  from  August, 
10%  more  than  the  state¬ 
wide  average. 

Department  and  apparel 
store  sales  Jumped  40% 
from  August,  14%  more  than 
the  statewide  average. 
•Source;  Te.ras  U.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research. 


The  American 

MORNING 

Q^he  j^tatfsman 

EVENING 

Ameritan-^tatesman 


SUNDAY 

.Viifiiiwd/  Kepreirntatv  r> 

Burke,  Kuipers  t  Mahoney,  l"‘ 
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KODAK 

PAPERS 

((5m 

EVERY  PURPOSE 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


lODAY  it’s  a  big  fire  ...  or  a  visiting  fireman.  Tomor¬ 
row  it  will  be  a  new  building  ...  or  triplets  at  the  hospital. 

Next  week  a  photo  finish  at  the  track.  And  then  a  prize¬ 
fight.  Prints  for  engravings,  prints  for  the  publisher,  for 
exhibitions,  and  contests. 

Kodak’s  greatly  augmented  line  of  photographic  papers 
now  provides  you  with  papers  for  every  news  photog¬ 
rapher’s  requirement  .  .  .  sixteen  brands  in  all  .  .  .  in  a 
variety  of  stock  tints,  textures,  sheens,  and  contrasts 
totaling  174. 

But  three  characteristics  are  shared  by  them  all — their 
quality,  uniformity,  and  ease  of  manipulation.  Ask  for 
them  by  name  ...  at  your  dealer’s.  > 

/ 
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SYNDICATES 

Editors,  Specialists 
Discuss  the  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

BRING  together  17  Sunday  and 

feature  ^itors.  Add  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  newspaper  comic 
magazine  groups,  a  comics  edi¬ 
tor,  a  very  articulate  comic  ar¬ 
tist,  an  educator  interested  in 
comics  in  education,  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  readership  and  the 
causes  of  readership. 

The  result,  as  achieved  at  the 
recent  Sunday  and  feature  ed¬ 
itors  American  Press  Institute 
seminar  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  won't  be  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  on  comics,  but  interesting 
and  contradictory  statements, 
speculations  and  questions. 
Such  as  these: 

Do  any  of  you  get  strips  that 
you  think  should  be  printed  on 
the  editorial  rather  than  the 
comic  page? 

“Little  Orphan  Annie.” 

I  don’t  think  cartoonists  have 
any  business  grinding  axes. 

What  do  you  do  when  they 
do? 

Throw  them  out! 

News  is  presented  as  news, 
editorial  comment  labeled,  and 
the  comic  page  labeled  enter¬ 
tainment.  —  If  you  allow  com¬ 
ment  to  creep  into  the  comics, 
then  you’re  allowing  something 
you  don’t  permit  anywhere  else 
in  the  paper. 

The  unwritten  code — Newspa¬ 
per  comic  "don’ts”  change  with 
custom,  but  King  Features’ 
code  for  comics  avoids  religion, 
politics,  racial  gags,  extreme  vio¬ 
lence,  installment  plan  gags  and 
dangerous  activities  that  young¬ 
sters  might  imitate  and  conse¬ 
quently  get  injured. 

Trend  exemplified  in  “Dick 
Tracy”  has  been  much  discussed 
in  recent  years:  cruelty,  lack  of 
orderly  court  procedure  in  solu¬ 
tion,  pattern  of  struggle  between 
rival  gangs,  with  the  police  not 
better  but  stronger.  ...  If  read¬ 
ers  also  see  it  this  way,  it 
would  lead  to  serious  indict¬ 
ment. 

Tracy  is  escapism,  effective 
because  the  story  is  told  simply 
and  kept  always  before  the 
reader. 

Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an 
editorially  balanced  comic  page, 
or  do  you  just  try  to  get  the 
best  read  comics? 

We  try  to  appeal  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  age  groups. 

If  you  picked  features  on 
readership,  you’d  have  nothing 
in  our  whole  paper  but  comic 
strips  because  they  have  the  best 
readership  —  but  you’ve  got  to 
have  balance. 

Page  traffic  in  our  section  is 
more  important  than  the  reader- 
ship  of  an  individual  feature  on 
the  page.  We  must  have  balance 
in  our  sections,  even  if  we  turn 
down  better  readership  fea¬ 
tures. 

A  valuable  property  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  written  for  adults,  but  with 
the  quality  to  appeal  to  all  ages 
for  different  reasons.  “Blondie” 


appeals  to  adults  who  ideiitify 
incidents  with  their  own  lives, 
but  children  enjoy  Cookie,  the 
dogs  and  the  mailman.  The  top 
comics  are  not  written  for  chil¬ 
dren,  because  readership  is  di¬ 
vided  about  50  50  between  the 
age  groups  and  few  adults  will 
read  comics  aimed  at  children. 
So  comics  for  children  automati¬ 
cally  lose  50%  of  possible  reader- 
ship.  But  comics  about  children 
are  not  necessarily  aimed  at 
them. 

Drawing  a  comic — I  try  never 
to  end  a  continuity  on  Saturday 
or  near  the  end  of  a  month,  be¬ 
cause  some  people  pay  their  bills 
then  and  we’d  hate  to  have  them 
get  too  satisfied  with  one  se¬ 
quence,  decide  not  to  read  any 
more  and  cancel  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  There’s  a  purpose  to  that 
strange  leering  face  in  the  last 
panel  just  when  the  hero  and 
heroine  go  into  a  clinch.  ...  In 
killing  a  character  in  a  strip, 
you  don’t  do  it  quickly  but  draw 
it  out  a  week  and  get  your  read¬ 
ers  all  excited.  .  .  .  Don’t  leave 
your  audience  completely  happy, 
because  when  they  badly  want 
something  to  happen  they’ll  fol¬ 
low  you.  .  .  .  You  have  to  draw 
your  story  out  thin  with  beads 
of  excitement  hanging  from  it. 
You  can’t  put  in  any  real  meat 
or  you’ll  lose  your  readers. 

Factors  accounting  for  reader- 
ship— A  child  changes  its  comics 
reading  habits  from  time  to  time, 
drops  out  at  14,  returns  later  as 
a  full-grown  reader.  Child  6-8 
reads  animal  comics  and  finds 
talking  animals  natural  because 
they  seem  to  talk  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  the  child  knows,  but  he 
finds  “Superman”  unnatural  be¬ 
cause  he  does  such  things  as 
flying.  Older  child  finds  talking 
animals  strange,  likes  “Super¬ 
man,”  still  older  rejects  “Super¬ 
man’s’  interplanetary  flights,  ac¬ 
cepts  shorter  hops  by  “Batman.” 
If  a  strip  is  successful,  there  are 
always  a  large  number  of  fac¬ 
tors.  .  .  .  Comics  are  followed  as 
avidly  by  people  of  low  eco¬ 
nomic  as  high  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  the  sophisticated  for  the 
artistry  of  a  feature  and  the 
pleasure  of  noting  clever  details, 
the  unsophisticat^  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  easy  reading. 

“Blondie”  has  a  good  formula. 
People  get  into  slight  misfor¬ 
tunes  all  the  time  and  get  out 
in  a  grotesque  way.  It  has  a 
sort  of  middle-class  realism, 
people  just  getting  along  from 
one  mess  to  another. 

Do  readers  resent  advertising 
in  comic  sections? 

Circulation  growth  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  is  the  answer  to  that.  .  .  . 

Readers  resent  it,  I  think, 
more  if  it  doesn’t  have  the  shape 
of  a  comic. 

I  used  to  resent  being  sucked 
into  reading  an  ad  that  looked 
like  a  comic.  I  don’t  any  longer. 
But  advertising  presents  a  real 
danger  in  these  days  of  news¬ 


print  shortage — it  may  make  the 
number  of  features  in  a  section 
static  and  prevent  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  features  that 
would  keep  the  section  alive 
and  give  it  balance. 


Merger 

PRESS  ALLIANCE  is  getting  a 
new  look.  During  Paul  Wink¬ 
ler’s  just  completed  visit  to  his 
American  syndi- 
cate  from  his 
French,  Opera 
Mundi,  arrange- 
ments  were 
made  to  com¬ 
bine  the  sale  of 
PA  and  Mordell 
features,  with 
Leonard  J.  Mor- 
dellassales 
manager  of  the 
combined  opera¬ 
tion.  The  mer¬ 
ger  brings  to¬ 
gether  in  one 
PA  sales  folder  Edgar  Mowrer 
on  world  affairs,  Elsa  Maxwell’s 
"Party  Line.”  Wells  Carr’s 
"Know  Thyself,’  “Minute  Mys¬ 
teries’  and  a  foreign-born  comic, 
"G.  Whiskers,”  all  from  PA,  and 
Elise  Morrow  on  Washington  so¬ 
cial  doings  and  Anthony  Pa¬ 
lumbo’s  “Silly  Notions”  panel 
from  Mordell  Features.  With  a 
personal  sales  staff  operating, 
syndicates  plan  new  features. 


Mordell 


Cartoon  Chat 

UNUSUAL  as  the  death  of  a 

popular  comic  strip  character 
may  be.  readers  need  not  worry 
even  when  it  does  occur,  if  Rae¬ 
burn  Van  Buren’s  “Abbie  an’ 
Slats”  serves  as  a  precedent. 
Some  weeks  ago  “Charlie,’  slow- 
witted  but  attractive,  died  heroi¬ 
cally  in  front  of  a  crowd,  shot 
while  saving  his  brother’s  life — 
all  legal  as  doctors  and  witnesses 
could  make  it.  Tuesday  he  was 
back  in  the  strip  again  with  only 
a  two-frame  explanation  citing 
"hundreds”  of  letters  from  “un¬ 
happy,  angry,  bitter,  shocked, 
disappoint^”  readers. 

Unlike  real  life,  said  the  ex¬ 
planation,  “In  comic  strips — if 
you  want  it  hard  enough — and  if 
the  cartoonist  has  nerve  enough, 
we  can  .  .  .  remake  the  make- 
believe  world  .  .  .” 

But  even  Harold  Gray  has 
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never  killed  off  “Little  Orphan 
Annie’s”  Daddy  Warbucks  in 
front  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses- 
and  then  brought  him  back. 

European  newspapers  seem  to 
be  as  susceptible  to  American 
promotion  methods  as  are  Amer¬ 
ican  readers — as  witness  r^ 
sponse  to  the  Stockholm  Tid- 
ningen's  name  contest  for  the 
new  little  Tjolander  (‘The 
Berry”  new  baby,  to  you).  After 
readers  elected  “Tjim  Tjolan 
der,”  11  other  Scandinavian 
newspapers  had  asked  options 
on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  strip 
by  Carl  Grubert  —  newsprint 
contingent,  of  course. 

Columnist  Meets  Readers 
NANCY  MOTTRAM,  18-year-oki 
columnist  for  the  Binghamton 
( N.  Y. )  Press  and  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation,  has  also  be¬ 
gun  a  career  as  lecturer,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Lawrence 
( Mass. )  Evening  Tribune,  which 
carries  her  feature.  The  colum¬ 
nist  spoke  to  the  Methuen 
( Mass. )  Youth  Forum  on  the 
same  sort  of  teenage  problems 
she  talks  of  in  her  column— and 
followed  up  with  nearly  an 
hour’s  question  period.  While  in 
Lawrence  she  took  part  in  a 
radio  interview. 

Notes 

THE  “Little  People”  and  the 
people  handling  American  al 
fairs  in  Austria,  Gneece  and  the 
Balkin  countries  will  be  the  tar 
get  for  Helena  Huntington 
Smith,  magazine  writer  in  Eu 
rope  for  Bell  Syndicate.  She 
will  write  a  series  of  articles 
averaging  two  a  week  over  a 
period  of  12  weeks. 
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\IAUIE. 

jack-of-all-trades, 
master-of-fun 

This  inimitable,  most  versatile  of  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ters,  is  now  pi  ovoking  grins,  chuckles  and  loud  laughs 
all  over  the  world,  . . . 

LOUIE,  of  the  Jimmy-Durante  schnozzle,  the  solid  mus¬ 
tache  and  the  most  expressive  frozen-face  ever  to  grace  the 
comic  page,  is  the  darling  of  London,  Stockholm,  Paris, 
Rome,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ruenos  Aires,  Manila,  and  more 
than  55  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

He’s  a  hit  because  he  hits  the  funny  hone  where  it’s  least 
expected.  His  appeal  is  universal.  Child  or  adult  can  un¬ 
derstand  his  wacky  antics — and  laugh  at  them. 

Give  your  comic  page  a  LOUIE  hracer  and  let  this  won¬ 
derful  little  jack-of -all-trades  and  master-of-fun  regale 
your  readers. 

Also  available  in  color  (all  sizes). 

Territories  are  closing  out  fast.  Better  wire  to  reserve  yours. 
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Quizdowns  Prove  Hit 
With  Junior  Readers 


lisher  group  advances  money  ■ 

Joripubllction.  ,E4P.  S.pt.  27.  A«.n.r/a„rSi7fX'illy' .'J: 

cents,  were  going  for  $20  ( that'. 

M  A  dollars )  one  day  last  week  atJ 

Garner  Notes  (he  vendors  are  wondering  whv 

THE  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  A  man  described  as  sol^ 

Herald  has  announced  it  will  well-dressed  and  polite  Mis 
again  offer  12  college  scholar-  five  vendors  $20  each  for’sin.^. 
ships,  valued  at  $150  each,  next  copies  and  one  $10.  R  L  Fisher 
year  to  carriers  who  have  out-  manager  of  street  sales '  for  thi: 
standing  records  and  have  main-  Journal,  verified  the  inflatirn 
tained  at  least  a  “C”  average  in  ary  deals.  ‘nmuon- 

high  school.  .  .  .  Carrier  car- 
toonists  had  an  opportunity  to  ] 

compete  for  four  prizes  offered  Fisher  in  Dayton 
by  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press.  REX  FISHER,  formerly  circula 
Cartoons  submitted  dealt  with  tion  manager  for  Evansville 
home  delivery  problems  and  the  ( Ind. )  Printing  Corporation 
entries  proved  the  boys  not  only  (Evansville  Courier  and  Prejii 
know  what  it  takes  to  keep  cus-  has  joined  the  circulation  staff 
tomers  satisfied,  but  can  express  of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Journal-Her- 
themselves  in  pen  and  ink.  .  .  .  aid.  Fisher  was  previously  cir 
Ball  point  pens  were  the  recent  culation  manager  of  the  East  St 
attraction  for  new  subscriptions  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal. 
in  a  one-month  contest  spon-  ■ 

Hemid^Newi.^  ^  Braiithoover  Retires 

Forty-one  carrier  boys  and  HuntUl^tOIlf  Vci, 
two  carrier  girls  for  the  Guy  P.  John  C.  Branthoover,  circula- 
Gannett  papers  in  Maine  were  tion  manager  of  the  Huntington 
rewarded  with  a  week-end  in  (W.  'Va.)  Publishing  Co.,  ro 
New  York  City,  Nov.  15-16,  be-  tired  Nov.  15  after  47  years  d 
cause  they  went  over  their  quo-  service.  His  duties  have  been 
tas^  in  a  10  week  .subscription  taken  over  by  William  T.  Bess, 
campaign.  promotion  manager. 

Traveling  in  special  cars  at-  „  Branthoover  went  to 
tached  to  the  State  of  Maine  Ex-  Huntington  in  1900  to  be  circu- 
pres.s,  the  group  left  Portland  lotion  manager  of  the  Adrer- 
Friday  night  and  returned  Sun-  User.  Upon  merger  of  the  Ad- 
day  night.  vertiser  with  the  HeraldDk 

Robert  L.  Marcille  and  Edwin 

W.  Hey  wood  of  the  Evening  Ex-  management  of  those 

press  Press  Herald  circulation 

Hnnartmont  anH  Ansnn  Herald- Advertiser . 


By  George  A.  Brandenbtirg 

COMBINING  radio  with  news-  adopted  by  the  Arizona  Repub- 
paper  promotion,  the  Bloom-  lie  and  Phoenix  Gazette  for 
inpton  ( Ill. )  Pantagraph  has  be  servicing  subscribers.  H.  B. 
gun  a  series  of  22  Quizdowns  in  Griffen.  circulation  manager  of 
conjunction  with  SUtion  WJBC  Phoenix  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has 
for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  announced. 

children  from  schools  in  the  A  program  of  explaining  the 
Bloomington  territory.  “Little  Merchant  plan  to  the 

W  P  Horsman,  circulation  1,010  carriers  was  carried  on 
manager  and  chairman  of  the  last  month  when  circulation  ex- 
Pantagraph’s  promotion  com-  ecutives  met  with  the  carriers 
mittee,  arranged  the  weekly  and  their  parents, 
quizdowns,  picking  up  the  pa-  The  practice  of  one  boy  serv- 
per’s  promotion  in  the  junior  ing  both  Republic  and  Gazette 
field  where  it  was  left  off  when  subscribers  has  been  dlscon- 
the  Junior  Pantagraph  page  was  tinued  and  different  boys  will 
dropped  because  of  newsprint  deliver  each  newspaper.  Collec- 
and  staff  shortages  during  tions  will  be  made  the  first  of 
the  war.  each  month  for  the  current 

dJ....;!.  o..— month.  The  publishers  will  con- 

PenciU  for  Questions  industrial 

Questions  used  on  the  pro-  insurance  on  the  carriers  for  ac- 
gram  are  submitted  by  children  cident  protection  while  actually 
of  all  three  grades  from  any  engaged  in  work  on  their  route, 
school  In  Pantagraph  territory,  a  new  accident  insurance  pol- 
Mechanical  pencils  are  present-  for  carriers  only,  has  been 
ed  to  those  whose  questions  are  niade  available  for  boys  who  de- 
accepted  for  the  program  and  to  sire  it. 
participants  on  the  program. 

Auction 

framed  map  of  the  world.  ^c^aoo^Herald^merican  are 
Teachers  of  the  grades  partici- 
pating  are  given  mechanical 

also  Nov.  24,  loaded  down  with  a 

The  Quizdown  programs  are  of.  “lucky  bucks’ 

staged  under  the  direction  of  will 

Mrs.  Carol  Moody,  originator  subscription  contest.  They  will 
and  copyright  owner.  They  are  purchase  valuable  merchandise 
held  In  the  Bloomington  High 

School  auditorium  with  a  seat-  ^  ^  Bucks  ^rnival  and 

ing  capacity  of  1,000.  Auction.  sponsored  by  the 

Within  14  davs  after  the  first  Hearst  paper, 
announcement,  the  Pantagraph 

received  more  than  1,100  ques  ®!,P,^®  Kennelly  of  Chi- 

tions.  “Acceptance  by  schools  Governor  Green  of  Illi- 

was  spontaneous."  said  Hors- 

man.  “The  entire  program  of  I officials,  many  of  whom  are 
22  weeks  was  filled  within  the  Amer 

two-week  promotional  period."  Herald-Amer- 

^  lean  carriers  and  their  parents 

'Cooter  D«*liverv  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 

ROSS  WINCHESTER.  San  Fran-  ey®”*  which  will  include  a  car- 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call  -  Bulletin,  nival  show  and  the  big  auction 
recently  used  helicopter  deliv-  which  Lucky  Bucks  will 
ery  to  send  1,200  copies  of  a  freight, 

sports  edition  to  a  nearby  race  *  •  .  m  ^/r  a- 
track.  A  grandstand  crowd  Texas  Meeting 

roared  its  approval  as  the  EVIDENCE  of  further  coopera- 
'copter  landed  within  the  track  tion  between  Texas  News- 
oval  and  bought  the  papers  as  paper  Publishers  Association 
fast  as  newspaperboys  could  and  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
sell  them.  Association  was  indicated  at  a 

recent  meeting  in  Ft.  Worth  at 
Nashville  Prices  Up  which  representatives  of  both 

THE  TWO  Nashville,  Tenn.  groups  were  present. 

dallies  recently  increased  their  Purpose  of  the  meeting,  called 
subscription  rates.  The  Tennes-  by  M.  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  News, 
sean  advanced  its  rates  from  35  president  of  the  publisher 
to  40  cents  a  week,  including  group,  was  to  get  the  two  organ 
Sunday  paper.  The  Banner  in-  izations  together  to  study  and 
creased  from  25  to  30  cents  a  work  out  problems  of  mutual  in 
week,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday  terest.  President  Donosky  ap- 
Tennessean,  and  from  35  to  40  pointed  James  North,  Jr.,  editor 
cents  weekly,  including  the  Sun-  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
day  paper.  The  combined  week-  gram  as  chairman  of  the  pub- 
ly  rate  for  morning,  evening  and  lisher  committee.  Frank  Pruitt, 
Sunday  was  advanced  from  60  Abilene  Reporter  -  News,  TCMA 
to  70  cents.  president,  named  C.  C.  Moore, 

.  -  ,  Austin  American  Statesman,  to 

Little  Merchant  Adopten  represent  circulators. 

PHOENIX,  Ariz. — The  “Little  It  was  announced  the  TCMA 
Merchant"  plan  has  been  textbook  on  newspaper  circula- 
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ONLY  Greyhound  can  offer 


tENTS 

ind 

DREN 

le>o» 


...and  Economy,  too! 

Travel  is  about  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth  to  be  found 
in  today’s  scheme  of  living  .  .  .  and  Greyhound  is  the  stand 
out  bargain  in  the  whole  field  of  travel,  because  it  offers  so  many 
extras,  at  fares  much  lower  than  other  forms  of  transportation 

What  are  these  extras?  Here  are  a  few:  Unusually  frequent 
daily  schedules  to  more  towns  and  cities  than  are  served  by 
any  other  travel  system  .  .  .  Relaxation  in  correctly-designed 
reclining  chairs  ...  A  record  of  safe  and  dependable  operation 
that  stands  high  in  the  world  of  transportation 
that  follow  highways  world  famous  for  scenic  beauty. 


All  this  Cove  rage 

Greyhound  serves  every  one  of 
the  48  States,  many  Canadian 
cities,  Mexican  border  points. 


All  this  Scenic  Beauty 

AiMrica’s  loveliest  scenic  areas  and 
auonal  playgrounds  lie  along 
■highways  served  by  Greyhound. 


All  this  Convenience 

Many  daily  schedules,  at  most 
convenient  hours,  save  time  for 
business  or  pleasure. 


All  this  Travel  Ease 
Greyhound  coaches  are  well 
•armed  and  ventilated  .  . .  many 
of  them  fully  air-conditioned. 


GREYHOUND 
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Ring  Around  the  Story 

No  Press-Agentii^  Needed 
For  Admiral  of  Fireboat  Fleet 

By  Maggie  Bartel 


NEWARK,  N.  J. — It  began  Arm¬ 
istice  Day  when  one  of  New¬ 
ark’s  five  city  commissioners. 
Public  Safety 
Director  John  B. 

Keenan,  phoned 
his  press  secre¬ 
tary,  Robert  C. 

Ring,  to  a  n  - 
nounce: 

‘‘Bob,  the 
Navy  has  en- 
tered  a  five-year 
agreement  with 
Lipsett,  Inc.,  a 
New  York  Salv¬ 
age  outfit,  call¬ 
ing  for  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  a 

number  of  decommissioned  ships 
in  Newark  channel.  This  will 
block  a  large  part  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  and  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
to  proceed  with  that  $70,000,000 
rehabilitation  program. 

“The  Navy  didn’t  consult  us 
or  the  Port  Authority.  Lipsett  is 
ready  to  bring  in  the  warship. 
New  Mexico.  Once  it  docks  here 
our  waterway  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  junkyard  and  it  will  be 
good-by  Port  Newark  as  a  great 
national  defense  area. 

Ring  Takes  It 

“I’m  going  to  use  our  two  fire- 
boats  to  try  to  keep  that  ship 
from  coming  in.” 

Bob  Ring,  who  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  Keenan  cabinet  last  Jan¬ 
uary  had  been  with  the  late 
Newark  Sunday  Call  for  27 
years,  the  last  11  as  city  editor, 
grinning  into  the  phone,  replied: 

“Boss,  all  I  can  say  is  I  wish 
it  had  been  my  idea.  It  can't 
miss.  I’ll  take  it  from  here.” 
Ring  did. 

It  became  the  daffy  story  of 
this  and  many  another  year — 
this  yarn  of  two  30-foot  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  fireboats  setting  out  to 
repulse  a  30,600-ton  battle- 
wagon. 

“The  Battle  of  Newark  Bay” 
provided  the  nation’s  press  and 
radio  with  a  four-day  field  day. 
With  one  notable  exception,  it 
furnished  Page  1  copy  in  almost 
every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

A  roundup  made  for  the  New¬ 
ark  News  by  the  Associated 
Press  showed  that  the  story  got 
as  much  play  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  it  did  in  New  York. 
Only  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  went  in  for  straight 
reporting,  playing  the  story  un¬ 
der  ship  news  on  page  22. 

Other  New  York  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  used  three,  four  and  five 
column  heads,  with  large  lay¬ 
outs  on  page  1.  The  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  carried  a  four-column  staff 
photo  on  page  1  and  gave  the 
stunt  a  favorable  editorial  which 
was  reprinted  by  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Daily  News,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  the  initial  an¬ 
nouncement,  used  its  entire 


front  page  for  a  photo  of  Kee¬ 
nan  at  the  helm  of  a  tiny  craft, 
actually  a  floating  pumping  en¬ 
gine  rather  than  a  boat.  Dick 
Cornish,  Daily  News  rewrite- 
man,  in  his  first  story  dubbed 
Newark’s  public  safety  director 
“Admiral  Keenan”  and  the  tag 
was  picked  up  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  World-Telegram's  four- 
column  headline  “Battleship 
Flees  Showdown,  Drifts  to  Sea, 
Found  by  Plane”  was  typical  of 
the  nation’s  headlines.  From 
coast  to  coast  newspapers  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  affair  as  “New¬ 
ark’s  Squirt  Battle.” 

War  'Correspondents'  Enter 

In  Washington,  where  it  really 
counted,  the  story  got  a  type  dis¬ 
play  and  picture  play  as  heavy 
as  in  Gotham. 

“War  correspondents,”  news¬ 
reels  and  television  photogra¬ 
phers  flocked  to  Newark.  The 
country’s  editors,  rewritemen 
and  reporters  tried  to  outdo  each 
other  concocting  gag  angles. 
Many  were  classics. 

Locally,  the  Newark  News  and 
Star-Ledger  fell  to  with  a  whoop. 
In  addition  to  large  layouts  and 
plenty  of  page  1  space,  they  de¬ 
voted  lead  editorials  to  “The 
Battle  of  Newark  Bay”  for  three 
successive  days. 

America’s  newspapers,  if  they 
had  any  doubt  that  their  news 
judgment  was  good,  found  back¬ 
ing  from  the  British  press.  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle  phoned 
Keenan  to  ask  whether  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  seceding  from  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  had  fun  and  the 
nation  chortled.  It  worked.  The 
Navy  burocracy.  which  at  first 
appeared  adamant,  began  to  talk 
of  compromise.  The  Lipsett  com¬ 
pany,  which  at  first  talked  tough, 
made  no  attempt  to  get  into 
Newark  channel. 

Laughter  proved  a.  more  po¬ 
tent  weapon  than  detailed  argu¬ 
ments  which  held  the  Navy’s 
Lipsett  lease  was  unfair  to  New¬ 
ark  and  the  country’s  defense 
setup. 

Interviewed  for  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Ring,  who  is  42,  said: 

“I  suppose  the  results  could 
be  described  as  a  press  agent’s 
dream.  It  was  my  job  to  keep 
the  ball  in  the  air  but  credit  for 
the  success  of  Director  Keenan’s 
inspiration  belongs  to  the  press. 
And  I'm  not  trying  to  polish  the 
apple. 

“If  I  deserve  a  nod,  it's  be¬ 
cause  of  the  things  I  didn’t  do 
rather  than  the  steps  I  took.  The 
campaign  was  handled  without 
a  single  press  conference  or  a 
mimeograph  machine. 

Few  Releases 

“I  didn’t  bore  reporters  with 
phony  angles.  Actually,  we 
played  straight  man  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  gagmen.  'There  were 
less  than  a  half  dozen  releases 


from  Keenan.  None  ran  more 
than  100  words. 

“The  first  release,  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  impending 
battle  of  the  two  mosquitoes  and 
the  eagle,  was  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  aid 
Newark  because  of  the  national 
defense  angle.  The  second  was  a 
telegram  to  New  York’s  Mayor 
O  Dwyer  asking  him  to  send 
naval  reinforcements.  Even  this 
was  only  part  gag  since  it  was 
designed  to  show  that  New  York 
had  a  vital  stake  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  develop¬ 
ment  of  Newark’s  seaport.  The 
other  releases  were  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  serious  vein. 

In  Top  Form 

“The  country’s  rewritemen  and 
head  writers  were  in  top  form 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  compete 
with  them. 

“While  the  newspapers  from 
Maine  to  California  got  the  last 
drop  of  high-spirited  fun  out  of 
the  yarn,  every  one  realized  that 
the  story  had  a  genuine  under¬ 
lying  serious  purpose. 

“During  more  than  a  decade 
on  the  city  desk  I  developed  no 
great  love  for  press  agents  and 
their  methods.  I  was  truly  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  newspaper  and  radio 
cooperation  and  tried  very  hard 
not  to  be  a  pest  or  push  my 
luck” 

Ring  started  with  the  Call  as 
a  copy  boy  and  became,  in  turn, 
police  reporter,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  sports  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  a  Newark  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  nearly  15  years. 


Journalism 
Called  'Learned 
Profession' 

Journalism  is  one  of  the 
learned  professions  and  those 
that  practice  it  are  among  our 
best  informed  citizens.  Dean 
John  T.  Madden  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
told  1,000  delegates  attending 
the  eighth  annual  conference  on 
school  publications  in  New 
York. 

“The  reporter  who  lives  by 
his  wits  alone  is  old  fashioned," 
Dean  Madden  said.  “Your  mod¬ 
ern  practitioner  is,  as  a  rule, 
familiar  not  only  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  worlds;  he  is  weli 
versed  also  in  sports,  music,  the 
drama,  literature,  and  public 
opinion. 

“If  you  wish  to  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  American  journal¬ 
ism,  you  will  prepare  yourself 
for  that  career  by  continuing 
your  formal  education  as  long 
as  you  can  —  through  high 
school,  through  college,  and 
even  beyond.  But  during  those 
years  of  formal  education,  do 
not  overlook  the  opportunities 
for  self-education  that  our  news¬ 
papers  offer  to  you  on  every 
hand. 

“If  you  are  aware  of  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  your  public,  you 
will  be  sure  that  your  opinions 
have  a  broad  base  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  .  .  .” 


The  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder 

has  many  important  operating  advantages. 

The  folded  webs  bend  around  the  folding  cylinder 
in  a  much  larger  arc  eliminating  damage  at  folded  edge. 

The  inside  sections  of  "colleaed”  products  are  cut 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outside  sections  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  cutting  cylinder  has  no  pins  and  colleaed  sec¬ 
tions  remain  on  folding  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the 
double  set  of  pin  holes  and  the  transfer  of  seaions 
from  one  cylinder  to  another. 

Cross  association  of  tabloid  and  full  size  produas  is 
easy.  The  associated  web  section  is  controlled  by  the 
next  set  of  pins  before  the  first  set  releases. 

The  Scott  patented  Safety  Gate  absolutely  prevents 
excess  paper  from  ever  reaching  the  folding  blades  or 
folding  rollers,  eliminating  all  danger  of  damage  from 
folder  chokes. 

Modern  enclosed  gear  folder  drive  running  in  oil 
prevents  paper  dust  damage  to  gears. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Why  most  coal  mine  accidents 
never  happen 


There’  s  a  certain  amount  of  hazard  in  all  under¬ 
ground  work— and  coal  mining  is  no  exception.  But 
the  coal  industry,  in  cooperation  with  government 
agencies  and  with  the  miners  themselves,  has  long 
been  working  to  eliminate  every  last  .source  of  pre¬ 
ventable  danger  in  the  mines. 

For  example,  consider  some  of  the  safety  precau¬ 
tions  taken  in  modem  coal  mining. 

To  prevent  the  danger  of  explosion  from  coal  dust, 
powerful  blowers  spray  the  underground  roofs  and 
walls  with  “rock  dust”— lime  rock  ground  as  fine  as 
talcum  powder,  which  dilutes  the  coal  dust  and  robs 
it  of  its  explosive  (jualities. 

Giant  fans  draw  in  a  constant  supply  of  pure  fresh 
air— and  automatically  exhaust  bad  air. 

Automatic  safety  gates  strategically  located  ef¬ 
fectively  limit  the  possible  spread  of  danger. 

Many  bituminous  coal  mines  have  no  gas  hazard. 


but  in  those  mines  where  operations  may  release  gas, 
tests  are  made  with  special  gas  detectors  night  and 
day  throughout  the  mines. 

Electrical  ecjuipment  is  so  designed  that  it  cannot 
emit  sparks. 

To  blast  coal,  compressed  gas,  which  does  not 
ignite  or  form  toxic  gases,  is  used  in  an  increasing 
number  of  mines  instead  of  ordinary  explosives. 

Such  safeguards  are  only  part  of  a  comprehensive 
safety  program  which  dresses  the  miner  (in  special 
safety  equipment),  diagrams  his  position  below 
ground  (on  a  chart  in  the  mine  office)  and  drills  him 
on  safe  working  methods  ( in  meetings  conducted  by 
mine  foremen  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals). 

As  a  restdt,  coal  mining  is  now  twice  as  safe  as  it 
was  40  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  man  hours  worked 
—and  more  than  four  times  safer  if  measured  in 
tons  mined. 


★  ★  ★ 


Editors  &  Publishers !  The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  cx)ntaining  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to 
send  you  on  request  the  booklets:  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary  of 
Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
SIS  Sewthern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C» 

IITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  IIOHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OP  AMERICA 
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Hometown  Folk 
Cover  World 
For  Mich.  Daily 

By  August  E.  Johansen 

Battle  Creek,  Mlich. — The  En¬ 
quirer  and  Sews  has  extended 
its  “local  news  beat”  several 
thousand  miles  beyond  Main 
Street.  It  now  reaches  to  four 
continents. 

By  means  of  a  staff  of  over¬ 
seas  correspondents  recruited 
from  former  Battle  Creek  resi¬ 
dents,  the  newspaper  is  giving 
reality  to  the  old  saying  that 
all  news  is  “local  news”  when 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  persons 
with  the  hometown  viewpoint. 
As  a  result,  the  local  news  beat 
today  includes  The  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Sweden,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  British  Guiana,  China 
and  Japan. 

Miller's  Idea 

The  idea  originated  with  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Miller,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  when  a  returned  GI  and  for¬ 
mer  staff  man  toured  Mexico. 
Central  America  and  one  or  two 
South  American  countries,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  for  the 
paper.  The  articles  proved  pop¬ 
ular  because  they  describe 
day-by-day  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  and  eschewed  the 
role  of  an  “expert.” 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Miller  that 
with  a  number  of  Battle  Creek 
people  slated  to  take  up  tem¬ 
porary— or,  in  some  cases,  per¬ 
manent — residence  abroad,  there 


was  an  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  group  of  regular  correspond¬ 
ents,  known  personally  to  many 
of  their  readers  and  familiar 
with  the  hometown  viewpoints 
and  interests,  who  would  write 
in  the  same  vein. 

The  first  opportunity  for  re¬ 
cruiting  an  overseas  “local  re¬ 
porter”  was  soon  forthcoming. 
The  minister  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  resigned  his  pulpit 
to  return  to  missionary  work  in 
the  Belgian  Congo.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  and  his  human 
interest  stories  about  his  work 
and  about  the  everyday  life  of 
the  natives  and  of  other  white 
residents  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
are  still  being  received. 

Wives  of  American  officers 
and  enlisted  men  assigned  to 
overseas  duty  soon  proved  a 
rich  source  of  additional  report¬ 
ers. 

A  public  relations  officer  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  a  former 
member  of  the  Enquirer  and 
News  society  department,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Osaka,  Japan,  and  an 
Army  captain’s  wife  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  provide  regular  stories  on 
life  in  the  Orient,  ranging  from 
such  down  to  earth  matters  as 
traffic  hazards  in  Shanghai  to 
the  popularity  of  the  American 
mail  order  catalog  in  Japan — 
even  though  the  Japanese  aren’t 
able  to  make  any  use  of  it. 

Exchange  Student  Helps 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  “staff”  is  a  Battle  Creek 
man  who  Is  now  an  exchange 
student  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm. 

A  particularly  interesting 


series  of  articles  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  former  Battle  Creek 
school  teacher  and  summer  re¬ 
porter  with  the  newspaper,  who 
has  spent  several  months  this 
year  as  a  member  of  a  work 
camp  in  Holland. 

“Foreigners”  are  proving  a 
little  less  “foreign”  to  Enquirer 
and  News  readers,  now  that 
they  are  on  the  newspaper’s  lo¬ 
cal  news  beat. 

■ 

Peacock  Addresses 
New  Ad  Fraternity 

Evanston,  Ill.  —  Sterling  E. 
Peacock,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
Pi  Alpha  Mu,  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  management  frater¬ 
nity,  organized  at  Northwestern 
University  by  39  members  of  the 
advertising  and  management 
sequence  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Allen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  at  Medill,  spon¬ 
sored  the  organization,  which 
will  include  both  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  professional  member¬ 
ships. 

Professional  chapters  may  be 
chartered  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  national  council, 
and  such  chapters  must  have 
a  membership  of  at  least  seven 
in  order  to  petition  for  a  char¬ 
ter. 

Jack  Ewan  is  president  of  the 
Medill  chapter  for  the  current 
year.  Prof.  Allen  is  faculty  ad¬ 
visor. 


Stern  Names 
Associates  In 
Seattle  Deal 

San  Francisco — David  (Tom¬ 
my)  Stern  has  at  present  but 
two  associates  in  his  purchaie 
of  Seattle  Star  plant  and  equio- 
ment,  he  told  E  &  P,  Nov.  17. 

These  are  George  Chaplj^ 
former  managing  editor,  Com- 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  and 
George  Nelson,  former  businesi 
manager,  Philadelphia  Record 

Stern,  former  Courier -Poit 
publisher  is  now  in  HoUwood 
working  on  a  film  script  from 
his  book,  “Francis.”  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  remain  there  until 
around  mid -January,  but  in¬ 
ferred  some  progress  on  the 
Seattle  proposal  would  be  takfn 
meanwhile. 

Plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Star  were  acquired  last  week 
from  Smith  Davis,  newspaper 
broker,  who  had  purchased  these 
remaining  Star  assets  from  How¬ 
ard  Parish,  publisher  (E  &  P, 
Nov.  15,  p.  66). 


Guild  Dues  Raised 

An  increase  in  union  dues  has 
been  voted  by  the  membership 
of  the  Newspaper  Guiid  of  New 
York,  in  a  ballot  referendum. 
With  more  than  90%  of  the  vote 
counted,  returns  showed  2294 
in  favor  and  1,176  opposed  to 
the  rise,  which  will  mean  an  av¬ 
erage  individual  dues  increase 
of  12  cents  per  week. 


TT  HE  new  1948  MARKET  GUIDE  goes  deep  into  1,463 
daily  newspaper  markets  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  It  delivers  more  facts 
than  any  other  single  marketing  reference  volume.  It  pools  the  work  of 
thousands  of  experienced  and  expert  authorities  on  all  phases  of  marketing 
data.  Wage  and  income  data,  mapped  visualizations,  column  after  column 
of  data  on  housing,  population,  retail  sales  and  outlets.  Even  the  dates  of  the 
last  and  first  killing  frost  in  every  county  for  those  advertisers  who  figure  the 
weather  a  factor  in  their  merchandising.  Regular  price  $5.  Special  Pre- 
Publication  Price,  only  $3  a  copy,  provided  order  with  remittance  is  malied 
before  Dec.  I. 


1948  MARKET  GUIDE 
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THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW! 


Remember  the  recent  fire  trag¬ 
edies?  Remember  the  demand 
that  swept  the  nation  for  building 
codes,  laws  and  law  enforcement? 

An  aroused  press  and  citizenry  asked 
for— but  didn’t  get— an  end  to  whole¬ 
sale  death  by  fire. 

What  happened  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  to  guard  your  own  life  and  wel¬ 
fare?  It’s  time  to  take  a  serious  look 
—in  light  of  these  shocking  facts: 

Of  10,220  municipalities  in  the 
nation,  less  than  2,000  have  adopted 
a  building  code  lor  the  legal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  community  against 
known  fire  hazards.  Many  of  the 
2,000  building  codes  in  effect  are 
fifteen  to  fifty  years  old  — so  obsolete 
as  to  be  practically  worthless. 

Fire  prevention  must  start  w'ith 
law  and  law  enforcetnent.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  cry  “there  ought  to  be  a 

E  B I T  O  R'  P4J-  B LI  ■$  -RE  H '  lor-^ Nbvenibelr'  2£, 


lavs',”  after  bodies  are  taken  from 
smoking  ruins. 

.Action— concerted  action  must 
come  now  through  the  collective 
will  of  every  citizen.  Action— before 
disaster  strikes  I  Such  action  must 
have  the  unified  support  of  state 
and  local  officials  charged  with  fire 
safety. 

Dangerous  buildings  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  escape  the  regu¬ 
lation  which  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  human  life. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  need  for 
action  now.  He  has  declared  all-out 
war  against  fire  — a  serious  menace 
to  our  national  life. 

The  fire  insurance  industry  has 
perfected  building  codes  for  all  com¬ 
munities.  Responsibility  for  their 
adoption  rests  with  local  authorities 
and  you,  whose  lives  are  at  stake. 


TAKE  THIS  AatON  NOW  I  Interested  lixal 
authorities  and  citizens  are  invited  to 
wTite  for  a  copy  of  “The  Report  on 
Laws  and  Law  Enforcement.”  Address: 
The  President’s  Conference  on  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  statement  is  one  of  a  series  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  member  companies  of  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
support  of  The  President’s  Conference  on 
Fire  Prevention. 


‘rr-VHE  DANGER  that  is  most 
X  threatening  to  .America 
today  is  the  terror  of  our 
lives,  the  danger  of  fire.  In 
the  entire  field  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention,  there  is  no  subject 
that  needs  attention  more 
than  that  of  statute  and  or¬ 
dinance  enforce-^ 
ment— ” 


‘Dapper  Dan’  Abrams 
Knows  A  Good  Thing 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.  —  Take  a  the  most  widely  publicized 
wisecrack  and  nurse  it  into  sports  promotions  ever  held, 
a  club  with  over  8,000  members  ^me  M,000  newspaper  clip- 
who  have  donat-  pings  from  all  over  the  world 

now  yellowing  in  the  club  files 
attest  to  that. 

The  tourney  netted — after 
$11,000  in  prizes  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid — $3,011.80  for 
charity.  An  equal  amount  went 
to  the  sponsoring  golf  club. 

That  charity  aspect  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  entire  organization. 
Everything  the  club  does  is  with 
that  end  in  view.  Expenses  are 
held  at  rock  bottom — and  then 
pushed  even  lower.  To  that 
end,  the  Post-Gazette  provides 
office  space  for  the  club  in  its 
plant.  Aside  from  office  sup- 
club's  president,  was  able  to  plies,  the  only  expense  is  the 
give  a  check  for  $13,924.57  to  salary  of  one  secretary, 
the  National  Greek  Relief  Chil-  The  Dans  don't  even  bother 
dren's  Fund  last  month.  With  with  a  mailing  list.  Promotions 
this  amount,  the  1847  Dapper  are  publicized  by  word  of  mouth 
Dan  charity  total  topped  the  and  through  the  sports  pages 
$31,000  mark.  of  the  Post -Gazette  —  where 

It  represented  the  club's  share  space  is  given  liberally, 
for  sponsoring  an  exhibition  The  Post-Gazette  also  under¬ 
football  game  between  the  Pitts-  writes  all  Dapper  Dan  promo- 
burgh  Steelers  and  the  Green  tions  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
Bay  Packers.  sible  losses.  But  that's  just  a 

The  Dapper  Dan  Club  is  a  formality.  The  Dans  haven’t 
sort  of  three-headed  affair,  occu-  ntiissed  yet. 

pying  the  position  of  Pitts-  The  ladies  like  the  Dapper 
burgh’s  leading  sports,  social  Dans.  Many  are  enrolled  in  the 
and  charity  organization.  It’s  club’s  female  counterpart,  the 
one  of  those  happy  situations  Dapper  Dollies.  To  round  out 
where  everybody  benefits.  Club  the  club  as  a  family  affair,  the 
members  do  a  job  for  charity;  Diaper  Dans  and  Diaper  Dollies 
Pittsburgh’s  sports  public  sees  were  set  up.  Proud  parents  en- 
worthwhile  shows;  and  the  Post-  roll  their  offspring,  and  the 
Gazette  builds  good  will.  names  are  entered  in  the  Ab- 

rams  column. 

c  1  u  *1.  *  Officers — and  there  are  25  of 

So  successful  is  the  club  that  them  including  the  board  of  di- 
40  conimunities  in  the  tri -state  rectors— donate  much  time  and 
area  about  Pittsburgh  have  set  effort.  Among  them  are  Pitts- 
up  chapters  under  the  Post-  burgh’s  mayor,  other  elected  offi- 
^zette  parent  organization,  ciail,  as  well  as  amateur  and 
chapters  now  have  over  professional  sports  figures. 

12,000  members.  Ea^  must  qq  closely  does  the  club  pare 

have  at  least  100  members  and  expenses  that,  of  the  annual 
agree  to  hold  at  least  one  sports  52  dues  payment,  $1.70  goes  into 
promotion  each  year  with  pro-  the  charity  fund, 
ceeds  earmarked  for  charity.  a  1  a  t.  au  1  j 

_...  .  -T  A1  Abrams,  the  sleepy-eyed 

The  Pittsburgh  Dapj^r  Dans  newsman  who  founded  the  Dap- 
sprang  up  back  n  1936  and  Dans,  takes  it  all  in  his 

grew  casually.  In  that  year,  easy-going  stride.  His  career 
Abranu,  then  a  sports  ccffum-  jjj  the  newspaper  business  has 
nist,  began  kidding  the  Be^  been  as  casual  as  the  grov(^ 
Brummels  around  town.  He.set  his  club.  In  1925,  A1  was  a 
himself  up  as  a  f^hion  arbiter  quick  high  school  senior  who 
Md  named  two  of  these  Dapper  haunted  the  sports  desk  of  Uie 

old  Pittsburgh  Post.  When  the 
A,  staff  lacked  a  man  to  cover  a 

Al,  I  had  a  waihng  list  of  400  high  school  basketball  tourna- 
names.  Now  he  has  several  ment,  Al  was  on  hand.  He  did 
thouMnd  on  the  waiting  list.  such  a  good  job  that  he  was 
Held  together  only  by  this  offered  and  took  a  $25  a  week 
mention  in  the  Abrams  colunrin.  gp^t  on  the  sports  desk, 
the  Dans  started  meeting  for  _  ...  .  , 

lunch.  Then  they  held  their  ^^pm  run-of-toe-mill  school 
first  annual  banquet  and  a  sports  assignments,  he  soon  went 
second  and  a  third.  In  1939,  }?  rung  stories.  His  by- 
they  decided  to  formalize  their  J?"®  became  familiar,  ^^en  the 
group.  They  incorporated,  copy- 
righted  the  club’s  name,  elect^ 

officers,  start^  to  pay  dues — $2  iicw  ^per,  the  Port -Gazette,  and 
a  year,  then  as  now— and—  a  daily  coluinn, 

cocky  as  it  may  sound — spon-  Sidelights  m  Sporty  Lat«’ 
sored  a  $10,000  Dapper  Dan  named  sports  editor. 

Open  Golf  tournament.  Upon  his  appointment,  his 

It  clicked-^he  first  in  a  long  friends  honored  him  with  a  ban¬ 
line  of  successes.  One  hundriMl  quet,  and  gave  him  $1,250,  which 
seventy-one  golfers  entered,  he  turned  over  to  the  Damon 
TTie  tournament  became  one  of  Runyon  Memorial  Cancer  Fund. 
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Abrams 


Don’t  give  up!  You  can  make  closing  dates  with  time  to  spare 
when  you  use  the  speed  of  Air  Express.  This  inexpensive,  rush 
service  makes  clients,  production  men,  engravers,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  breath  easier,  and  sleep  sounder !  They  use  Air  Express 
regularly  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  time  available. 

Since  Air  Express  goes  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines, 
shipments  never  “wait  around”  waiting  for  loads  to  accumulate. 
You  benefit  from  around-the-clock  schedules  and  air  speeds  up 
to  5  miles  a  minute.  Shipments  even  go  coast-to-coast  overnight! 
Same  day  delivery  between  many  airport  towns  and  cities. 


•  Low  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.  S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  .Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  ofl-airline  oflBces. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 

Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  .  .  .  Write  today  for  Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Express,  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Railway  Express 
OfiBce.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  representing 
the  Scheduled  .\irlines  of  the  Lnited  States. 


FotlMt  dolivary  — 

Plates  (7^4  lbs.)  up  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
were  needed  in  Baltimore  fail.  Picked  up 
at  8:30  PM  on  the  2nd,  delivered  IIJS 
AM  on  3rd.  949  air  miles.  Air  E«pi«*» 
charge,  only  $2.57.  Heavier  weights,  any 
distance,  similarly  inexpensive  and  Ji* 
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ONE  BILLION 


'to  - 


tire  steel  industry  earned  during  the 
four  war  years.  It  equals  a  third  of 
the  dollar-value  of  all  the  present 
steel  plants.  Translated  into  produc¬ 
tion,  it  means  2,^00,000  additional 
tons  of  steel  a  year  for  the  homes, 
cars,  and  appliances  America  needs. 

ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  America’s 
future! 

Americans  for  years  to  come  will 
draw  against  that  account ...  in  the 
form  of  higher  productivity,  more 
comfort  and  prosperity. 


This  is  a  great  country.  All 
Americans  worthy  of  the  name 
believe  that.  They  have  abiding  faith 
that  we  will  keep  right  on  growing 
. . .  will  become  even  greater. 
American  steel  companies  believe 
that.  too.  They  are  backing  their  faith 
with  cash.  They  are  now  pouring 
ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  into  ex¬ 
pansion  of  steelmaking  capacity. 
Few  industries  anywhere  have  ever 
launched  so  gigantic  a  program  of 
peacetime  expansion. 

A  billion  dollars  is  more  than  the  en¬ 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Ftjth  Avenue  •  Sew  York  I,  S.  Y. 


art  tot  member  companies  of  the  Institute  with  plants  in  1 73  American  communities  They  product  96  3  per  cent  of  the  country's  steel. 
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Doings  at  R&R 
RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN,  Inc., 
reports  two  events  in  its 
agency  life:  John  E.  O’Brien 
has  stepped  in  as  account  exec. 
Coming  from  Ted  Bates,  he  was 


Horsey  O'Brien 

once  editor  of  a  grocery  mag¬ 
azine.  .  .  .  J.  William  Horsey 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  Orange  Crush  Co.  of 
Illinois,  Inter-American  Orange 
Crush  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Orange 
Crush,  Ltd.,  of  Canada. 

Joins  R-W&C 

HARRY  B.  GOLDSMITH.  SR., 
retired  president  of  Grove 
Laboratories,  is  now  with  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary  as  vicepresi- 
.dent  and  market  counsel.  He’ll 
work  out  of  the  New  York  City 
.office. 

Ayer's  Rose  Moves 
HOWARD  ROSE  is  returning  to 
the  Chicago  office  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  vicepresi- 
•dent  and  supervisor  of  service. 
For  the  past  seven  years,  he  has 
been  in  the  New  York  office, 
.and,  before  that,  he  was  in  Chi- 
.cago  with  Ayer  for  13  years. 

Barker  to  Pearson 
WILLIAM  R.  BARKER,  super¬ 
vising  editor  with  the  ad-sales 
promotion  division  of  General 
Electric,  has  quit  to  become 
copy  chief  and  editor  of  a  spe- 
.cial  merchandising  dept,  for 
Pearson  Advertising.  He  was 
once  ad  manager  of  Waltham 
(Ma^.)  Courier  and  former 
president  of  Castle  Publishing 


Switches  in  Adland 
GOMARD  LEONHARD,  JR., 

former  managing  director  of 
Advertising  House  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Inc.,  has  joined  Hanson, 
Gerber  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  as  account 
exec  and  New  England  field 
representative. 

John  K.  West  was  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  RCA  Victor 
division  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He’s  been 
with  the  company  since  1930. 

Ethel  Craddock  has  returned 
to  the  creative  staff  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
She  was  with  the  agency  from 
1926  to  1943. 

George  Arthur  Bolas,  former 
member  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  and  NBC,  is  with  the 
staff  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago.  He’ll  be  assistant  ac¬ 


count  exec  on  the  Toni  Co.  ac¬ 
count. 

Cleveland  Lane,  once  an  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change. 

Charles  P.  Fritzsche  has  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  of 
Byrne,  Harrington  &  Roberts, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Alfred  Bergren  has  joined 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  art  director. 

Bernard  Fisher,  former  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  J.  Ossola  &  Co.,  has 
joined  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc., 
as  an  account  exec. 

Richard  S.  Bean  has  joined 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  space  buyer.  He  was 
formerly  with  Biow  Co. 

Eileen  Howard  Nolan  and 
R.  S.  Arbib,  Jr.,  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  copywriters,  have  been 
named  copy  supervisors. 

Henry  Soderberg  is  the  new 
head  of  the  radio  dept,  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  S.  A.,  Mexico  City. 

James  Harold  Tierney  and 
Estelle  Wilkes  Prescott  have 
joined  Woodard  &  Fris,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
bany.  Tierney  heads  the  pro¬ 
duction  dept.  Once  spent  3V6 
years  in  the  display  ad  dept,  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union 
Star.  Mrs.  Prescott  will  serve 
as  fashion  artist  and  illustrator. 

William  R.  Mason  has  re¬ 
signed  from  W.  B.  Remington, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  join 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  as  account  exec. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
JERRY  BROWN,  wartime  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  has 
resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Toronto  office  of  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Ltd.,  and,  with  Bill  Kin- 
MOND,  manager  of  Y&R’s  sub¬ 
sidiary  bureau  of  industrial 
service,  has  opened  a  public  re¬ 
lations  organization  at  Toronto. 
Both  men  were  once  with  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star — Brown  as 
managing  editor,  and  Kinmond 
as  a  European  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 

George  Berthon,  of  Y&R’s 
Montreal  office  is  now  manager 
in  Toronto,  and  Ray  Collett, 
formerly  of  Toronto  Star  News 
Service,  is  the  new  manager  of 
the  bureau  of  industrial  service. 

Walter  Ware,  Duane  Jones’ 
television  director,  said  this 
week  that  several  clients  have 
bought  a  regular  series  of  week¬ 
ly  television  shows  on  CBS.  He 
added  that  present  plans  call 
for  wide  experimentation  in 
checkable  consumer  reaction 
and  merchandising  techniques, 
for  which  the  agenc.v  is  well 
known.  The  series  will  run  for 
one  year. 

Morgan  Advertising,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  opened  offices  in  Los 
Angeles.  Rio  Clark  is  the  new 
manager.  Florence  Morgan  and 
Joseph  Reynes,  partners,  will 
divide  their  time  between  the 
two  offices. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AT  A  GLANCE 

1706 — Burn  in  Boston. 

1718 — Apprenticed  as  a  Printer. 

1723 —  Became  publisher  of  New  England  Courant.  Left 
home  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

1724 —  Went  to  London  to  buy  printing  material  and, 
Governor  Keith’s  assistance  failing,  worked  in  Pal¬ 
mer’s  and  Watt’s  printing  offices. 

1728 — Established  printing  office  in  Philadelphia. 

1731 —  Started  the  first  circulating  library  in  America. 

1732 —  Began  publication  of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac, 

1745 — Began  experiments  in  electricity. 

1749 — Founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

175.3 — Honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
and  Yale  Colleges.  Appointed  deputy  postmaster 
general. 

1756 — Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

1759 — Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

1764 — Went  to  England  as  agent  for  American  Colonies. 

1771 —  Began  to  write  his  autobiography. 

1772 —  Elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science 
(Paris). 

1776 — Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Went  to 
France  as  representative  of  United  States  of  America. 
1778 — Negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France. 

1783 — Negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
1785— Chosen  President  (Governor)  of  Pennsylvania. 

1787 — Delegate  to  convention  to  frame  Constitution  of 
United  States. 

1789 —  Elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science 
(Russia). 

1790 —  Died  in  Philadelphia. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  cooperation  with  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Benjamin  Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  The 
Franklin  Institute.  The  Printing  Industry,  repre¬ 
sented  by  International  Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  and  Printing  Industry  of 
ica,  joins  with  us  in  observing  "Printing  Week 
during  this  same  period. 

For  additional  promotional  material,  write  to 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  ^12 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg,,  719  15th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Eastman  Kodak  has  for  years  shared  profits 
with  employees.  This  year  about  $8,200,000 
goes  to  employees  in  Rochester  where  most 
of  its  plants  are  located.  But  this  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  low  wage  rates.  Average  weekly 
earnings  of  Rochester  factory  workers - 
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-$51.16  compared  with 
the  other  upstate  labor 


a  $49.08  average 


Rochester’s  people  not  only  have  these 
dollars  to  spend.  They  have  steady  jobs, 
happy  employment  conditions,  minimum 
of  strife  and  strikes.  You  can  sell  more  for 
your  workers  in  Rochester. 


Represented  Nationally  by  J.  P.  McKIINNEY  AND  SON 
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’l^ounJ  Ok  elr  ^eals 

‘Cinderella’  Covers 
Wedding  of  Royalty 


WASHINGTON— The  royal  wed¬ 
ding  in  London  this  week  was 
covered  for  the  Washington  Post 
by  Mrs.  Louis  Guerrieri,  32,  part- 
time  seamstress  and  mother  of 
four  children. 

The  story  is  in  the  best  Cin¬ 
derella  tradition.  Mrs.  Guerrieri, 
wife  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
government  employe,  sews  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  her 
three  small  daughters  and  one 
son,  the  oldest  12  years,  and  to 
supplement  the  family  income. 
She  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
make  a  dress  for  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth.  So.  she  took  material  she 
intended  to  use  for  herself, 
made  and  shipped  the  dress.  The 
note  of  acceptance  and  thanks, 
included  engraved  invitations  to 
the  afternoon  party  held  Tues¬ 
day  and  a  place  along  the  line 
of  procession. 

Modest  almost  to  a  fault,  Mrs. 
Guerrieri  shunned  newspaper 
publicit.v  when  approached  by  a 
Post  reporter.  It  was  only  after 
three  days  of  effort  that  she  con¬ 
sented.  That  was  Friday,  Nov. 
15.  The  idea  of  leavin.g  by  plane 
next  morning  was  intriguing, 
but  financially  impossible,  she 
told  the  Post,  but  when  that 
newspaper  gave  her  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  the  functions  she 
accepted  and  began  packing. 

Taking  no  chance  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker  might  be  at  work,  the 
reporter  took  the  credentials  to 
the  British  embassy,  where 
Charles  Campbell,  press  attache, 
examined  them  and  established 
their  validity.  Mrs.  Guerrieri 
had  neither  passport  nor  British 
visa — and  it  was  after  hours  for 
both  the  State  Department  and 
the  embassy. 

Came  Saturday  morning,  a 
plane  reservation — but  still  no 
passport  or  visa,  and  to  top  it  off 
Saturday  is  a  non-working  day 
in  all  government  agencies.  A 
telephone  call  to  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Shipley,  chief  of 
the  passport  division,  brought 
her  immediate  assurance  of  as¬ 
sistance.  She  came  downtown  to 
her  office  and  e.stablished  a  rec- 
cord  in  passport  issuance,  ac¬ 
cepting  a  telegraphic  copv  of 
Mrs.  Guerrieri’s  birth  certificate 
“as  valid  proof  that  I  was  born.” 


$64  Answer 

TOPEKA,  Kans. — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
has  given  the  $64  answer  to  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Founda¬ 
tion  Fund.  That  amount  of  money 
was  raised  from  association 
members  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Colorado.  Nebraska,  Arkansas 
ond  Oklahoma,  according  to 
R.  W,  Wohlford,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  who  has  sent  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Walter  Winchel,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  national  drive. 
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Mr.  Campbell  likewise  came  to 
his  office  and  engineered  a  visa 
with  equal  dispatch. 

Mrs.  Guerrieri  discovered 
while  taxiing  to  the  airport  she 
had  left  her  invitation  card  at 
home.  Its  delivery  to  the  air  ter¬ 
minal  was  arranged.  Then, 
weather  conditions  barred  morn¬ 
ing  flights  and  she  was  whisked 
to  Union  Station  and  aboard  a 
train.  She  sighed  with  relief  as 
the  train  pulled  out  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Everything  was  in  order — 
except  that  she  had  left  her  trav¬ 
eling  bag  at  the  airport! 

The  stories  were  cabled 
through  the  days  of  her  stay  in 
London  and  appeared  regularly 
in  the  Post. 

Solves  Taxi  Fare 
CINCINNATI.  O— Betty  Dono¬ 
van.  Cincinnati  Post  reporter, 
has  never  been  known  to  walk 
away  from  a  good  flght. 

Recently,  she  heard  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  Steigleder. 
who  were  bothered  by  high 
living  costs,  were  forced  to  pay 
$4  a  day  for  taxi  fare  to  send 
their  blind  daughter.  Loretta.  8. 
to  and  from  a  school  for  sight¬ 
less  children.  The  father,  los¬ 
ing  an  eye  while  working  at  a 
factory  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
charged:  his  daughter’s  vision 
ended  three  years  ago. 

Having  two  kids  of  her  own. 
Mrs.  Donovan  realized  the  Steig¬ 
leder  family's  difficulty.  Single- 
handed.  she  began  a  crusade  to 
help  them  and  others  whose 
pliffht  might  be  similar.  In  a 
series  of  articles  she  asked  Post 
readers  to  aid  Loretta.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
.she  put  the  matter  squarely  up 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  Karl  Gatchett.  an 
automobile  dealer,  reading 
about  the  blind  child,  offered  to 
drive  her  the  round  trio  dally, 
without  charge.  Although  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  chance,  Loretta’s 
parents,  still  proud,  agreed  this 
was  too  much  trouble  on  Gat- 
chett’s  part,  and  asked  the  re¬ 
porter  to  get  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  reaction. 

Bv  ’phoning  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  she  arranged  with  the 
Board  for  the  Condon  School  for 
Crippled  Children  bus  to  pick 
Loretta  up  in  the  morning  and 
return  her  each  afternoon. 

A  school  official  reproved  the 
lady  news  hawk  for  “such  silly 
stories.”  and  she  said,  “Listen 
here.  Bud.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  provides 
$1.50  daily  to  bring  each  blind 
child  to  school.  Next  week,  I’m 
going  to  begin  another  siHv 
series  about  a  blind  girl  who 
has  to  pay  street  car  fare  to  get 
to  school.” 

Cabman  Journalist 

BALTIMORE,  Md.  — Just  after 

midnight,  a  dispatcher  for  the 
Yellow  Cab  Co.  called  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  city  desk  to  report 


that  an  automobile  had  crashed 
into  a  parked  freight  car  on 
Pratt  Street,  many  blocks  from 
the  taxicab  offices. 

‘How  do  you  know?”  asked  a 
rewrite  man. 

“One  of  our  drivers  saw  it  30 
seconds  ago  and  called  me  on 
the  two-way  radio,”  replied  the 
dispatcher. 

The  rewrite  man  called  a  sur¬ 
prised  police  reporter  and  told 
him  to  get  on  an  accident  less 
than  a  minute  old. 

■ 

Guild  Sues  for 
‘Contract  Breach' 

Court  litigation,  not  previ¬ 
ously  resort^  to  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  to  resolve 
contractual  disputes,  has  been 
sought  by  ANG  in  two  com¬ 
plaints  filed  against  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  International 
News  Service.  The  suits  were 
started  recently  in  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

ANG’s  complaint  against  AP 
lists  three  causes  of  action  as¬ 
serted  to  be  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract:  Failure  to  give  increases 
to  two  radio  script  writers 
whom  the  guild  contends  are 
covered  by  the  contract;  refusal 
to  hear  grievances  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  instead  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  level:  and  announcement 
by  AP  that  the  guild  must  re¬ 
vert  to  bureau  by  bureau  rather 
than  nationwide  bargaining  at 
the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreement. 

The  guild's  action  against  INP 
charges  that  Hearst  management 
had  arbitrarily  cut  salesmen’s 
commissions  Sept.  1  in  defiance 
of  a  no-pay-cut  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  and  asks  restoration  of  the 
previous  rates. 


Says  U.  S.  Wants 
UNESCO  Control 

continued  from  page  9 


viously  accused  Washington  of 
trving  to  gain  control  of 
UNESCO  so  it  could  dictate 
American  political  views  and 
carry  on  “a  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  independence 
of  other  countries  which  might 
lead  to  the  outbreak  of  war.” 

Mr.  Priestly  charged  the  U.  S. 
with  trying  to  impose  its  culture 
on  the  world  through  the  use  of 
all  the  technical  facilities  at  its 
disposal.  He  objected  to  giving 
nriority  to  measures  suggested 
by  Mr.  Free  for  removal  of  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation.  maintaining  that 
British  proposals  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  information  were  more 
important  and  should  be  fi¬ 
nanced  first  from  the  $8,000,000 
UNESCO  budget  for  1948. 

William  Benton,  former  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
head  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion,  later  replied  vigorously  to 
Mr.  Priestly’s  charges.  “The 
U  S..”  he  said,  “in  its  efforts  to 
promote  a  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  is  not  trying  to  impose 
its  culture  or  way  of  life  on  any¬ 
one  else.  We  are  eager  to  take 
as  well  as  give  in  fostering  good 
international  understanding.  We 
realize  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  Latin  and  other 
cultures.” 


Sprightly  Miss 
Livens  Tampa 
Weather  Box 

Tampa,  Fla. — Everybody  talks 
about  the  weather,  and  the 
Tampa  Times  does  it  in  an  en¬ 
tertaining  manner. 

Every  afternoon,  a  saucy 
good-looking  blonde  steps  out  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Times  to 
quiz  the  local  weather  man,  W 
W.  Talbott,  about  what  he  has  to 
“offer”  his  “customers’  for  the 
next  24  hours. 

The  pert  gal’s  name  is  “Miss 
Tampature,’  and  she  asks  Mr 
Talbott  such  silly  questions  as 
‘How  much  rain  is  a  ‘trace’?’’  or 
“Shall  I  call  my  boy  friend 
about  that  moonlight  you  pr^ 
dieted  for  tonight?’ 

Patient  Mr.  Talbott  shakes  his 
sandy  curls  and  carefully  ex¬ 
plains  that  a  “trace”  of  rain  is 
less  than  .01  of  an  inch.  About 
the  moonlight,  he’ll  advise  Miss 
Tampature  that  what  she  does 
off  hours  is  hers  and  her  boy 
friends  business,  but  that  he 
would  “recommend”  that  she 
and  other  Tampans  take  full  “ad¬ 
vantage”  of  the  gorgeous  full 
moon. 

Miss  Tampature  was  born  one 
dull  day  last  Summer  when  City 
Editor  Hampton  Dunn  became 
bored  with  the  hum-drum  daily 
weather  stories. 

The  c.  e.  turned  the  project 
over  to  Reporter  Wilton  Martin. 
Staff  artists  provide  clever  car¬ 
toons  portraying  the  weather  gal 
going  about  her  duties  and  doing 
the  things  that  are  most  suitable 
for  the  day’s  weather. 


Mr.  Benton  declared  that 
UNESCO  should  go  beyond 
merely  combatting  censorship  of 
news  wherever  it  exists.  He  said 
the  organization  should  also 
study  means  to  overcome  high 
tariffs  on  printed  matter,  high 
communications  rates  and  other 
monopolistic  practices  that  exist 
“to  seme  extent  even  in  the 
U.  S.  as  well  as  other  countries.” 
Books,  printed  matter  and  edu¬ 
cational  films,  Mr.  Benton  said, 
are  treated  by  too  many  coun¬ 
tries  “as  if  they  were  washing 
machines,  perfume,  whisky  or 
any  other  commercial  product  ” 
He  added  that  quotas  barring 
the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  and  currency  restric¬ 
tions.  that  are  almost  as  great  a 
barrier  as  tariffs  to  the  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion,  constitute  problems  that 
UNESCO  must  try  to  eliminate 
through  persuading  governments 
to  sign  biiateral  and  multiiateral 
international  agreements  possib¬ 
ly  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  last  year  to  study 
technical  needs  of  the  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  film  producing 
prises  in  12  war-ravished  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  was  made  public. 

A  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  UNES^  study 
copyright  laws  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  view  to  preparing 
either  alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  the  UN  a  universal  ct^y* 
right  code. 
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and  London. 

U.  P.  Wedding  Pix 
UNITED  PRESS  television  has 
announced  that  nine  television 
stations  will  televise  the  produc¬ 
tion,  “A  Princess  Marries,”  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  half-hour  program  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  jointly  by  United 


Press  and  Acme  News  Telephoto. 
A  special  script 


,,  _  -  -  .  t  accompan¬ 

ies  the  film  and  still  pictures. 


-MSM7.000  kninn.  m 
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BUT  ONLY 


•  Results  are  worth  digging  for  in  the  great  Florida  market .  .  .  First 
in  the  South  in  per  capita  income  and  sales,  second  in  the  East  in 
population  gain,  and  a  front-runner  in  most  of  the  other  activities 
for  which  markets  are  indexed. 

And  results  are  easy  to  dig  for  in  Florida,  where  three  newspapers 
deliver  solid  family  readership  in  the  areas  that  account  for  over  53% 
of  the  state's  total  sales.  This  is  the  kind  of  deep-down  penetration 
that  spells  results,  -  and  that's  what  you  get  more  of  when  you 
schedule  the  Big  3  morning  papers  in  the  year-round  Florida  market. 


MIAMI  HtRAlO 

NolionbI 

Story.  Brooks^&  Finley-  Inc. 
A.  S.  Grant.  Atlonto 


First  AP  Reels 
Televised  By 
Dailies'  Stations 

First  Associated  Press  news¬ 
reel  was  televised  Nov.  16  and 
featured  preparations  for  the 
royal  marriage  in  London,  the 
Howard  Hughes  hearing,  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  observances  and  the 
races  at  Bowie,  Md. 

Originating  in  the  studios  of 
WMAR,  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
television  station,  the  newsreel 
was  carried  in  Philadelphia  by 
WFIL-TV,  the  station  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  New 
York  by  WCBS-TV,  Other  tele¬ 
vision  stations  will  be  supplied 
with  the  newsreel  for  individual 
showing. 

Music  was  dubbed  in  for  some 
portions  of  the  newsreel. 

The  material  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  Associated  Press  television  i 

Itiiroaiis  in  Washinvtnn 


Silurians  Hear 
Clarke  of  N.  Y.  News 

The  48th  semi-annual  dinner 
of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
organization  of  former  New 
York  City  newsmen,  was  held 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
Nov,  15. 

Eugene  E.  Early,  publisher  of 
the  Queens  (N.  Y. )  Evening 
News,  president  of  the  Siluri¬ 
ans,  was  chairman.  Silurian 
Richard  C.  Clarke,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  was  guest  of  honor  and 
speaker  of  the  evening. 

Among  other  speakers  were: 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  whose  father,  the 
late  David  G.  Baillie,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Silurians; 
Charles  S.  Hand,  former  polit¬ 
ical  reporter  on  the  old  New 
York  World;  Charles  Lockwood, 
secretary  to  Gov.  Dewey; 
George  Sokolsky,  of  the  New 
York  Sun;  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


Scores  Beat 
On  Exile  Story 

Clinton  B.  Conger,  United 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Germany, 
claimed  an  11-hour  beat  last 
week  on  the  flight  of  Zoltan 
Pfeiffer,  Hungarian  anti-Commu- 
nist  leader,  to  the  United  States. 

Tipped  off  that  Pfeiffer  would 
attempt  to  leave  Europe,  Conger 
was  the  only  correspondent 
aboard  the  plane  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  leader  took  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  U.P.  writer  gained 
seven  hours  on  his  competitors 
by  filing  his  story  from  New¬ 
foundland.  Later,  at  La  Guardia 
Field,  New  York,  Pfeiffer  was 
detained  four  and  a  half  hours 
by  immigration  authorities  who 
balked  the  airport  press  corps. 

Pfeiffer  was  so  afraid  that  at¬ 
tempts  would  be  made  on  his  life 
enroute,  that  Conger  did  not  try 
to  interview  him  until  the  plane 
was  well  across  the  Atlantic. 


Commercial  Facsimile 
Planned  by  Dailies 

Commercial  facsimile  broad¬ 
casting  will  be  launched  in  a 
"limited”  way  by  Jan.  1,  with 
15  newspapers  participating,  it 
was  reported  this  week  after  a 
meeting  of  broadcasters,  publish¬ 
ers  and  executives  of  General 
Electric  and  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc. 

GE  committed  itself  to  deliver 
transmitters  and  recorders.  First 
use  of  commercial  facsimile  is 
scheduled  for  Miami  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  the  Miami  Herald  as 
sponsor. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  also 
will  get  equipment  next  month. 

Others  may  start  in  March. 

Other  newspapers  represented 
at  the  meeting  were  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  Ak¬ 
ron  ( O. )  Beacon-Journal;  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times-  New 
B  e  dford  ( Mass. )  Standard- 
Times;  J.  H.  Perry  Newspapers; 
Washington  (D-  C.)  Post. 
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Ethridge  Talks 
To  Editors  on 
Europe  Outlook 

University,  Miss. — “Time  is 
on  our  side  rather  than  with 
the  Russians,”  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  told  a 
forum  assembly  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  Editors’  Short 
Course  sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  Nov. 
14-15. 

The  Marshall  Plan  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  “providing  Congress  and 
Senator  Taft  agree,”  and  will 
give  European  nations  the 
chance  to  select  governments 
of  their  choice,  Mr.  Ethridge 
said. 

Mr.  Ethridge  was  United 
States  delegate  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  which  in¬ 
vestigated  Balkan  boundary 
disputes  earlier  this  year. 

George  McLean,  editor  of  the 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal  and 
Maynard  Layman,  agriculture 
editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily,  stressed  the  parts  their 
newspapers  had  played  in  de¬ 
veloping  employment  at  home 
for  local  people.  “If  enough 
Negroes  and  whites  leave  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  we  will  never  indus¬ 
trialize,”  Mr.  McLean  asserted, 
“because  we  won’t  have  enough 
laborers.”  He  emphasized  that 
Mississippi  editors  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industrial  organi¬ 
zations  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Layman  pointed  out  that 
the  Decatur  paper  started  the 
Community  Chest,  the  drive  for 
a  stadium,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Decatur  and  New  De¬ 
catur. 

A  principal  achievement  of 
the  75  editors  attending  the 
meeting  was  a  pledge  to  in¬ 
crease  activities  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  cooperation  among 
members  of  the  group.  Jimmy 
Alsop  of  the  Greenwood  (Miss.) 
Morning  Star  reported  that  he 
had  heard  strong  criticisms  of 
the  MPA  for  its  inactivity. 

General  reaction  to  the  short 
course,  first  of  its  kind  here, 
was  favorable  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  Mississippi  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  some  of  whom  brought 
their  photographers  along,  with 
the  opportunity  to  secure  expert 
opinions  to  help  solve  common 
problems. 

■ 

F.  W.  Short  Honored 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Newspaper¬ 
men,  past  and  present,  were 
hosts  at  a  dinner  for  Frank  W. 
Short,  former  political  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
for  many  years  the  mayor’s  chief 
budget  clerk.  The  affair  was 
held  at  Franklin  Inn  Club  Nov. 
14.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Harry  E.  Kalodner,  ex-Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  Harry  S.  McDevitt,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Press,  was  principal  speaker. 
Mayor  Bemai^  Samuel  was  also 
a  guest. 
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Author  Assails 
'Timorous'  Critics 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Publishers  and 
reviewers  who  read  timorously 
or  who  are  afraid  to  damage 
their  literary  prestige  by  rec¬ 
ommending  books  which  readers 
might  condemn  were  branded 
by  Mrs.  Madge  Macbeth,  author 
and  lecturer,  as  having  “adoles¬ 
cent  minds.” 

W.  J.  Hurlow,  literary  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  review  Mrs.  Macbeth’s 
latest  book,  "Shreds  of  Circum¬ 
stance,”  because  he  declares  it 
is  full  of  “crudity  and  vulgarity, 
is  sheer  obscenity  and  is  in  bad 
taste.” 


Phoenix  Editor 
Plays  Down 
Youth  Crime 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — An  attempt  to 
“start  a  new  national  trend  in 
the  treatment  of  news  involving 
young  people,”  by  giving  “prop¬ 
er  attention  to  the  worthwhile, 
wholesome  activities  in  which 
most  of  our  young  people  en¬ 
gage”  and  “relegating  the  crime 
and  sordid  news,  actually  in¬ 
volving  only  a  few,  to  its  proper 
niche,”  is  the  plan  of  R.  W. 
Barry,  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

It  was  disclosed  in  a  letter 
Mr.  Barry  sent  to  local  com¬ 
munity  leaders  directing  youth 
organizations  in  which  he  re¬ 
quested  their  cooperation. 

“We  hope  you  will  help  us  by 
maintaining  a  continuous  flow 
of  information  about  which  we 
can  build  stories,”  he  said.  “Al¬ 
ways  keep  in  mind  that  we 
want  stories  about  worthwhile 
youth  projects  and  about  boys 
and  girls  who  are  realizing  the 
thrill  of  achievement  in  their 
own  spheres  of  activity.  We 
need  stories  of  youth  meetings, 
hobbies,  crafts,  money  -  making 
enterprises,  etc.” 

Mr.  Barry  said  a  study  of  a 
representative  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  indicated  to 
him  that  “the  average  newspa¬ 
per  gives  the  impression  that 
a  great  proportion  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  bad  and  in  trouble 
with  the  law.”  Also,  he  de¬ 
clared,  there  is  “utter  disregard 
of  stories  relating  to  the  cus¬ 
tomarily  wholesome  life  of  our 
youth.” 

■ 

Denver  'Grid'  Dinner 

Denver,  Colo. — The  second  an¬ 
nual  Gridiron  dinner  of  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Guild,  on 
Nov.  9,  entertained  650  persons. 
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Many  mechamoal  items,  newspaper 
properties,  business  opportunities, 
jobs,  and  other  wanted  thinfts  are 
available  reirularly  throufih  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads.  Start 
reading  today. 
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Is  America  Too  Generous? 


Per  Capita  Giving  shows  no  real  gain  while  Income  Increased 
100%  in  Cost-oJ-living  Index  Dollars — The  Ratio  oj  Increase 
oj  gijts  has  jallen  far  below  the  U,  S.  per  capita  income. 


^ele^coH  ScicfUficcf 

GOD  Blessed  America,  America  Observes  Thanksgiving 
and  Houses  of  Worship  take  Thanks  Offerings 

IF  Spiritual  Springs  Dry  up ...  IF  We  Withhold  a  Thankful 
Share ...  IF  America’s  Soul  Dies  . . . 


The  12-Year  Record — 1935-1947 — of  A  Significant  Group 
oj  Religious  Bodies  is  A  Cross-Section  of  American  Citizens 


A  New  Generation  of  Citizens  of  all  ways  of  Life  must 
be  trained  to  give  in  true  Ratio  to  increased  income  in 
highest  standards  of  living  and  God’s  Continued  Blessing 


Thf  National  Stfvcarosiiip  Institi:te  seek.s  to  enlist  every 
earner,  esery  tax-p.iyer,  every  citiren  of  every  nation  as  a  Steward  of 
life  and  money  for  the  w  elfare  of  mankind. 

The  newspapers  of  America  have  always  given  valiant  editorial 
support  to  all  churches  of  all  creeds,  and  all  mediums  through  whicn 
true  humanity  can  express  itself.  In  the  chart  herewith  thev  will  find 
fresh  inspiration  for  their  w  isdom  and  their  generosity.  Theirs  is  an 
editorial  "pulpit"  heard  by  an  entire  world. 

Newspapers  may  secure  mats  or  electros  for  2  columns  or  3  col¬ 
umns  from  National  Stewardship  Institute. 


Thi$  space  and  advertising  copy  are  pro* 
vided  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  James 
W.  Brown  Jr.,  President,  os  a  contribution 
toward  the  enlistment  of  every  citizen 
in  the  better  financial  support  of 
religious,  educational,  character-building 
and  philanthropic  institutions  upon  which 


the  future  welfare  of  our  nation  and  the 
enduring  Peace  of  the  woHH  depend. 

Other  graphic  chorts,  challenging  statis¬ 
tics  and  helpful  Information  moy  be 
cured  from  the  Notionol  Stewordship  w* 
stitute  of  the  Golden  Rule  Foundotioft,  ue* 
coin  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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Daily  With  Small  Staff 
Revises  Editorial  Setup 

rXPERBlENTING  to  make  the  columns  attract  about  70% 
fullest  use  of  his  staff  and  reader  interest,  “About  People” 
firilities  Philip  Hochstein,  ed-  better  readership  than  the  com- 
tor  of  the  .Veu-arfc  (N.  J.)  Star-  ics,  according  to  an  informal 
f^oer  has  eliminated  the  city  survey.  Hochstein  told  E  &  P. 
irfitor  function  and  grouped  all  “Our  best  results  have  been 
^ws  handling  under  a  public  in  the  field  of  public  affairs." 
Affairs  editor  a  feature  news  Editor  Hochstein  feels.  “The 
^itor  and  a  spot  news  and  Star-Ledger  had  attempted  earli- 
Smoaign  editor.  er  to  compete  with  the  well- 

A  newspaper  can’t  beat  its  staffed  competition  by  covering 
competitors  by  imitating  them,  the  whole  field.”  he  explained, 
reasons  Hochstein.  So  he  is  aim-  Under  the  new  system  the  pa- 
ing  at  a  re-evaluation  of  the  per  had  developed  such  stories 
news  in  terms  of  the  Star-  as  the  recent  exclusive  on  the 
Ledger's  readers’  needs  and  in-  willingness  of  all  but  one  of 
terests  and  the  interests  of  its  the  New  Jersey  old-regime  cab- 
aotential  readers,  he  told  Ed-  inet  members  to  resign  and  al- 
froR  &  Publisher.  low  the  new  State  constitution 

Touchstone  of  the  newspa-  to  go  into  effect, 
ner’s  new  outlook  on  news  is  Hochstein  has  a  plan  for  the 
^mpetition.  processing  of  wire  news  which 

"Only  the  ‘Washington  Merry-  he  tried  and  will  try  again  after 
Gk)-Round’  and  ‘Editor’s  Opin-  the  inside  of  the  paper  is  more 
ion’  have  a  fixed  position  in  the  thoroughly  develop^: 
paper  Everything  else,  includ-  “The  wire  services  deluge  us 
ing  the  material  on  the  editor-  with  what  they  call  important 
ial  page,  must  compete  for  news,  which  isn’t  very  readable, 
space”  he  stated.  I  planned  to  submit  it  all  to  a 

The  departmental  editors  rewrite  process.”  The  product 
must  compete  with  each  other  was  to  be  brief,  readable, 
at  an  editorial  conference  in  the  p  o  i  n  t  e  d — meaningful  to  the 
morning,  and  if  the  public  af-  readership,  or  omitted, 
fairs  editor,  say,  has  only  rou-  Since  the  wire  services  put 
tine  stories  to  offer  against  heavy  material  on  the  wire 
other  available  material,  he  early  and  the  human  interest 
doesn't  get  the  space  or  the  re-  later,  and  the  Star-Ledger’s 
porters,  Hochstein  explained.  mechanical  facilities  are  lim- 
“All  the  columnists  must  com-  ited,  the  plan  has  been  defeated 
pete  with  each  other  to  get  in  temporarily  and  “whether  we 
the  paper,”  he  added.  “If  Tris  like  it  or  not.”  Hochstein  said, 
CofiBn  and  Doris  Fleeson  say  “we  have  to  load  our  first  edi- 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  tion  with  unprocessed  junk.” 
they  won’t  both  get  in.  But  if  Also  on  the  paper’s  agenda 
they  have  opposing  things  to  are  a  further  breakdown  into 
say  on  the  same  subject,  we’ll  departments,  creating  a  fourth 
run  them  side  by  side.”  departmental  editor  in  charge 

In  the  newsroom  the  compe-  of  promotions,  and  a  suburban 
tition  begins  at  the  morning  and  civic  column  of  news  from 
conference,  at  which  each  de-  all_  over  the  country  on  what’s 
partmental  editor  discusses  the  being  done  for  problems  sim- 
day  s  stories  and  the  managing  ilar  to  Newark’s.  Establishing 
editor  allots  reporters  to  the  a  promotion  editor,  he  feels, 
editors  for  the  best  stories.  will  submit  the  newspaper’s  pet 
Each  departmental  editor  has  projects  to  the  same  rigid  com- 
a  regular  small  nucleus  of  re-  petition  as  other  news  and 
porters,  but  so  far  as  possible  features. 

the  routine  news  is  reduced  to  The  changes,  temporary  and 
its  interesting  essentials.  The  recurrent,  during  recent  months 
paper  no  longer  spreads  its  man-  at  the  Star-Ledger  encountered 
power  thin  by  trying  to  cover  little  reader  resistance,  said 
everything.  Hochstein.  On  the  staff  he  ad- 

“We’ve  gotten  away  from  the  mitted  encountering  more  re¬ 
idea  that  missing  a  story  is  a  sistance.  owing,  he  thought,  to 
cardinal  sin.”  declared  the  ed-  difficulty  in  thinking  along  the 
itor.  departmental  lines  and  a  pan- 

Newspapers  in  New  York  icky  feeling  at  getting  away 
City,  he  pointed  out,  serve  as  from  standard  coverage  and 
newspapers  of  record,  and  possibly  missing  a  story, 
much  material  which  the  Star-  Departmental  editors  work- 
Ledger  had  carried  meant  ing  directly  under  Managing 
nothing  to  the  readers,  was  not  Editor  Eugene  Farrell  are  Wil- 
necessary  in  a  paper  which  liam  Wiltshire,  former  manag- 
couldn’t  carry  all  the  news  and,  ing  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis- 
in  fact,  w’as  not  read.  ’  patch-Herald;  Joseph  Dietz,  and 

“Half  of  the  news  space  in-  Victor  Hamerschlag. 
side  of  the  paper  should  be  ■ 

ailed  with  processed  depart-  [ 

ments,”  said  Hochstein.  Good  Citizenship 

So  far  in  the  several  months  Philadelphia  —  Continental 
during  which  the  experiment  Chapter,  Pennsylvania  Society, 
nas  been  developing,  such  sum-  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
mary  columns  as  “About  the  tion,  has  bestowed  the  national 
1  Around  the  State”,  organization’s  Good  Citizenship 
ADout^  New  York”,  "About  M^al  upon  the  Evening  Bulle- 
rMpie  and  “News  at  Press-  tin  in  recognition  of  the  paper’s 
wme  have  appeared.  These  centennial. 
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m  Of  the 
Many  Ways 

P&P  Service  Boosts 
Your  Want  Ad  Profits 


Here  ore  two  of  the  many  ways  each  monthly 
issue  of  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  aids  you  to  boost  your 
Wont  Ad  profits: 

1 —  It  supplies  you  with  Use-Tested  Training  Ma¬ 
terial  that  quickly,  surely  shows  your  staff  how  to 
sell  more  soundly  and  more  often.  This  is  headed 
up  by  the  110-page  manual,  “How  to  Sell  Classified 
Advertising,"  a  copy  of  which  is  supplied  to  every 
subscriber.  (The  non-subscriber  price  is  $2S.>  Months 
after  its  publication,  this  short-cut  primer  to  greater 
sales  is  still  bringing  enthusiostic  letters  from  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers.  Publishers  and  other  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  monthly  Post-Graduate  Selling  Plans  section 
and  other  feotures  keep  you  constantly  supplied  with 
fresh,  stimulating  staff-training  material. 

2 —  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  provides  you  with  a 
wealth  of.  material  that  'aids  to  GOOD  COPY,  the 
key  to  Classified  success.  The  easy-to-understand, 
example-strewn  Copy  Clinic  section  shows  your  staff 
how  to  write  ads  that  bring  business  for  your  accounts, 
proise  to  your  paper.  The  PP  Campaigner.  The  Real 
Estate  Copyscope.  the  Automotive  Sales  Accelerator, 
the  Idea  Exchange  and  other  sections,  too,  give  you 
a  variety  of  new,  tested,  easy-to-sell,  result-getting 
copy. 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  full 
details  about  these  and  many  other  feotures  that  make 
Parish  &  Pickett  Service  the  COMPLETE  Want  Ad 
Service  that  mokes  you  more  money.  Getting  the 
facts  costs  you  nothing,  shows  you  the  way  to  new 
Wont  Ad  profits  through  better  selling,  better  man¬ 
agement,  better  methods.  Mail  that  coupon  NOWI 


Wed  like  to  in¬ 
crease  our  Want 
Ad  profits.  Tell 
me  more  about 
how  Parish  & 
Pickett  Service 
will  help  us  do  it. 


Porish  &  Pickett  ▲ 
Doily  News  Tower.^jEa: 


idmi  36,  Fla. 
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Code  Remains  Problem 
For  the  NAB  Board 


WHEN  the  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  passed  favorably — with 
reservations  —  on  radio's  new 
code  of  operations  in  Atlantic 
City,  it  anticipated  difficulty. 

In  fact,  at  the  convention  it¬ 
self,  the  independents  indicated 
their  opposition  to  its  principal 
provisions  would  be  formidable. 
This  week  it  appeared  more  so. 

As  a  result  NAB  has  decided 
to  defer  the  date  when  the  new 
code  was  to  take  effect — Feb.  1 
— so  as  to  have  time  to  make 
extensive  revisions. 

400  Object 

In  a  week-end  meeting  in 
Washington,  the  board  dis¬ 
cussed  the  chief  points  at  issue 
— limitations  of  commercial 
time,  regulation  of  time  sales 
for  religious  programs,  dram¬ 
atization  of  political  and  other 
controversial  issues,  etc.  All  of 
these  provisions  are  looked  on 
as  a  distinct  hardship  by  the 
independents  and  some  400  of 
them  have  voiced  their  objec¬ 
tions  forcefully. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  final 
action  on  a  code  of  practices 
will  not  be  taken  before  the 
NAB  meets  in  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  next  May. 

Postponement  of  action  has 
been  criticized  by  Niles  Tram¬ 
mell,  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  suggested 
that  the  networks  adopt  an  “in¬ 
terim”  code  to  be  applied  until 
the  industrywide  standards  are 
acted  upon. 

Among  changes  recommended 
by  the  board  after  its  two-day 
meeting  was  one  which  would 
waive  commercial  time  limita¬ 
tions  “for  a  total  of  one  hour 
a  day,  with  respect  to  programs 
similar  to  shopping  guides,  mar¬ 
ket  information,  rural  news,  and 
the  like,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  to  preserve  proper 
program  balance  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution”  (thus  leaving  the 
matter  largely  to  the  individual 
station's  needs  and  tastes). 

Ted  Cott  of  Station  WNEW, 
New  York,  is  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  of  independ¬ 
ents.  During  the  meeting,  he 
sat  in,  although  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  board,  and 
thanked  its  members  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  independents  to  voice 
their  views  in  a  “democratic” 
way. 

FM  Hearing 

WASHINGTON  — J.  E.  Brown. 

assistant  vicepresident  of 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  told  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  that  its  pro¬ 
posed  assignments  of  FM  chan¬ 
nels  are  "incorrect,  inadequate, 
and  harmful  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest.”  ' 

Tests  made  by  Zenith  at  FCC 
request,  he  pointed  out,  have 
shown  that  the  100  megacycle 
band,  for  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  expressed  fondness  is 
"not  capable  of  giving  as  good 
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coverage  as  is  obtained  on  the 
50  me  band.”  The  commission, 
he  noted,  has  disregarded  these 
findings. 

FM  was  set  back  more  than 
two  years  by  FCC's  move,  he 
said. 

Newspaper's  Problems 

WHAT  are  the  problems  of  a 

metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
— specifically  the  New  York 
Daily  News — in  setting  up  a 
television  operation? 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  News, 
gave  this  outline  of  the  task 
in  a  talk  before  the  Radio  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  last  week: 

“1.  Find  a  supplier  who  will 
deliver  the  equipment  we  need 
to  start  operations  before  the 
FCC  ‘needles’  us  about  delay. 

“2.  Find  a  contractor  who  can 
hire  non-striking  workers  to 
build  three  stories  on  top  of  the 
News  building  to  house  operat¬ 
ing  equipment,  studios,  offices 
and  storage  space. 

"3.  Having  no  radio  organiza¬ 
tion  from  which  to  draw  per¬ 
sonnel,  we  have  a  third  little 
problem  of  recruiting  a  staff 
capable  of  beating  the  mega¬ 
cycles  off  NBC,  CBS,  and  Du¬ 
mont,  and  competing  with  other 
TV  outfits  soon  to  be  racing  us 
for  an  audience. 

“4.  Our  fourth  problem  is 
solving  the  other  three  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  we  will  build  a  look 
and  listen  audience  second  to 
none.” 

As  to  the  News’  policies,  he 
said  the  newspaper  does  not  in¬ 
tend  ‘’to  be  ^ited  in  any  less 
free  and  independent  manner 
than  it  has  been.  Certainly,  it 
will  not  be  edited  just  to  sup¬ 
port  the  television  station.  The 
two  organizations  will  operate 
independently.” 

In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr. 
Flynn  referred  to  FCC’s  recent 
refusal  of  an  FM  license  to  the 
News.  The  News  feels  it  “keen¬ 
ly,”  he  said,  and  expects  “to 
prove  the  FCC  wrong  in  this 
decision.”  Meanwhile,  he  ad¬ 
ded.  the  News  is  not  contem¬ 
plating  buying  any  AM  or  FM 
station  now  operating  and  “re¬ 
cently  offered  to  us.” 

'Radio  No  Parasite' 
WASHINGTON  — Edward  Wal¬ 
lace  of  WTAM,  Cleveland, 
termed  “ill-advised”  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  radio  as  a  “parasite  on 
established  news  gathering 
agencies.” 

Speaking  before  a  session  of 
the  National  Association  of  Ra¬ 
dio  News  Directors  convention, 
Wallace  referred  to  a  statement 
by  L.  R.  Blanchard  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  last  month  in 
Detroit  at  the  AP  managing  ed¬ 
itors’  meeting. 

Remarking  that  more  than  300 
,y.S.  stations  are  newspaper- 
wned,  Wallace  said,  “It  seems 
the  host  has  embraced  the  par¬ 
asite  in  many  instances.” 


Heavy  Piomotion 
For  Radio  Sets 


Chicago  —  Plans  for  greater 
dealer  participation  in  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association’s  “Ra¬ 
dio-in  -  Every  -  Room”  campaign 
and  in  the  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Week  in  1948  were 
considered  by  the  RMA  adver¬ 
tising  committee  at  a  meeting 
here  last  week. 

The  committee,  with  Chair¬ 
man  Stanley  H.  Manson  of 
Stromberg-Carlson  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  presiding,  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  detailed  proposal  from 
the  Fred  Eldean  Organization 
for  continuation  and  probable 
expansion  of  the  merchandising 
aspects  of  the  program. 

Victor  A.  Irvine  of  Motorola, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  was  appointed  as 
head  of  a  subcommittee  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  detailed  promotion 
program. 


Tele  Newsreels 
To  Expand  INS 
Radio  'Package' 


Jim  Bormann,  WMT,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  suggested  that  sta¬ 
tions  subscribing  to  news  serv¬ 
ices  be  given  a  voice  in  their 
management,  because  radio  pays 
them  a  sizable  percentage  of 
their  costs. 


Inquirer  Event 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  —  The 

Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  newly 
opened  television  station  WFIL- 
TV  broadcast  its  first  major 
event  this  week — the  opening 
of  the  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  announced  also  the  signing 
of  Trilling  and  Montague,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  distributors  of  Norge 
products,  as  sponsor  of  all  home 
games  played  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Warriors  in  the  Basketball 
Association  of  America.  These 
games  are  played  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Arena  recently  acquired 
in  purchase  by  the  Inquirer's 
editor-publisher,  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  on 
Tuesday  awarded  a  special  mer¬ 
itorious  service  plaque,  the  first 
such  award  to  be  given,  to  the 
Inquirer’s  radio  station.  The 
Corps  citation  honored  the  sta¬ 
tion  for  cooperation  extended  in 
its  recruiting  program. 


Representative  Named 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Donora 
(Pa.)  Herald  American. 


A  news  and  photo  “packag*" 
for  television  stations  is  now 
being  offered  by  Internatioaai 
News  Service  and  Internatiom 
News  Photos. 

Newsreels  will  soon  be  aviil- 
able  as  part  of  the  package,  ic- 
cording  to  Seymour  Berkson, 
general  manager  of  the  serview, 
which  have  launched  a  sped*! 
newsreel  division. 

The  offering  now  includes  the 
INS  special  television  wires 
serving  either  a  news  tape  or 
page  printer,  and  complete  news 
photo  programs  which  are 
companied  by  cued  scripts  and 
serviced  with  INP's  latest  soand- 
photo  equipment  for  wire  r^ 
ception  of  photos.  Special  news¬ 
reel  subjects  are  also 
made  available  to  INS-INP  tele¬ 
vision  clients. 

News  Tape  Operating 

Both  the  news  tape,  witti 
which  INS  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  television  news  a  year  ago, 
and  the  page  printer  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  operation  at  client  tele 
vision  stations.  The  tape  is  de 
signed  to  move  across  a  test  pat¬ 
tern  or  a  mosaic  of  sponsors' 
products.  The  page  printer,  a 
special  adaptation  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  teletype,  prints  on  a  roll  of 
paper  only  three  inches  wide 
which  moves  upward  before  the 
camera.  This  also  may  be  used 
against  a  background  of  spon¬ 
sors’  displays. 

The  news  for  both  services  is 
prepared  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  needs  of  individual  cli¬ 
ents  and  is  televised  just  as  it 
Is  received  on  the  printers. 

Newsphotos  are  supplied  in 
complete  programs  which  can  be 
televised  as  soon  as  received 
Air  and  train  delivery  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  soundphoto  trans¬ 
mission  for  late  news  breaks. 

An  important  part  of  the 
newsphoto  service,  according  to 
Mr.  Berkson.  is  the  fact  that 
each  picture  is  specially  pro¬ 
cessed  for  use  in  television,  thus 
eliminating  all  unsuitable  shots. 

As  one  of  its  first  ventuw 
into  newsreel  operations.  Wo 
and  INF  on  Monday,  Nov.  17, 
furnished  NDC  with  a  780-foot 
8  -  minute  sequence  show^ 
Princess  Elizabeth,  her  bride¬ 
groom,  the  royal  family,  etc. 
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moving,  help  u«  give  you  prompt  servioa  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
neto  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  ffie  address  section  of  your  wrapper, 
ChMise  from: 
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^  J  constructive  youth  program  for 

KfiCIQOrS  lyOlGIlQ  its  community.  The  keynote  to 
**  ,  the  current  campaign  was  ex- 

I  rtlYllf^G  pressed  in  the  paper  s  editorial 
Unme  ^hlch  concluded: 

.  «  iL  ®  t®  <*®> 

In  1  OUUl  L/rl V6  gest  job  that  ever  faced  Cham- 
**  Til  paign-Urbana.  It  promises  to 

Champaicn-Urbana,  111.— com-  richest  dividends  of  any 

ini  as  an  aftermath  of  the  iJetty  assignment  we’ve  ever  attempt- 
Grover  murder  trial  with  atten-  gjj .. 

tion  focused  on  juwnile  delin-  Active  in  the  paper’s  cam- 
quency,  the  News-Gazette  ti^s  paign  are  Mrs.  Marajen  Stevick 
liunch^  a  campaign  to  reduce  oyess,  vicepresident  of  the 
the  growing  problem  in  this  News-Gazette,  and  Edwin  N. 
area.  ,  ,,  ,  .  Jacquin,  managing  editor. 

The  paper  opened  the  drive  b 

Tthe  m^n^ocSTew^'?age!  Keeping  Up  with  Races 

eeking  to  stir  public  sentiment  San  Francisco  —  Helicopter 
aid  to  promote  constructive  ac-  delivery  service  to  the  nearby 
ton  regarding  a  community  Bay  Meadows  race  track  gave 
louth  program.  patrons  the  final  sports  edition 

Takes  Different  Slant  ot  ihe  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle- 

containing  accounts  of  races 
Up  to  this  point,  there  would  earlier  during  the  day.  The 

c®Pter,  a  private  plane  bearing 
bit  the  News  Gazette  IS  proceed-  newspaper’s  name,  landed 
ug  on  a  little  diflerent  slant,  ac-  track  after  a  flight  from 

?h»n  hurst-’  a  point  a  few  block!  distant 
cvic  editor.  Rather  than  burst  from  the  newsoaoer  nlant 
iig  out  with  a  set  of  recommen-  newspaper  plant. 

(htions.  or  putting  public  ofli- 
cals  and  community  welfare  or- 
pnizations  on  the  pan.”  he  ex- 
ilained,  “we  contemplate  a  thor- 
mgh  study  of  conditions  in  co-  m 

iperation  with  these  ieaders.  m . 

"Then,  after  we  know  the  •  * 

'acts  and  needs,  it’s  possible  we 
shall  suggest  a  youth  advisory 
loard  or  some  small  group  of 
hat  type,  to  foster  a  concrete 
irogram.” 

An  interesting  facet  developed 
1  couple  of  days  after  the  News- 
jlazette  editorial  was  printed,  in 
he  suggestion  from  a  University 
)f  Illinois  journalism  professor  A  a 

hat  comic  or  adventure  strips  %  § 

)f  the  “Kerry  Drake”  type,  ^  • 

vhich  is  among  those  carried  in 
he  paper,  might  be  blamed,  in 
lart,  for  juveniie  delinquency.  Wher 

Defend  Crime  Comics  , 

Using  this  criticism  as  a  ve-  ^ 

licle,  Alfred  Andriola’s  “Kerry  Franc 

)rake”  strip  was  moved  to  the  p  . 

nain  local  news  page  and  read-  reier. 

:rs  were  asked  to  express  their  maste 

ipinion,  by  ballot  and  letters,  as  ,  , 

a  whether  it  should  be  dropped  ^ 

Tom  News-Gazette  comic  page.  Angel( 

Reader  reaction  as  to  whether 
ietective-adventure-crime  strips  ® 

■have  a  bad  affect  on  boy  and  their  t 

girl  readers  has  been  heavy  and 
of  great  interest  to  News-Gazette  includ 

editors.  After  one  week  of  read-  nnlirv 

er  expression,  several  hundred  ^  ^ 

have  responded  with  a  3i/.  to  1  The 

ratio  favoring  retention  of  the  ,  . 

strip.  lost  p 

The  paper  published  the  wide  payini 

variety  of  opinions  expressed  on  miiuir 

galled  adventure  strips.  The  munic 

Dr^e  strip  has  stood  up  pretty  As  thi 

well,  according  to  Hansen. 

Some  of  his  defenders  say  he  is  many 

better,  or  no  worse,  than  one  or  ina  tl 

■Wre  of  the  other  strips  of  sim-  ° 

liar  type  we  are  carrying,”  he 
m6d. 

Bad  Influence 

"Soine  readers  would  throw 
out  all  strips  dealing  with  crime 
or  crime  detection.  A  large 
number  point  to  crime  movies. 

newsstand  comic  books  and 
radio  program  of  that  nature 
«more  apt,  in  their  opinion,  to 
nave  an  unwholesome  influence 
on  young  minds.” 

Meanwhile,  the  News-Gazette 
«  going  to  work  to  formulate  a 
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Chicago  Shows 
Upward  Trend 
In  Circulation 

Chicago  —  First  indication  of 
circulation  trends  in  the  local 
newspaper  field  following  the 
Chicago  Sun  switch  from  a 
standard  to  morning  tabloid, 
came  this  week  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  net  paid  averages  for 
October  as  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  con¬ 
tinued  to  report  in  excess  of  1,- 
025,000  for  its  daily  paper,  the 
same  as  it  had  in  September, 
while  the  Sun  was  still  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  paper.  The  Sun  reported 
362.626  for  October,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  354,697  for  September. 

In  the  evening  field,  the  Field- 
owned  tabloid  Times  showed  an 
October  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  482.062  as  compared 
with  464.926  for  September.  The 
Chicago  Daily  Nexcs  reported 


500,018  as  against  489,589  for 
September.  The  Chicago  Herald- 
American  showed  540,168,  as 
compared  with  528,781  for  the 
previous  month. 

On  Sunday,  the  Tribune  re¬ 
ported  in  excess  of  1,600,000  as 
compared  to  1,550,000  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Herald-American  had 
an  average  of  1,152,393  as  against 
1.098,203  in  September.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun’s  September  average 
was  424,642,  and  the  Sunday 
Times  had  526,795.  The  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  Sun-Times  as  a 
tabloid  has  an  October  average 
of  821,199. 

■ 

$1,600  For  Sick  Boy 

More  than  $1,600  has  been 
raised  through  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  New  London 
( Conn. )  Day  during  the  last 
three  weeks  to  help  Cadwill 
Knowles,  eight-year-old  colored 
boy,  victim  of  tubercular  menin¬ 
gitis.  Three  grams  of  strepto¬ 
mycin  daily  are  required  in 
treatment  of  the  disease  at  $8 
a  gram. 


m  Si  ARCH 
for  the 
MtSStHG 
SiA  CAPWH 

When  the  catastrophic  fire  and 
earthquake  destroyed  most  of  San 
Francisco  in  1906,  Captain  Joseph 
Peterson  was  sailing  his  four- 
masted  schooner  toward  the  Orient, 
and  his  wife  was  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles,  Their  unattended  home 
was  swept  by  the  flames  and  all 
their  possessions  were  destroyed  . . . 
including  a  Mutual  Life  insurance 
policy. 

The  captain,  believing  that  his 
lost  policy  was  worthless,  stopped 
paying  premiums  and  never  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Company  again. 
As  the  years  passed  by,  we  made 
many  attempts  to  locate  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  search,  our 


representatives  scoured  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  and  finally 
learned  that  the  captain  had  died 
in  1926.  But  the  search  did  not  end 
until  we  had  found  the  captain’s 
widow,  and  presented  her  with  a 
surprise  check. 

Like  the  Petersons,  many  people 
do  not  realize  that  old  life  insurance 
policies  may  be  worth  money,  and 
insurance  companies  are  continu¬ 
ally  tracking  down  “lost”  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  This  sort  of  detective  work 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  job  of 
running  a  modern  life  insurance 
company  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  •  MV  I  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
'As* 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Facts  Don’t  Support 
Attacks  on  Schools 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

IT'S  open  season  on  journalism 

schools,  and  you  don't  need 
a  license. 

With  nothing  more  than  a 
standard  repeating  or  double- 
barrelled  typewriter,  a  love  of 
good  clean  sport  and  a  notion 
that  several  or  many  years  of 
newspaper  experience  qualifies 
you  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
college  training  for  journalism 
you’re  all  set  to  blaze  away. 

Information  Lacking 

There’s  no  bag  limit,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  quit  shooting 
at  sunset.  In  fact,  you  don't 
even  need  any  ammunition.  If 
you  lack  information,  just  hol¬ 
ler  bang!  bang! 

Many,  it  appears,  prefer  to 
hunt  this  way,  judging  from 
the  nature  of  ^e  explosive 
noises  directed  these  last  few 
weeks  at  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

From  a  distance  it  sounds 
like  the  slaughter  is  terrific. 

But  actually  after  several 
decades  of  such  open  seasons 
the  annual  fall  migration  to 
the  journalism  schools  this 
year  was  by  far  the  greatest  in 
history. 

Placement  of  the  spring 
batch  of  graduates  last  June 
was  enormous. 

School's  Future  Assured 

And  the  future  of  the  schools 
seems  more  assured  than  ever 
before  under  the  newly  created 
sponsorship  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  which  represents  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  the  National  ^itorial  As¬ 
sociation. 

So,  the  carnage  can’t  be  as 
bad  as  the  noise  implies. 

Journalism  faculties,  of 
course,  would  like  to  restrict 
the  sport.  They  would  favor  a 
law  that  before  anyone  levels 
a  blast  at  the  journalism  schools 
he  be  required  to  get  the  facts. 

But  that,  obviously,  would 
spoil  the  fun. 

It  would  also  eliminate  some 
of  the  most  uninformed — let’s 
use  the  right  word — ignorant — 
writing  being  turned  out  these 
•days  about  any  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

That  this  stuff  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  most  part  by  news¬ 
papermen  is  interesting.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  same  writers,  all  prob¬ 
ably  experienced  operators  who 
would  make  whatever  effort 
necessary  to  get  the  dope  for 
a  story  in  some  other  field, 
merely  shift  into  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  position  in  their  tilt¬ 
ing  chairs  before  starting  in  on 
the  journalism  schools. 

Some  of  this  writing  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  product  of  the  “Don’t 
give  me  any  of  them  college 
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graduates’’  school  of  thinking. 

But  mostly  it  sprouts  out  of 
a  complete  lack  of  knowledge 
about  journalism  schools,  and 
from  a  single  experience  with 
some  oaf  of  a  journalism  school 
product  who  graduated  in  the 
lower  tenth  of  his  class  and 
couldn’t  have  learned  to  push 
a  wheelbarrow  if  he’d  studied 
engineering. 

The  result  has  been,  in  recent 
weeks,  a  half-dozen  or  so  blist¬ 
ering  pieces  in  the  public  prints 
condemning  the  journalism 
schools  to  perdition  on  the  basis 
of  assumptions  so  grossly  inac¬ 
curate  as  to  suggest  that  what 
the  writers  need  is  a  course  at 
a  good  school  of  journalism. 

Making  the  bombardment  a 
particularly  arduous  e  x  p  e  r  i- 
ence  for  the  journalism  schools 
is  the  use  of  a  two-gun  salvo 
tactic  that  seems  downright  un¬ 
sportsmanlike. 

The  effect  is  to  bracket  the 
intended  victims  in  an  incon¬ 
sistency. 

From  a  blind  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  duck  pond  a 
sharpshooter  leads  the  quarry 
with  a  blast  to  the  effect  that 
the  journalism  schools  are  a 
bust  because  they  spend  too 
much  time  teaching  the  tech¬ 
niques  (“tricks  of  the  trade’’  is 
the  favorite  expression”)  at  the 
expense  of  a  liberal  education. 

“What  the  prospective  news¬ 
paperman  should  get  in  college 
is  not  techniques,”  he  booms. 
“Give  him  history  and  political 
science  and  economics  and  so¬ 
ciology.  We’ll  teach  him  the 
techniques  in  the  city  room.” 

At  the  same  time,  from  the 
fringe  of  reeds  at  the  other 
end,  another  marksman  cuts 
loose  from  behind  with  the 
bracketing  shot: 


Contradicting  Criticism 
“Just  what  do  these  damn 
journalism  schools  teach,  any¬ 
way?”  he  roars.  “When  their 
grads  come  into  the  office  we 
have  to  show  them  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  news  coverage.” 

At  this  point  the  hat^-flying 
journalism  schools  are  in  a  bad 
spot.  If  they  keep  going,  they 
get  a  charge  in  the  neck;  and  if 
they  pull  up  quick  they  catch 
a  load  of  number  six  shot  in 
the  .  .  .  well,  anyway,  there 
ought  to  be  a  law. 

A  neat  job  of  bracketing  was 
done  in  successive  issues  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  month. 
The  Nov.  1  issue  (pg.  32)  car¬ 
ried  a  quote  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Madison  (WLs.)  Capital 
Times  which  asserted: 

“News  coverage  today  in  a 
world  filled  with  complex  eco¬ 
nomic,  governmental  and  social 
questions,  calls  for  reporters 
with  a  good  background  in  his¬ 
tory  and  economics.  It  demands 
men  who  have  been  trained  to 
think  and  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world  around  them 


— rather  than  persons  who  have 
spent  years  in  college  labori¬ 
ously  acquiring  a  few  technical 
tricks  of  newspaper  writing 
they  could  learn  in  their  first 
two  weeks  of  actual  work  on  a 
newspaper.” 

In  the  next  issue  of  E  &  P 
(Nov.  8,  p.  22)  E.  P.  Burke 
came  through  with  a  nice  timing 
of  the  tail  shot: 

“We  all  expected  great  things 
when  our  universities  estab¬ 
lished  journalism  departments. 
We  know  that  doctors  learned 
medicine  in  college,  that  law¬ 
yers  learned  law  in  college; 
why  not  reporters  learn  news 
writing  in  college? 

“I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  patience  to  elaborate  on  this 
subject  of  schools  of  journalism, 
except  to  say  this:  They  are  the 
biggest  joke,  the  biggest  flop, 
the  biggest  imposition  ever  im¬ 
posed  on  American  publishers. 
Instead  of  turning  out  young 
men  and  women  who  could 
walk  into  our  office  and  say, 
‘I’m  a  reporter’  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  prove  it,  they  show  no 
evidence  of  ever  having  been 
taught  the  simple  rudiments  of 
the  art  of  writing.” 

Unsuccessful  Attacks 

Fortunately  this  “guns  fore 
and  aft”  technique  hasn’t  been 
successful  simply  because,  in 
addition  to  being  basically  con¬ 
tradictory,  the  charges  are  not 
true.  The  fact  is  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  schools  of  journalism  (there 
are  40  or  50  of  them  in  the 
country)  are  directing  their 
students  into  the  strongest  lib¬ 
eral  arts  programs  offered  by 
their  respective  colleges. 

Major  emphasis  in  all  of  them 
is  on  the  student’s  acquisition 
of  a  solid  general  education 
with  particular  attention  to  a 
backgrounding  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Last  year  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
aware  of  this  criticism  of  the 
journalism  schools,  directed  its 
education  committee,  headed  by 
David  Howe  (currently  ANPA’s 
president),  to  check  into  the 
matter. 

Now  obviously  nobody  bought 
off  Mr.  Howe  and  the  fellow 
newspapermen  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,  or  deceived  them  into 
making  the  following  report: 

“Every  journalism  student  of 
which  we  have  knowledge 
spends  at  least  75%  of  his  time 
on  background  courses  in  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  English,  etc.,  and  only 
25%  on  journalism  courses  and 
these  in  many  cases  are  applied 
courses  in  social  science. 

ANPA  Reply 

“Some  courses  in  reporting, 
for  instance,  are  better  courses 
in  political  science  than  any¬ 
thing  a  department  of  political 
science  offers. 

“Our  membership  may  note 
the  criticism  of  journalism 
schools  which  appeared  in  the 
recent  Luce-Hutchins  report  on 
freedom  of  the  press  ( which 
recommended  that  journalism 
schools  place  major  emphasis 
on  liberal  arts  training).  The 
Commission  has  evidently  never 
bothered  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  the  schools  of 
journalism,  for  what  it  recom¬ 
mends  these  schools  are  doing.” 


See  page  30  for  further  diKuuioa 
of  this  subject 


Long-range  blasting  from  u 
armchair  by  Joe  Doakes  of  Po- 
dunk  or  Paducah  Ls  ineflectiv* 
against  such  testimony. 

As  for  technical  training— the 
journalism  schools  don’t  chum 
to  be  turning  out  finished  newt 
papermen  any  more  than  the 
colleges  of  law  and  medicine 
are  turning  out  finished  doctors 
or  lawyers — Mr.  E.  P.  Burke 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

About  all  a  new  law  grad  is 
considered  qualified  to  do  in  « 
law  office  is  hunt  references 
for  more  experienced  men. 
Often  it’s  a  long  time  before  he 
gets  his  first  case.  A  medical 
graduate  is  not  allowed  to  pric 
tice  medicine  at  all  until  he  has 
completed  an  internship.  And 
even  then  he  doesn't  ordinarilj- 
try  major  surgery. 

Something  to  Grow  On 

What  trainees  in  these  two 
fields  have  gotten  from  college 
is  not  professional  competency, 
but  a  basis  on  which  to  grow. 
Professional  maturity  comes 
only  with  practice. 

Logically,  no  more  should  be 
expected  of  the  journalim 
schools — and  within  this  arte 
they’re  doing  a  job. 

As  for  that  crack  about  get¬ 
ting  the  same  training  in  two 
weeks  in  a  city  room-^on’t 
you  believe  it.  A  well-trained 
college  journalism  graduate  is 
two  years  ahead  of  the  un¬ 
trained  neophyte  in  the  straight 
techniques  of  the  business. 

And  in  over-all  savvy,  in 
preparation  for  professionil 
growth  and  progress,  he’s  in¬ 
comparably  further  ahead. 

Take  a  look  at  the  average 
journalism  school  product,  ffis 
native  intelligence,  ambition, 
general  scholastic  performance 
carried  him  to  college  and  got 
him  past  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions. 

His  willingness  to  Mcrifice 
four  years  to  preparation  for 
his  chosen  vocational  field  t^- 
fied  to  his  sincerity.  Completion 
of  the  program  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  definite  fixity  of 
purpose. 

If  he  didn’t  have  the  stuff, 
he’d  have  flunked  out.  If  he  had 
discovered,  as  so  many  do,  that 
his  concept  of  newspaper  work 
was  based  on  fiction  rather  thw 
reality,  he’d  have  transferred 
to  another  program. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal 
naws  of  advartisara, 
ing,  publishing,  printing 
commarcial  broadearfng  • 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaalasd. 
If  you  ara  planning  talw^ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  • 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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SIR  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SUT¬ 
TON,  78,  a  former  British 
newspaper  executive,  in  London, 

Nov.  7.  He  had  been  chairman 
‘of  Amalgamated  Press  Ltd., 
managing  director  and  then  vice- 
tbairman  of  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  and  had  held  many 
other  important  newspaper  posts 
during  his  career. 

Dr.  WnxiAM  A.  O’Brien,  54, 
authority  on  preventive  medi¬ 
cine  and  public  health  and  NEA 
Service  Medical  Editor,  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Nov.  15. 

Green  Wright  Lankford,  46, 
or  20  years  a  reporter  and  po- 
itical  writer  on  the  Norfolk 
Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  Nov.  16. 

Joseph  Brown  Burr,  85,  who 
etired  a  quarter  of  a  century 
igo  after  40  years  as  a  reporter 
(n  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
aid  New  York  Evening  Tele- 
tram,  Nov.  13,  in  Toms  River, 
i.  J. 

R.  L.  Browne,  Sr.,  district 
epresentative  in  Richmond,  Va., 
if  the  Lanston  Monotype  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Nov. 

15,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Myron  F.  Henkel,  63,  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  recently,  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Register  staff  for  25  years, 
writing  ^itorials  and  a  daily 
feature,  “The  Family  Album.” 

Arthur  Granger,  68,  day  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald 
from  1912  until  his  retirement 
last  year,  recently  at  his  home. 

He  had  been  an  employe  of  the 
Herald  since  1894,  when  he  was 
first  hired  as  a  mail  clerk.  He 
was  promoted  to  reporter  and 
then  was  successively  state  edi¬ 
tor,  night  editor  and,  finally, 
day  editor. 

Theodore  Bishop,  49,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburg  (Calif.) 

Post-Dispatch  and  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  other  California  news¬ 
papers,  in  Pittsburg,  Oct.  31,  of 
a  heart  attack. 

John  E.  Green,  67,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Chronicle  and  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  in  Houston,  from 
Injuries  received  in  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  Nov.  8. 

Wilfred  Adam  (Bill)  Green, 

M,  who  retired  in  1941  as  adver¬ 
ting  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
C.)  Daily  Province,  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Vancouver,  recent¬ 
ly.  He  joined  the  Daily  Prov¬ 
ide  staff  in  1926  and  became 
Mvertising  manager  10  years 
later,  retiring  April  1,  1941. 

■ 

M.  F.  Henkel  Dies; 

Illinois  Editor 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  Myron  F. 

Henkel,  63,  associate  editor  of 
“e  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Hegmer  for  20  years,  and  a 
fflember  of  the  staff  for  nearly 
a  years,  died  suddenly  Nov.  11. 

Ifenkel  was  at  one  time  with 
wrton  Bigelow  and  Associates 
*®^*rtlsing  firm  in  Indianapolis 
became  director  of 
Publidty  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
Rubber  Co.  He  resigned 
«is  last  position  in  1922  to  join 
«e  Register  staff. _ _ 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November  22,  1947 


F.  D.  Jordaxii 
Bangor  News 
Publisher,  Dies 

Bangor,  Me. — Fred  D.  Jordan, 
69,  for  18  years  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  died  Nov,  12  after  his 
usual  day  at  the  office. 

A  leader  in  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  in  northern  Maine, 
Mr.  Jordan  in  his  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Bangor  News  made 
it  an  outstanding  newspaper. 

Trained  as  Banker 

Born  and  educated  in  Bangor 
and  trained  for  banking,  Mr. 
Jordan  was  in  the  investment 
business  in  Boston  for  some 
years  prior  to  returning  to  Ban¬ 
gor  to  take  over  the  News.  He 
was  president  of  the  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  in 
1937  and  president  at  one  time 
of  the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Bangor 
Hydro-Electric  Co.  and  the  Ban¬ 
gor  &  Aroostook  Railroad. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
one  son.  Robert  of  New  York, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard 
K.  Warren  of  Bangor. 

Gov.  Horace  Hildreth  of 
Maine,  and  Guy  P.  Gannett, 
Leo  P.  Costello,  and  Leo  Joncas, 
Maine,  sent  statements  of  regret 
and  sympathy  at  Mr.  Jordan’s 
death. 

■ 

R.  L.  Elliott  Dies; 
Arkansas  Publisher 

Roy  L.  Elliott,  65,  Fordyce, 
Ark.,  retired  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
died  Nov  15,  after  an  illness  of 
more  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  been  active  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  work 
since  he  first  went  to  Arkansas 
39  years  ago.  He  once  published 
the  Arkadelphia  (Ark.)  Daily 
News. 

In  1927  he  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  bought  the  Mattoon  Morn¬ 
ing  Bulletin.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Arkansas  and 
purchased  the  Dallas  County 
News,  which  he  renamed  the 
Fordyce  Weekly  News  about 
two  years  later.  He  retired  in 
1943. 


REAPiT/rmi 


Dnezpected  breakdown!  occur 
in  the  newspaper  business. 
Repairs  to  be  made  br  experts 
only,  replacements,  ensineering' 
advice  when  kinks  occur,  the 
installation  of  new  presses. 

It  has  been  our  feature  that  we 
hold  ready  a  24-hour  emer¬ 
gency  service,  with  swift,  mod¬ 
em  trucks  and  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  No  newspaper  can 
“wait.”  We  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  urgency. 
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Independents 
Move  Against 
Randolph 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  inde¬ 
pendent  party  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  at¬ 
tacked  the  union's  "no  contract" 
policy  and  started  an  effort  to 
unseat  Woodruff  Randolph  as  in¬ 
ternational  president  in  a  policy 
meeting  Nov.  16. 

Condemning  what  it  termed 
"the  utter  failure"  of  the  union's 
present  administration,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  party's  statement  said 
it  "favors  a  continuance  of  the 
co-operative  relationship  with 
employers.  ■■ 

John  R.  Evans  of  Washington 
was  nominated  to  oppose  Ran¬ 
dolph  for  president  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  next  Alay  of  international 
officers.  William  H.  Mirise  of 
Denver  was  nominated  for  vice 
president;  Leland  Shores  of  St. 
Louis,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Alfred  H.  Edwards  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  board  of  auditors. 

Randolph  declined  to  comment 
on  the  independent  party's  ac¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  of 
the  Randolph  critics  was  Reese 
J.  Hightield,  business  agent  of 
Akron  Local  182. 

Highfield  replied  to  a  state¬ 
ment  which  he  said  Randolph 
had  made  that  "Akron  doesn't 
exist  as  far  as  I  am  concerned" 
by  defying  him  to  exercise  his 
power  of  expelling  the  local. 

Charles  D.  Tucker  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  president  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  party,  said  that  its  strength 
as  compared  with  the  Progres¬ 
sive  party  was  in  about  a  40-60 
ratio. 

Evans  Weak  Candidate 

Washington — John  R.  Evans, 
choice  of  ITU  independents  to 
unseat  Woodruff  Randolph,  is 
vicepresident  of  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  here,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  seven  years. 

He  is  in  his  middle  4()  s,  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office. 

His  colleagues  here  give  him 
an  even  chance  to  win  a  protest 
vote  against  Randolph,  believing 
that  antagonism  built  up  against 
the  ITU  chief  will  intensify  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  third  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  May  to  the  point 
where  currently  admitted  vote 
weakness  may  be  overcome. 

He  is  considered  to  have  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  17,000  votes,  about  10,- 
000  short  of  the  needed  number. 
ITU  normally  votes  about  55,000 
of  its  80,000  eligible  members. 

W^hington  printers  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  drive  to  oust  Randolph 
on  the  protest  "he  is  trying  to 
beat  the  publishers,  the  courts 
and  the  people,  instead  of  pre¬ 
serving  amicable  relations.” 
Many  of  them  say  frankly  that 
Evans'  strength  lies  almost 
wholly  in  Randolph’s  weakness. 

■ 

Regional  ITU  Meet 

Rutland,  Vt.— The  1948  con¬ 
ference  of  50  New  England 
locals  of  the  International  'Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  be  held 
next  June  in  Rutland,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Secretary- 
Treasurer  J.  Fred  Mahoney. 


Chicagoans 
Back  Randolph 

Chicago — Three  officials  of  Lo¬ 
cal  16,  ITU,  who  also  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Independent  faction, 
denied  that  group  had  attacked 
the  ITUs  "no-contract”  policy. 
They  are  George  N.  Bante,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  Daniel  G.  Nack, 
organizer,  and  Thomas  P.  Baker 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  three  maintained  that  of¬ 
ficers  of  Local  16,  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  political  parties,  are 
“wholeheart^ly  in  accord”  with 
ITU’s  present  policy,  adding  “the 
ITU’s  struggle  to  retain  our  his¬ 
toric  rights  and  prerogatives  is 
bigger  than  any  partisan  poli¬ 
tics." 

Chico,  Calif., 
Dailies  Are 
Consolidated 

Chicago,  Calif.  —  Purchase  of 
the  Chico  Record  was  announced 
here  by  A.  W.  Bramwell.  pub 
lisher,  Chico  Enterprise.  Stanley 
M.  Beaubaire,  former  Record 
publisher,  remains  as  manager. 

The  transaction  gave  single 
ownership  to  Chicos  two  dailies. 
The  Enterprise  was  established 
in  1869,  and  the  Record  in  1873. 

Dolliver  Sells 

J.  CLARK  DOLLIVER  has  sold 

his  interest  in  the  Moorhead 
(Minn.)  Daily  News,  which  he 
has  published  the  past  three 
years,  and  has  returned  to  Michi¬ 
gan  to  become  associated  with 
the  Conine  Publishing  Co., 
which  operates  Michigan  news¬ 
papers. 

His  father,  George  B.  Dolliver, 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
quirer-Neu's,  is  president  of  the 
Conine  group. 

Florida  Sale 

SALE  of  two  newspapers  in 

Lake  Wales.  Fla.,  to  Eugene  E. 
Speight,  former  Lee  County 
(Ala.)  Bulletin  managing  editor, 
and  Robert  O.  Lodmell.  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  staff  writer, 
was  announced  by  Ed  R.  Chand- 
ley,  publisher. 

New  Weekly 

GLENN  H.  McCarthy,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  oilman  and  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  a 
new  paper  in  Pasadena  Tex., 
the  10th  unit  in  his  group  of 
small  weeklies. 

■ 

Award  Planned 

Phoenix.  Ariz.  —  Award  of 
$100  cash  and  a  gold  key  for  the 
best  newspaper  story  of  the 
year  appearing  in  any  Arizona 
newspaper  was  recommended 
by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Arizona  Press  Club  and  will  be 
voted  on  at  the  club’s  next 
meeting  in  March,  in  Phoenix. 
Members  of  the  committee  were 
Reg  Manning,  Arizona  Republic 
staff  artist  and  syndicated  car¬ 
toonist;  Columbus  Giragi,  Ari¬ 
zona  Times  columnist,  and  E.  D. 
Newcomer,  former  newspaper¬ 
man. 


Kansas  City 
Commercdal 
Strike  Ends 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — An  oral 
agreement  for  a  wage  increase 
of  $9.28  a  week,  plus  extension 
for  an  indeterminate  period  of 
other  terms  of  a  contract,  which 
expired  Oct.  31,  ended  a  strike 
here  of  union  commercial  print¬ 
ers  Nov.  18  which  had  ti^  up 
operations  in  several  plants 
since  Nov.  7. 

Sanford  Stuck,  a  member  of 
the  employers’  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee,  described  the  agreement 
as  "a  meeting  of  the  minds,” 
but  said  no  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  r^uced  to  writing. 

He  said  it  is  understood  no 
conditions  of  employment  would 
be  posted  in  composing  rooms, 
but  that  enforcement  of  the  ver¬ 
bal  understanding  in  regard  to 
these  conditions  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  chapel  chair¬ 
men  in  each  shop. 

Chicago  Slowdown 

continued  from  page  5 

has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively  and  that  it  “instigated 
and  encouraged ■'  slowdown  tac¬ 
tics  by  members  in  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Production  difficulties  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  all  Chicago 
dailies  became  more  pronounced 
during  the  week. 

First  Tuesday  morning  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Sun  arrived  at  news¬ 
stands  Monday  night  from  45  to 
75  minutes  late.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  reported  particular 
difficulty  in  getting  the  market 
tables  set. 

The  Tribune  reported  omis¬ 
sion  from  last  Sunday’s  issues  of 
3,025  classified  ads  ordered  be¬ 
fore  the  6  p.m.  deadline  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

■The  situation  generally  re¬ 
sulted  in  editorial  departments 
sending  copy  to  the  composing 
room,  hoping  it  would  be  set  in 
time  for  forthcoming  editions 
and  keeping  as  many  pages 
"frozen”  as  possible,  E  &  P  was 
told. 

On  Wednesday  night  Marshall 
Field  and  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
publishers  of  the  Sun  and  Times 
respectively  under  Field  owner¬ 
ship.  posted  a  notice  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  appealing  to  the 
printer’s  “sense  of  fair  play,” 
stating  in  part; 

"The  slowdown  has  so  upset 
normal  production  of  type  that 
editions  of  Sun  and  Times  have 
been  late  in  reaching  the  streets. 
Trains  have  been  missed  and  all 
functions  of  all  departments 
have  been  put  in  disorder.  Since 
the  union  has  failed  to  •  *  *  ( re¬ 
store  discipline),  we  feel  it  is 
only  fair  to  inform  you  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  instruct 
the  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  to  see  that  shop  rules  and 
time-honored  contract  provisions 
are  complied  with  on  the  part  of 
all  employes  under  his  juris¬ 
diction.” 

The  Times’  first  edition  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  was  50  minutes  late 
and  the  Daily  News  also. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Detroit  Slowdown 

continued  from  pagi  g 

Times  management  asked  «b 
injunction  in  Wayne  circuit 
court  restraining  the  iinjffl 
from  taking  the  vote. 

The  board,  acting  on  the  ad. 
vice  of  Attorney  General  Eu. 
gene  F.  Black,  cancelled  th« 
strike  vote,  pending  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  injunction  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Stoppages  by  Times  maiijn. 
room  and  composing  roomW- 
lowed  cancellation  of  the  strike 
vote. 

Sparkman  said  the  only  meet¬ 
ing  he  knew  about  was  at  the 
Times.  It  was  understan^ble. 
he  said,  "when  you  consider 
that  the  men  came  to  the  plant 
prepared  for  an  election  and 
found  a  notice  that  the  election 
would  not  be  held.” 

Chapel  meeting  was  called 
he  said,  to  “explain  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
accordance  with  the  old  con¬ 
tract,  he  added,  and  required 
only  "a  normal  amount  of  time." 

Distribution  of  the  first  two 
editions  of  the  Free  Press  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  were  running  onljr 
50%  of  normal  because  of  two 
chapel  meetings  by  the  mailen, 
a  company  spokesman  said. 

Slowdowns  continued  at  the 
News  and  Times  Thursday  de 
laying  early  editions  more  than 
an  hour. 

The  Times  management,  in 
opposing  the  strike  vote  had 
based  its  challenge  in  part  on 
a  contention  that  the  issue  had 
been  improperly  determined  as 
wages  alone. 

The  state  board  also  failed, 
the  Times  management  de 
dared,  to  recognize  that  the 
three  newspapers  together  had 
been  the  "historic  bargaining 
unit." 

Issues  have  not  been  made 
clear.  A  wage  increase  of 
roughly  $17  a  week  has  been 
demanded  by  the  Typograph 
ical  union,  which  would  bring 
day  shift  printers  to  $102  for  a 
37V^-hour  week.  A  contract 
covering  the  800  printers,  mail¬ 
ers  and  apprentices  lapsed  Oct 
31. 

■ 

Style  Book  Bans 
Today/  Tomorrow' 

San  Diego,  Cal.  —  Need  for 
simplicity  of  writing  is  stressed 
in  the  first  complete  style  book 
issued  by  the  San  Diego  Journal 
since  it  began  in  1944. 

An  innovation  launched  by 
the  style  book  is  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  the  words,  "today ",  "to¬ 
morrow”,  and  "yesterday”  ex¬ 
cept  when  employed  figurative 
ly,  such  as  "today’s  ■ 

“tomorrow’s  problems,"  no® 
"stars  of  yesterday.” 

In.'^tead,  the  day  of  the  wwk 
must  be  named.  "Write  TuotW 
morning,  not  this  morning,  to* 
style  book  admonishes. 

Lead  paragraphs  must  m  ba¬ 
ited  to  30  words,  with  the  re 
mainder  of  the  story  broken  W 
into  paragraphs  of  less  than  lour 
lines  of  copy. 

Ted  Bomar,  news  editor,  a» 
Fred  Kinne,  city  editor,  pre¬ 
pared  most  of  the  book. 
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B.S.  Allen  Sues 
Phila  Record 
Under  GI  Bill 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Suit  for 
•27  750  was  filed  here  this  week 
ii  U.  S.  District  Court  against 
the  Philadelphia  Record  Co., 
fwmer  publishers  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Record,  by  Robert 
S  Allen,  newspaper  columnist 
jiid  author,  formerly  associated 
icith  Drew  Pearson  as  co-author 
j  -  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
lound.” 

The  action  alleges  that  the 
lecord  failed  to  rehire  Allen  as 
is  Washington  bureau  chief  as 
Muired  by  veterans’  legisla- 
ton.  The  money  stipulated  is 
hsed  on  the  computation  that 
jllen  was  owed  52  weeks’  salary 
aid  31  weeks’  severance  pay  at 
$30  per  week.  Colonel  Allen 
atered  military  service  in  July, 
1142,  and  was  discharged  in  Oc- 
tiber,  1946,  after  hospitalization. 
Hs  left  arm  was  amputated. 

It  is  contended  in  the  court 
pipers  that  J.  David  Stern,  for- 
xer  publisher  of  the  Record,  and 
larry  T.  Saylor,  who  was  editor 
rhen  the  paper  was  suspended 
ast  Feb.  1  and  subsequently  sold 
to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  had  discussed 
resumption  of  Allen’s  duties,  but 
nformed  him  in  September, 
1946,  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
fired. 

Colonel  Allen,  through  coun¬ 
sel,  insists  that  the  newspaper 
vas  required  to  rehire  him  for 
me  year  under  terms  of  the  Se- 
ective  Service  and  Training 
tct  of  1940,  and  that  manage- 
nent  had  promised  to  do  so. 

At  the  offices  of  Mr.  Stern  here 
n  the  old  Record  Building,  there 
vas  no  comment. 

Pending  against  the  Record  is 
mit  shortly  to  be  instituted  by 
ifficers  of  the  Philadelphia-Cam- 
len  afliliate  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  claiming  sever- 
mce  pay  and  other  items  on  be- 
aalf  of  former  guild  employes  of 
the  Stern  papers  in  Philadelphia 
and  Camden,  N.  J. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times— .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  flee,  6  letter 
wordi,  one  line. 

rorms  close  Wednesday  Loon. 
riCTe  1,  an  additional  charge  of  15 
j  *1**  o»®  of  a  Box  number  on 
order.  Pottage  charges  incurred 
^^forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 

forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
nu'nbers.  Mall  to  be 
called  for  et  this  office  will  be  held 
»  days  only.  We  will  not  be  re- 
tpoosible  for  replies  that  are  ad- 
ortssed  Incorrectly. 

when  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
goose  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
J^ber,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Wodway.  N'ew  York  18.  N  Y 


N.  Y.  Sunday  News 
Goes  to  10  Cents 

As  of  Nov.  16  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  went  from  5c  to 
10c  per  copy,  leaving  the  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  only  5c  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  country.  At 
the  time  E&P  went  to  press,  no 
information  could  yet  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Mirror  as  to 
whether  it  too  would  raise  its 
price.  Both  newspapers  had  for 
some  time  charged  10c  beyond 
the  suburban  area.  Other  recent 
price  increases  in  the  New  York 
area  had  raised  the  Sunday 
Times  and  New  York  Journal- 
American  from  10c  to  15c. 


ATTENTION  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holi* 
day,  forms  will  close  Tuesday 
noon,  for  the  November  29th 
issue. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CAPABLE  HANDLIMO,  buying,  lell- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDEJNTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 
NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  Company 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bonght,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Manager,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3037  Orange  St. 

_ Riverside,  Onlifornia _ 

★  ★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Slypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  ~ 

ALASKA  MAGAZINE 

Seeks  publisher  with  knowhow. 
Box  8575, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAY'S  FALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

COUNTY-SEAT  UNOPPOSED  Repub- 
lican  weekly.  New  York  county  of 
40,000.  Income  $30,000,  Potential  un¬ 
limited.  Established  1865.  MAY 
BROS,,  Binghamton.  Nest.  York. 
EXCLUSIVE  Long  Island  weekly.  20 
years  old.  200  stores,  gets  utility  ads. 
legals,  needs  promotion.  Publisher 
short  of  newsprint.  Bargain  for  quick 
sale.  Box  8672.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EASTERN  DAILY  established  1889. 
grossing  $70,000.  Modern  plant,  fully 
staffed.  County  sent  of  4.000.  com¬ 
munity  of  40,000.  Duplex  press.  8 
late  Linotypes,  Ludlow.  Elrod,  2  job¬ 
bers.  engraving  unit.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

GOING 
AIR  TRAVEL 
MONTHLY 

Many  years,  cooperafinq  with 
American  and  foreign  airlines. 


JOHN  J.  ENRIGHT 

111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Publisher-owner  of  mid¬ 
west  daily,  7,000  circulation,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  earning  record  wishes  to 
retire.  Will  sell  property  for  25  per 
cent  cash,  balance  to  be  paid  out  of 
earnings  over  period  of  15  to  20 
years.  Will  give  preference  to  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  executive  in  the 
35  to  45  age  bracket.  Address  Box 
8655.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY,  unop¬ 
posed  in  town  of  25,000,  grossing 
$45,000.  Occupying  own  brick  bnild- 
ing.  Excellent  plant.  Completely  staf¬ 
fed.  M.AY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  State  Daily,  Thriving 
Up-State  Community,  Established  over 
Half  a  Century,  Adequately  Equipped, 
Tremendous  Potentialities.  Priced  at 
$200,000.  Private  party.  Write  Box 
8660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  ESTABUSHED  New  Jersey 
Weekly,  no  plant  facilities;  price  mod¬ 
erate  if  all  cash  transaction.  Inquiries 
welcomed  from  sincere,  responsible, 
experienced  newspaper  men.  Box  8513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPUBLICAN  WEEKLY.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  town  of  14,000,  grossing  $31.- 
058,  publisher’s  “take”  $9,968. 
Price  $29,000.  one-third  down.  MAY’ 
BROS.  Binghamton.  New  York. 


TWO  aggressive  weeklies  and  2  shop¬ 
pers,  exclusive.  K.  C.  and  suburban: 
plant.  Selling  my  one-half  interest 
(editor).  Grossing  over  $37,500.  Box 
8676.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


STRING  OF  FIVE  Long  Island 
weeklies  printed  in  one  modern  plant, 
grossing  $24,848.  Publisher  retiring. 
MAY  BRtKS..  Binghamton.  New  York. 


WE  HAVE  profitable  western  news¬ 
papers.  Marcns  Griffln,  427  W.  5tb 
Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY  wanted  in  southern  state. 
Substantial  cash  payment.  Confidence 
respected.  Interview  at  your  conven¬ 
ience.  Box  8601.  Editor  &  Publisher 


YVILL  BUY  Control  or  all  of  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma,  bank  reference. 


WE  ARE  in  the  market  for  business 
papers  that  are,  or  can  be,  published 
in  the  South  or  Southwest.  Will  retain 
publisher  or  staff  in  deal  if  interested. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Box  8644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  A  PUBLISHER 
WHO  SEEKS  TO  RETIRE 
We’re  a  newspaper  couple  ...  in 
the  business  over  15  years,  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  We  want  to  invest  mod¬ 
erate  amount  in  good  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Seek  proposition  where,  aside 
from  initial  investment,  amortization 
plan  could  be  arranged.  Experience, 
vision,  know-how  and,  more  import¬ 
ant,  integrity  and  loyalty  are  onr 
qualifications.  Proposition  should  in¬ 
terest  publisher  who  seeks  to  retire 
within  few  years  but  wishes  to  retain 
interest.  Male  half  of  team  has 
splendid  army  record,  reserve  Lt.  Col.; 
both  represent  best  in  newspaper 
training.  Family  people,  enjoy  good 
jiving,  capacity  for  making  friends 
.  .  .  want  SO.METHING  RE.AL.  Box 
8667,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Loi  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
NEW  STEEL  STEREOTYPE 
CHASES,  furnished  to  your  specifica¬ 
tions.  Deliveries  thirty  to  sixty  days. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Supply  Com 
pany,  1639  Uorth  Lorel  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago  39,  Illinois. _ 

THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtle!  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-up 
Tablet;  Stereotype  Pnmpe;  Coi^osing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Routers ;  Cfalleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cat  Cabi 
neta;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Proatet,  both  hand  and  power;  Glniag 
Machines ;  44'  National  Antomatic 

Power  Cutters  snd  26$4'  NsUonsI 
Lever  Cotters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  HsII  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  (Plant  st  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.) 


MECHANICAL  IQOIPHEHT  FORSAU 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Declc,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Declc,  2l'/2'‘ 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433,  Inverness,  Florida 


HOE  CURVED  easting  box,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  snd  cooling  machine;  2244' 
cut-off,  7/16'  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect,  operating.  Linotype  model 
14,  fait  roof,  electric  pot,  AO  motor, 
good  condition.  Mattia  Press,  Newark 
4,  N.  J.  Tel;  Humboldt  5-1362. 


ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
— complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H.  P.,  220  V.  A.  C. 
drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoist.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict.  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana.  _ 


Immediate  Delivery 

MODEL  E 
8  Page 

DUPLEX  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  Y’ork  18.  N.  Y. 


MODEL  25  LINOTYPE  (mixer 
machine),  rebuilt  like  new.  ready; 
Goss  full  page  Flat  Plate  Shaver; 
Wesel  Electric  Proof  Press;  Hoe  8- 
columa  Equipoise  Flat  Casting  Box, 
Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Electric  Pot  for 
Ludlow.  hardly  used;  48-drawer 
Hamilton  Type  Cabinet;  51  x  75  steel 
top  Imposing  Table ;  39"  Chandler  & 
Price  A.utomatic  Power  Cutter;  Model 
A  &  B  Kelly  Presses;  10  x  15  C  ft 
P  New  Series.  (These  are  only  a  few 
of  our  many  good  savings  for  the 
Newspaper  and  Job  Office).  T^mas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  Street 
New  Y'ork  18. _ 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  M 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22)4',  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  np,  three  color  fonn- 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to :  ...  ^ 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE 

SOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 

DUPLEX 

DOUBLE  DRIVE  ANGLE  BAR 

8-page  Flatbed 
AC  motor. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  motor  drive. 

MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers  tor  magazines  and  comics; 

223/4.  AC. 

MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  12  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers;  for  magazines  and  comics: 
2 1 1/2  inch  cut-off. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address:  ‘Shulpress  New  York’ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  DECEMBER 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls. 

Telephone:  New  York  City — 
ORohard  4-6460.  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  Ib.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8573,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  size  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  St..  New  York 
City.  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots,  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newsprint.  Any  size 
roils.  Wire  or  write  requirements.  Box 
8612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  Duplex  tnbnlar  plate  casting  box. 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  gas 
pot. 

1  O.  E.  Underslnng  Intertype  motor, 
D.  C. 

SHOPPING  NEWS 

6SO0  Hamilton  Are.,  Oleeoland  14,  Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New-  York  7.  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS,  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


55.  58.  514  LINOTYPES 
0  Intertype 

Box  8665,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


METAL  POT  with  pnmp  about  4,000 
Ibt.  size.  Mat  roller,  Oorred  router, 
shaver,  chases.  Box  003,  Boise,  Idaho. 


URGENTLY  needed  Quarter  Page 
Newspaper  Folder  to  work  from 
Ourved  Plate  Stereotype  Press.  Ad¬ 
vise  by  wire,  telephone,  or  letter, 
condition,  location,  and  price  to 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  3  Perry  St.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tel.  Atlantic  6868. 


WANTIiD:  Self-inking  galley  proof 
press;  also  keystone  type  ad  cabinets. 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss. 

WANTED :  16-page  rotary  press 

(AC  drive)  complete  with  stereo 
equipment.  The  Tribune.  Concord. 
North  Carolina. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Nawtpapar  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 

Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  18 
Telaphoaa:  BRyent  0-1123 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  touch  with  us  when 
yon  have  equipment  for  aale. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  (X)RP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  IN  Northeastern  Ohio  is  a 
printing  plant  with  rotary  press, 
composing,  mailing  equipment,  etc., 
for  lease!  Write  stating  all  details  as 
to  kind  of  equipment,  etc.  Box  8674, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  UP  TO  48  USED  STEREO 
chases  224{  inch  cut-off.  Box  8556, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  12  or  16  page  stereo 
press  from  publisher  getting  large 
preas.  Give  history,  delivery  date, 
condition.  Write  Box  8646.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13Ji  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Preiaea  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferaon  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Late  model  G4  Intertype 
for  all  cash.  Private  sale.  Write  ^ving 
full  details  to  Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  Hyde  Park  86.  Mats. 


Wanted  to  Buy 
8PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 
8506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CAPITAL  WANTED:  We  are  organiz¬ 
ing  a  national  magazine  to  cover 
new,  dynamic  fleld.  Need  additional 
investors.  Box  8645,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

for  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  in  City  of  approximately  85, • 
000  inhabitants  having  very  high 
employment  ratio.  Location  adjacent 
to  Knoxville  in  Anderson  County, 
Tennessee.  No  other  local  paper  but 
radio  station  in  proeeaa  of  comple¬ 
tion. 

Daily  issue  preferred  but  will  eontider 
weekly  publication.  Job  printing  may 
also  be  included  in  agreement. 

Applicant  mast  be  qualified  and  have 
available  complete  equipment  plus 
source  of  supply  for  newaprint. 

Choice  of  available  bnUdinga  will  be 
offered  together  with  necessary  utili¬ 
ties. 

Rental  may  be  on  flat  rate  or  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  sales  whichever  is 
most  applicable  to  contemplated  op¬ 
eration.  , 

For  detailed  information  write  or  call 
the  CONCESSIONS  DIVISION  of 
ROANE-ANDiatSON  CO.,  Box  456, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Tel.  4441. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOGI 

Whv  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  it  to 
proflt-packed — 1.  It’s  complete.  Real- 
latic  ateff-trsining  material.  Ready-to- 
aell  eampaigna.  Sonnd  management 
tips.  Opportnnity-elerting  bnlletina. 
Promotional  aids.  Peraonaliaed  connael 
on  yonr  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  anpervition  of  a  big,  faat- 

f rowing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  A 
'  ideas  are  nae-teated.  Write  today 
for  detaila  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PIOKETT 
Dally  Newt  Tower,  Miami  86,  norida 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AVIATION  column,  weekly  mat, 
ideal  for  weeklies,  amaller  dailies. 
Inquire  Air  Century  Atsoeiatei,  80 
East  8tb  Street,  New  York  City  8. 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  HOME,  real  estate 
page  with  auccettful,  lively  600-word 
weekly  column  by  expert. 

BUILDING  FEATURES 
Box  2583,  Carmel,  California. 


HELP  WANTED— AMNINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR-MANAGER  WANTED 
This  position  is  for  a  man  under  45 
whose  past  experience  qualifies  him 
to  supervise  production  and  business 
promotion  as  well  as  serving  as  edi¬ 
tor.  An  attractive  opportunity  wfth 
one  of  the  leading  monthly  trade  pa¬ 
pers  in  its  field.  Definite  growth  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Reply  to  Box  8658.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


STATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARY 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
needs  an  executive  secretary,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  man  experienced  in  this  work. 
Office  on  Rutgers  University  campus, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  work  essen¬ 
tial,  man  fro^  small  daily  or  weekly 
being  most  likely  to  possess  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Write  giving  complete  history, 
present  salary,  etc.,  to  Willard  E. 
Bowman,  President,  c/o  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Are  You 
The  Young  Man 
Every  Firm  Wants 


WHEN  THEY  THINK  IN  TERMS 
OF  THEIR  FUTURE  EXECUTIVES? 


IF  YOU  ARE — We  think  onr  firm  has 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  your 
future. 


COMPANY — One  of  the  country’s 
leading  advertising  and  publishing 
firms,  with  activities  covering  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales.  Trade  Publications.  Di¬ 
rect  Mali  Advertising  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing:  over  60  years  old.  with  offices 
from  ccast-to-coast.  Employees’  Group 
Life  Insurance,  Hospitalisation,  and 
Retirement  Pension.  Rated  Dun  A 
Bradstreet  AAA-1. 


REQUIREMENTS — ’The  young  men 
we  have  in  mind  are  between  80-38; 
have  college  training  with  experience 
in  one  of  the  following  fields — Adver¬ 
tising  Sales,  Circulation  or  Account¬ 
ing  and  have  already  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  leadership  in  a 
position  of  responsibility. 


POSITION — As  an  Executive  Trainee, 
von  will  follow  a  training  program 
where  advancement  to  an  executive 
position  will  depend  entirely  on  yonr 
capacit.v  to  develop. 


S.4LARY — If  yon  can  convince  ns 
that  you  are  the  young  man  we  want, 
we  will  be  happy  to  meet  yonr  salary 
requirements. 


Write  fully  (Enclose  photograph.  If 
yon  wish)  to: 

V.6I  P.  O.  BOX  3414 

PHILA.  22.  PA. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESLADY — Oppor- 
tnnity  for  beginner.  Some  knowledge 
of  layout  necessary.  Midwestern  capi¬ 
tal  city.  13.000  Circulation.  Address 
Box  8650,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVMTmjjg 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
woman,  for  weekly  in  North’ 
coast  town.  Excellent  all-aroairi! 
vertising  department  experieatt  u 
individual  wanting  to  prove  hii 
Can  arrange  interriow  near  New  W 
Answer,  giving  full  Informatioa  u 
8546,  Editor  &  Publiaher  “ 


CAPABLE  advertising  salesman 
ferably  with  some  experience 
sisant’s  job  in  two-man  deparmi 
Should  be  aingle  because  of  ho^ 
Good  six  day  afternoon  daily  iTS; 
medium  siie  Virginia  city, 
working  conditions,  forty-fire  daU« 
per  week  and  bonus  on  deptnil, 
increases.  Write  William  J  JiSS 
Suffolk.  Virginia  News-HersM 


OPENING  in  elaasifled  dspartmait'w 
eastern  metropolitan  daily, 
for  man  who  in  addition  to  belizi 
good  aalesman,  might  be  able  totii 
over  department  after  training  HZ 
have  previona  elsaaified  experiea. 
Good  starting  aalary. 
all  details.  Box  8682,  Editor  *  pj 
Usher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  of  J,* 
seeks  experienced  copy  writer-iolieip 
to  succeed  to  ad  managership  Qe 
age,  experience,  photograph  n> 
8648.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  —  Ideal  oppe 
tunity  for  beginner  January  let.  Kg 
have  some  knowledge  of  layout  Sb 
man  department.  Morning.  eTenisgs* 
Sunday  publications.  Apply  by  an 
only.  News  and  Tribune.  Jelfena 
City.  Missouri. 


WANTED  experienced  advertiiisi  nis 
with  Midwest  and  Sontbweit  btek- 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  u4 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  8Urt 
$50  week  plus  bonus  and  commiiiioi 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  photo,  in^dt 
actual  layout  work.  W.  T.  Staaberry. 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  Amarillo.  Tern 
Not  interested  in  old  men  or  you| 
smart  alecks. 


\\  ANTED  AT  ONCE,  working  idier 
tising  manager.  Make  own  Isyoiit! 
sell  and  direct  department  of  Ore. 
Congenial  customers,  best  workini 
conditions.  Salary  depending  on  liil 
ity.  Apply  C.  H.  Fischer,  msninr 
CJIovis  News  Journal.  Clovis,  Sew 
Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCUUUM 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  inw 
newspaper  or  experienced  diitriei 
manager.  Not  over  85  years  of  SF 
For  traveling  representative  ef  > 
large  morning  newspaper.  Ssliry  ud 
expenses.  State  qnalificatinn  and  lend 
snapshot.  Jack  E.  Calvin.  The  Houton 
Post,  Houston,  Texas. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  yonnr  nii 
who  knows  how  to  train  and  m««' 
snlesmen  out  of  carrier  boye — *>li 
personnlity  boys  like  and  accent  u  • 
lender.  If  yon  answer  this  deeerint'®] 
and  can  prove  it  by  your  record 
references  w-e  offer  the  nosition  « 
Cireiilation  Manager  with  Iibw 
earnings  ns  soon  as  sbility  nrov^ 
on  a  grow-ing  small  daily  located  u 
the  heart  of  the  Cumberland 
tains  in  Kentucky.  Yon  must  ows  eat 
Give  full  detaila.  starting  e»!»r7 
nected.  Daily  News.  Middlesboro.  M 
W\'NTED— Circulation  Msnsger,  hjjr 
experienced  in  morning  and  eveiuij 
operation.  This  position  is  [V 
well  established  middle-west  n^ 
paper,  with  excellent 
financial  standing  in  a  field  , 

of  expansion  under  competent  cinv 
lation  management.  Box  8562,  B® 

A  Publiaher. _ - 

WANTED — Circulation 

small  daily.  Located  in  heart  of  d, 

land  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

ence  desired.  Write  Djjlf 
County  Union,  Fort  Atkinsoa, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  22,  19P 


SaSI  » 


help  wanted  editorial 

noPVBEADER  for  afternoon  d»ily  in 
Send  experience  record,  re- 
S.:  .*r.r^  need!  to  Bo*  8«18. 
Mltor  *  Publisher. _ 

editorial  CARTOONIST;  back- 
Bound  end  experience  neceeenry  for 
Sdweet  peper  of  250,000  or  more 
(iicuUtion.  Addree*  Box  8626,  Editor 

^  Publliher. _ 

fTATURE  EDITOR— News  .eerrice 
^iiliiinR  in  international  anairs  has 
for  experienced  editor,  must  hare 
bJoawl  background,  capable  exercise  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  devebp  and  process 
Stuies  Give  full  details,  salary 
mrne”  to  Box  8643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
editor,  small  Virginia  daily.  Excel- 
lent  opportunity  for  good  local  re- 
Dorer  to  gain  editorial  experience. 
Veteran  eligible  for  G.  I.  training 
riven  preference.  Box  8671,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ _ _ 

NVITE  your  application  for  copy 
iesk  job  on  territorial  morning  paper 
h  rapidly  growing  city  of  57. ODD  in 
lew  progressive  section.  Permanent 
bb  with  future  on  expanding  staff 
br  right  man.  State  requirements, 
{has.  W.  Ratliff,  Lubbock  Avalanche 
Journal,  Lubbock.  Texas. _ _ 


tEPORTEH.  Man  wanted  with  ezperl- 
ace  on  city  hall  or  courthouse  runs, 
(ive  references  and  salary  expected 
h  letter  to  The  Telegraph-Herald, 
hibuqne,  Iowa. _ _ 


lEPORTER — Metropolitan  news  serv- 
lice  has  opening.  Young  man  for  court 
and  general  assignments.  State  quali- 
fleations  and  salary.  Box  8663,  Editor 
i  Publisher^ _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  by" 
Michigan  P.  M.  daily.  7.000  circula¬ 
tion.  8  to  16  pages,  to  edit  and  head 
full  U.  P.  wire  report,  supervise 
make-up.  Prefer  college  man  in  late 
go’s  or  early  30’s.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Give  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  photo,  salary  expected.  Box 
8647,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
FAST,  accurate  man  capable  handling 
copy  of  three  wire  services  for  mid¬ 
weal  A.M.  paper.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable,  experienced.  Good  salary 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  man.  Write  in  detail,  giving 
references  and  enclose  photo  if  pos- 
iible.  Box  8578.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  MAN,  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties,  w-anted  for  6-day  p.m. 
daily,  town  of  15,000,  west  central 
states.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  fast,  accurate,  able  to  lead 
staff  in  producing  large  volume  local 
news.  Write  fully  to  Box  8610,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  seasoned 
news  writer  and  copy  reader.  Write 
or  contact.  Walter  C.  Janson,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Marionette,  W'isconsin, 
Eagle-Star. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


ALL-ROUND  printer  for  Alaskan 
weekly.  Permanent.  Union  wages 
(Union  does  not  extend  here).  Abso- 
lateljr  no  drinkers.  Will  aid  obtain 
bousing  (more  difficult  with  children.) 
Ask  all  questions,  give  all  particulars 
first  letter,  vis  air  mail  to  Kodiak 
Mirror,  Kodiak,  Alaska. 


GOOD  opportunity  for  combination 
news  photographer-engraver  on  mid¬ 
west  weekly.  Box  8678,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


(KWD  EDITORIAL  makeup  man  with 
ability  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  work 
of  others.  Must  be  decisive  to  move 
pnges  in  fast  time.  Large  non  union 
shop  with  excellent  co-operation  with 
composing  room.  Working  conditions 
pleasant  in  southern  city.  Write  Box 
fifil5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  UNION  PRINTERS  by 
daily  newspaper.  One  machinist,  day 
icale  $1.9775.  three  operators,  day 
scale  $1,875,  or  combination  operator 
•nd  foreman.  Complete  insurance 
coverage  paid  by  company.  Write  or 
wire:  A.  W.  Keller,  PRESS  INC., 
Jenson  City,  Tennessee. 

literary  acenct  service 

SEWSPAPERMEN'S  agency.  Arti- 
Sii,®??.''*'  *’*c*>on.  Plays  marketed, 
“ortha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


C.APABLE  “Self-itarter”  is  avail¬ 
able  to  head  up  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  for  food  manufacturer  or  as- 
sociatiou.  Broad  experience  in  writing 
publicity  for  foods  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Highly  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  conducting  programs 
for  women’s  clubs.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  educational  needs  for 
high  school  teachers  in  home  econom¬ 
ics.  Geographical  location  preferred — 
United  States.  Box  8580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST,  86,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  moving  to  Loi 
AngeTea  first  of  year.  15  years  ezpeid- 
enee.  Box  8507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS! 

Use  this  recipe  for  best  solution.  Take 
15  years  successful  Classified  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Add  2  years,  pro¬ 
motion  management.  (Ingedienta  are 
best  when  obtained  from  nationally- 
known  dailies).  Stir  in.  knowledge  of 
publishing,  experience-taught.  Season 
w-ith  successful  agency  executive  re¬ 
cord.  Flavor  with  provable  reputation, 
harmonious  labor  relations  and  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.  Serve  to 
your  newspaper  about  January  1, 
1948  for  butter  businesi  in  competi¬ 
tive  years,  ahead.  Ready-mixed  supply 
of  this  never-fsil  recipe  is  availsnle 
in  services  of  agency  executive  who 
realizes  he  belongs  in  a  newspaper 
office.  Proof,  past  experience  record, 
etc.  by  writing,  in  confidence  to  Box 
8640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  1 
Journalism  and  -Vdvertising  Major. 
Would  like  to  get  started  in  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  medium  or  small 
sized  weekly  or  daily.  .-Vny  locality 
suitable.  Married,  veteran,  age  27. 
Don  Battle,  801  South  Walnut, 
Bloomington.  Indiana. 


SPACE  salesman  available  soon.  A. 
G.  Patterson,  30  South  9th  Street, 
Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota. 


WILLING  TO  TAKE  SALARY  CUT 
for  display  job  that  offers  advance- 
ment.  paper  3.000  to  15.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experience  includes  small  daily 
editor  and  metropolitan  advertising. 
Box  8679.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  Sport  Cartoonist. 
Has  Free  lanced  for  84  newspapers. 
Original  ideas  with  unique  style.  Ex¬ 
cellent  sports  background.  Married, 
Sobci.  Box  8664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCUL.ATION  Manager.  Twenty-five 
years’  successful  experience  papers  to 
125,000.  Now  handling  66.000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Little  Merchant;  Mail;  Pro¬ 
motion.  Desire  connection  where  re¬ 
sults  will  insure  permanency.  Fair 
salary  to  start  with  bonus  for  results. 
Best  references.  Box  8582,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ACE  Washington  correspondent,  who’s 
who  recognition,  sky-high  references, 
maintains  own  bureau,  available  to 
alert  publisher,  newspaper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8538.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability.  20  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  Missouri,  Colorado. 
California.  Sharp,  fast  coverage  and 
rewrite.  Top  flight  features.  Quality 
writing.  Now  employed  permanently 
but  seeking  better  newspaper  writing 
future.  Best  references.  Box  8617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  —  Missouri  Journalism 
graduate,  27,  with  reporter  experience. 
Wants  editorial  work  in  Washington. 
Don  Miller,  2202  Kalorama,  N.  W., 
Washington,  P.  C. _ 

A-1  COMIC  Strip  Writer.  Gag  or 
story.  Fresh,  original,  fast-paced 
copy.  Solid  major-league  experience. 
Box  8581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ACE  newsman,  sky  high  referencea.  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Texas.  Daily,  magazine,  and  newspaper 
chain.  Columbia  AB  and  MS.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  want  small  town  owner- 
editor  opportunity.  Age  30,  married. 
Box  8608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
— Editing,  Reporting.  News.  Feature 
and  Sports  Writing.  Layout,  makeup. 
12  years  Metropolitan  experience — 
Contributed  to  magazines.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Southwest  or  West. 
Age  32,  Single.  Box  8675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


$IOO-a-Week 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  22,  1947 


That’s  my  asking  price  for  20 
years  of  editorial  power  accumu¬ 
lated  as  a  reporter,  rewrite, 
copyreader,  slot  man,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  editor,  magazine 
editor,  news  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Sober,  married,  healthy. 
Know  domestic,  world  news  A 
to  Z.  Now  employed.  Go  any¬ 
where.  iiox.  8652.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  publisher  aggressive  Democrat 
day's  mail  Philadelphia  use  3  free 
days  of  editorial  writer!  Box  8^8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER:  quick,  accurate  desk- 
man  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
makeup  experience.  Medium  or  big  city 
only.  Box  8680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAS’TERN  EOI’TORS 
Write  Box  8570,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
if  you  want  able  newsman,  27,  to  start 
January  1  or  few  days  sooner.  Oolite. 
Reporting  and  desk  experience.  Re¬ 
ferences. 


EDITORIAL,  msn^  years*  experience 
newspapers,  magasines,  trade  journals, 
house  organs,  public  relations.  United 
States,  Europe;  fluent  French;  travel 
anthers.  Box  8555,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORI.4.L  -  WRITING.  Chicago 
trade  or  fiction  publication;  experience 
science  on  encyclopedia;  book  review; 
major  journalism.  Box  8650,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOUR  YEARS  with  daily  of  over  100,- 
000  circulation ;  two  as  sports  editor, 
columnist;  remainder  on  makeup,  wire, 
police,  and  general  reporting.  College 
grad,  27,  married.  Also  small  town 
experience.  Employed,  but  wish  change 
change  for  personal  reasons.  Good 
recommendations.  Anything  consid¬ 
ered.  Travel  no  object.  Box  8685,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  City  Editor,  15  years  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  experience,  seeks  man¬ 
agement  post  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Will  travel.  Single,  veteran.  Box  8613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL.  23,  College  graduate,  some  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  and  copyreading, 
would  like  job  on  small  town  daily  or 
weekly  in  Southwest.  Box  8516,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JUST  BACK  from  France  where  I 
worked  on  Herald  Tribune.  Expert  on 
travel,  European  Affairs,  I  am  looking 
for  interesting  writing  position.  Good 
newspaper  experience.  Box  8tf77, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  notch  on  make-up  and  handling 
of  staff.  Now  employed  in  leading 
newspaper  organization.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Good  reason  for  desiring 
change.  Listed  in  ‘’Who’s  Who.”  Box 
8638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATION.\LLY  published  feature 
writer,  best  magazines,  aviation  and 
seienca  specialist,  member  Aviation 
Writers  Assn.,  free-lanced  more  than 
million  words  past  four  years,  former 
fiction  writer,  desires  writing  position 
with  magazine,  news  syndicate,  or 
newspaper.  Will  travel.  Take  own  pix 
if  necessary.  New  York  area  preferred. 
Numerous  referencea.  Age  36.  married, 
dependable.  Write  Box  8657,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

OVER  20  YEARS  newspaper,  publi¬ 
city,  editorial  experience  at  your  serv. 
ice;  versatile  writer  seeks  permanent 
job.  Box  8666,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWHITE;  fast,  concise  writer  with 
big-city  newspaper  and  radio  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  foreign  and  national 
background.  Box  8681,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


REPORTER — 28,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  news  sense ;  veteran,  college ;  4 
years  magazine  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wants  to  break  in  as  daily 
reporter.  Locate  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  8604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  and  Copy  Deak  man.  B. 
.\.  Degree  in  Journalism.  Experienced 
Hollywood  publicist.  Age  27.  Box 
8654.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 26.  all  phases  weekly 
experience.  Now  employed.  B.  A.,  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
wants  daily  or  weekly  editing  or  re¬ 
porting  job  with  future.  Box  8669. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SELLS  PAPERS 

Mature  writing  and  attractive 
layouts  will  build  readership  for 
your  sports  pages  .  .  .  and  ex¬ 
pand  circulation  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  Available  after  January 
1.  Box  8683,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  PLIGHT  NEWSMAN,  leg 
and'  desk,  desires  change.  No 
preferences.  Box  6fi51,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TRADE  PAPERS!  Need  a  Chicago 
corespondent!  Woman  experienced  in 
reporting.  editing.  publicity.  Box 
8653.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  VETERAN.  26.  University 
of  Missouri,  3 Vi  rears  college  public 
relations,  house  organ  editor,  wants 
daily  newspaper  reporting.  Box  8670. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  now  with  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  seeks  opportunity  with 
Washington  bureau,  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree; 
political  science  major.  Reporting  and 
editing  experience.  Single.  27.  Box 
8649.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YALE  ’47  B.  A.  MAJOR  ENGLISH, 
minor  social  science,  wants  start  as 
cub  reporter  west  of  his  Boston  home. 
Qualifications:  national,  world  com¬ 
ment  for  Yale  Daily  News,  car;  no 
jonrnslism  school.  George  Pettengill, 
56  Nehoiden  Road.  Wabsn  68.  Mass. 


YOUNG,  MARRIED  VET,  NOW  AS¬ 
SISTANT  Manager  New  York  news 
agency,  desires  to  improve  connections. 
B.  J.  Missouri.  Box  8637,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Veteran,  24.  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  anywhere  United  States. 
Has  all  equipment  necessary.  Box 
8605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Press  and  maga¬ 
zine.  20  years  New  York  City  experi¬ 
ence.  color  and  black  and  white. 
Capable  of  running  large  newspaper 
studio.  Box  8662.  Editor  A  Publisher 


PRESS  Photographer — 10  years  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper,  public  relations, 
publicity.  Darkroom  experience. 
Single,  will  travel.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  and  magazine  photog¬ 
rapher.  Experience  in  aviation,  indns- 
trial,  travel,  and  general  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Work  appearing  in  leading 
publications.  Black  and  white  and 
color.  Own  equipment.  Interested  in 
free-lance  or  part-time  work  in  New 
York  vicinity.  Box  8594,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSROOM-trained  college  graduate, 
27,  wants  public  relations  job  in  East. 
Available  January  1.  References.  Box 
8571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIOI ST-WTIITER 
Personable  young  woman,  five  years’ 
experience  public  relations-publicity 
account  executive,  newspaper  writer, 
seeks  job  requiring  tact,  litwary  skill, 
intelligence.  Manhattan  resident.  Box 
8682.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  con¬ 
fusion  among  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  and  possibly  among  em¬ 
ployers,  who  are  working  under 
the  variable  work-week  for¬ 
mula.  A  letter  we  have  received 
indicates  the  reporter  who 
wrote  it  and  his  buddies  think 
they  are  being  given  a  raw  deal 
by  their  employer. 

“The  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
publishers  may  use  this  method 
to  balance  their  books  when 
they  must  raise  pay  scales  in 
the  mechanical  departments.  In 
other  words,  they  can  cut  the 
total  cost  of  editorial  help  by 
putting  the  editorial  department 
on  the  variable  work-week,”  he 
writes. 

“For  an  example,  a  reporter 
is  hired  for  a  40-hour  week  at 
a  base  pay  of  $30  per  week,  or 
$1.25  per  hour.  Under  the  old 
method  he  would  receive  $18.75 
for  10  hours  of  overtime  work 
at  the  time  and  a  half  rate. 
However,  under  the  variable 
work-week  the  10  hours  over¬ 
time  would  be  added  to  40, 
equaling  50  hours  he  worked 
altogether.  The  50  is  divided 
into  the  $50  base  pay  and  a  new 
hourly  scale  of  $1  is  reached. 
Then  he  is  paid  $1  per  hour  for 
his  first  40  hours  and  $1.50  for 
his  10  hours  overtime.  Thus  the 
total  he  would  earn  under  the 
old  method  would  be  $68.75, 
while  he  would  earn  only  $55 
under  the  variable  work-week 
method.” 

If  this  particular  employer  is 
using  that  technique,  he  is  not 
exactly  breaking  the  law,  but  is 
playing  it  rather  close  to  the 
vest  with  his  employes.  The 
variable  work-week  method  of 
pay  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dallas 
News  case  June  8,  1942,  and  the 
system  doesn't  work  that  way. 
If  the  employer  is  following  the 
variable  work-week  technique 
the  way  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  court,  then  he  ought  to 
set  his  employes  straight  before 
they  start  unwarranted  trouble 
by  their  misunderstanding. 

•  «  « 

WHEN  the  Supreme  Court  case 

was  argued  we  were  work¬ 
ing  under  a  44-hour  week.  The 
Dallas  News  had  a  contract 
with  each  employe  not  covered 
by  union  contracts.  Here  is  the 
way  it  worked:  In  each  in¬ 
stance  there  was  a  guarantee  of 
a  weekly  wage  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  law.  In 
a  typical  case,  a  $40-a-week  re¬ 
porter  was  advised  that  his  ba¬ 
sic  hourly  rate  had  been  fixed 
at  67  cents  an  hour,  with  a 
guarantee  of  $40  a  week.  In  a 
44-hour  standard  week  the  em¬ 
ploye  would  be  required  to 
work  54Vfe  hours  before  he  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  any  pay  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  weekly  guarantee. 

Here  is  what  the  court  said: 
“In  the  first  place,  when  an 
employe  works  more  than  54Vfe 
hours  in  a  single  week,  he  is 
admittedly  entitled  to  more 
than  the  $40  guarantee.  TTie 
record  shows  that  in  such  a  case 


an  employe  is  paid  at  .the  rate 
of  $1  an  hour  U50%  x  $.67) 
for  each  hour  of  overtime.  In 
this  situation,  then,  it  is  clearly 
the  guarantee  that  becomes  in¬ 
operative  and  the  67-cent  hour¬ 
ly  rate  fixed  by  the  contract 
that  is  controlling. 

“In  the  second  place,  al¬ 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
when  the  employe  works  less 
than  54V6  hours  during  the 
week  his  pay  is  determined  by 
the  $40  guarantee,  it  does  not 
dispose  of  the  problem  simply 
to  say  this.  The  question  re¬ 
mains  whether  the  $40  contem¬ 
plates  compensation  for  over¬ 
time  as  well  as  basic  pay.  The 
contract  says  that  the  employe 
is  to  receive  67  cents  an  hour 
for  the  first  44  hours  and  ‘not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
such  basic  rate’  for  each  hour 
over  44. 

“Consequently,  if  an  employe 
works  50  hours  in  a  given  week, 
it  might  reasonably  be  said 
that  his  $40  wage  consists  of 
$29.48  for  the  first  44  hours 
(44  X  $.67)  plus  $10.52  for  the 
remaining  six  hours  (6  x 
$1,753).  To  be  sure,  $1,753  is 
more  than  150%  of  the  basic 
rate.  It  is  also  true  that  under 
this  formula  the  overtime  rate 
per  hour  may  vary  from  week 
to  week. 

“But  nothing  in  the  Act 
(Wage  Hour  Law)  forbids  such 
fluctuation.” 

«  *  • 

SO  IT  will  be  seen  that  the 

variable  work-week  amounts 
to  a  guarantee  of  a  weekly  sal¬ 
ary  based  on  an  hourly  mini¬ 
mum. 

Probably  the  employer  men¬ 
tioned  above,  whose  employes 
have  not  been  fully  informed 
on  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
intended  that  it  should  work 
this  way: 

A  reporter  receives  a  guaran¬ 
teed  weekly  wage  of  $50.  His 
contract  provides  for  a  basic 
hourly  wage  of  84  cents  an  hour. 
His  pay  envelope  actually  con¬ 
tains  $33.60  compensation  for 
40  hours  at  standard  pay  plus 
$16.40  for  13  and  a  fraction 
hours  of  overtime  at  the  stipu¬ 
lated  level  of  time  and  one- 
half. 

The  court  stated:  “It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  statute 
does  not  prevent  overtime.  It 
does  not  say  that  a  full-grown 
man  or  woman  employe  shall 
not  work  overtime.  It  does  not 
say  that  they  shall  not  work 
more  than  so  many  hours.  It 
merely  pretends  to  be  and  is  a  ' 
statute  against  less  than  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  You  do  not  hold 
an  employe  down  to  any  figure; 
you  let  him  go  and  get  all  he 
can:  but  he  certainly  has  the 
right  and  certainly  is  free  to 
bargain  with  his  employer  as  to 
what  he  shall  get,  provided  he 
does  not  go  lower  than  the 
law.” 

•  •  • 

FRANK  TRIPP,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  writes  a  column  for  the 


Pix  in  Half-Hour 
By  Helicopter 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Within  half 
an  hour  after  Photographer 
Louis  Raczkowski  left  the 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal  office 
last  Saturday,  he  walked  up  to 
the  city  desk  with  an  aerial 
photograph  of  the  kickoff  of 
the  Syracuse-Colgate  football 
game. 

Using  a  chartered  helicopter, 
Raczkowski  circled  the  stadi¬ 
um  several  times  snapping  his 
shutter,  and  headed  right  back. 

Before  the  first  period  was 
finished,  the  kickoff  picture  was 
on  the  city  desk. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  which  is 
syndicated  and  also  used  by 
some  of  the  other  papers  in  the 
group.  On  Election  Day,  Tripp’s 
column  appeared  as  usual  but 
in  a  unique  form. 

He  had  been  campaigning  for 
the  local  “district  councilman 
plan.”  So  for  Election  Day  he 
wrote  two  pieces:  “one  to  ‘cele¬ 
brate  a  victory,’  one  to  ‘mourn 
defeat.’  ”  He  ran  them  side  by 
side  because  “maybe  you’d  like 
to  read  what  I  would  say  either 
way  it  goes.” 

If  the  plan  carried,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  “stay  in  and  pitch — to 
help  keep  its  nose  clean;  and 
self-seekers  who  try  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  will  hear  plenty.” 
If  it  lost  he  would  “not  only 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
but  accept  the  verdict  good- 
humoredly  and  without  resent¬ 
ment.  ...  I  thank  those  who 
differed  with  me  for  their  atti¬ 
tude.  Their  arguments  must 
have  outweighed  mine  or  they 
would  not  have  won.  ...  I  am 
one  of  those  queer  birds  who 
knows  when  he’s  licked.” 

Incidentally,  the  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

■ 

R.  W.  Kauffman 
Retires  After  50  Years 

Reginald  Wright  Kauffman 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  after  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  bookwrit¬ 
ing  fields.  He  started  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press  at  $8  a 
week.  Thirty  of  his  50  years  as 
a  writer  have  been  spent  on 
newspapers. 

An  editorial  writer  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  he  has 
'asked,  and  has  been  granted, 
permission  to  contribute  a  fort¬ 
nightly  editorial  “on  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  most  attract  him.” 


Cuban  School 
Sends  Out  Its 
First  Graduates 

Havana  —  Cuba’s  school  oi 
journalism  has  graduated  itt 
first  class,  11  young  men  and 
women. 

Just  four  years  ago  the 
“Escuela  Professional  de  Peri 
odism  Manuel  Marquez  Sterl 
ing”  opened  its  doors  to  89 
students.  Its  stated  purpose. 
‘To  assure  newspapers  of 
trained  men  and  women  lor 
editorial  staffs.  .  .  .” 

Of  the  89  who  entered,  12 
stuck  it  out  and  received  di 
plomas  entitling  them  to  be  em 
ployed  on  Cuban  papers. 

Closely  linked  with  the  Cu 
ban  Newspaperman’s  Union 
graduates  must  become  union 
ized  to  work  and,  in  turn,  to 
join  the  union  they  must  haw 
diplomas  from  the  school.  Jour 
nalistic  circles  make  no  bones 
about  it — Cuban  journalism  is 
a  closed  shop. 

The  school,  created  by  gov 
ernment  decree,  got  its  name 
from  the  late  Manuel  Marquez 
Sterling,  Cuban  journalist  and 
diplomat  who  was  minister  in 
Washington  for  his  government, 
The  course  is  four  years,  with 
emphasis  on  editorial  writing, 
reporting,  typography,  newspa 
per  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  school  has  a  com¬ 
plete  shop,  including  a  photo¬ 
graphic  darkroom,  presses,  en¬ 
graving  plant,  etc. 

The  number  of  students  ad 
mitted  each  year  is  controlled 
by  law.  Fifty  has  been  set  as 
maximum,  but  variations  may 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  board,  if,  jobs  avail¬ 
able  require  more  or  less  stu¬ 
dent  graduates.  In  the  past 
two  years  the  board  has  stuck 
to  50  each  year. 

The  decree  establishing  the 
school  provides  that  of  the  an¬ 
nual  registration  40%  must  be 
reserved  for  grade  school  grad¬ 
uates,  30%  for  high  school  grad 
uates  and  30%  for  University 
of  Havana  graduates.  When 
applications  exceed  allotments 
as  they  have  so  far,  exMina 
tions  are  held  for  selection  of 
those  best  prepared  for  the 
work. 

Tuition  for  the  school,  gov¬ 
ernment-supported.  is  $5  a  year. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  school  and  union,  say  to 
sponsors,  is  to  “assure  working 
newsmen  that  friends,  relative 
or  others  brought  in  by  publish¬ 
ers  for  key  posts  on  the  papers 
won’t  displace  them.” 


TUANKSQIVINQ 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wasuiafton,  /  4 

D.  C.,  pioneered  in  this  unique  service  to  newspa- 
pers^^  dependable  question-answer  feature,  hisbiy 
readable  even  to  those  who  do  NOT  send  in  queries. 

“Collece  in  Type”  some  friends  have  called  it. 

At  this  holiday  period,  we  are  thankful  for  the  j 

continued,  natiosi-wide  acceptance  of  our  Service—  /  ^ 

thankful  to  readers,  editors-  every  one.  ’ 


Thm  Elgin  Coaritr-NewM  (E-I9,0S9)  fcos  ronoiped 
its  contract  for  Ths  Haskin  Ssrvies. 
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in  Washington 


for  Bi^  Exclusives 


Remember  these  recent  stories? 

Exclusive  statements  from  Elliott 
Roosevelt  and  Howard  Hughes  were 
obtained  during  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Howard  Hughes  war¬ 
plane  contracts. 

It  was  The  Washington  Daily  News 
alone  that  fought  the  battle  against 
Washington’s  Auto  Loan  Sharks.  As 
a  result  of  this,  loan  sharks  who  preyed 
upon  the  public  for  25  years  have  now 
been  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
laws  passed  to  protect  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small  borrowers. 

More  and  more  Washingtonians  are 
turning  to  The  Washington  Daily 
News  for  important,  exclusive  stories 
of  national  and  local  interest.  Th^r 
like  its  compact,  concise  presentation 
— its  simplicity  and  directness  in 
giving  the  news  of  the  day. 


,^ews. 


A  DECIDING  FACTOR  IN  PREFERENCE 
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